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CHAPTER  XI. 


TEA    AND    CHIT-CHAT. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in, 

COWPER. 


We  have  said  that  Sahenham  was  once  the 
city  of  villas:  in  those  days  it  was  probably 
wise  to  bestow  a  separate  title  on  each  separate 
residence.     All   extremes    of  fashion    are  bad, 
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and  we  have  been  told,  that  although  the  mania 
for  building  has  converted  detachments  into 
continued  lines,  each  house  in  a  row  has  still 
its  name  instead  of  number.  Nay,  worse,  that 
such  is  the  rage  for  christening,  that  every 
the  meanest  and  ugliest  shed  of  red  bricks 
patched  up  by  a  shopkeeper  must  be  styled 
"Cottage,"  with  the  pre-nomen  of  Primrose," 
"  Violet, "  "  Flora,"  or  "  Woodbine, "  8c c.  &c.  &c. 

If,  as  we  have  also  heard,  this  once  beautiful 
city  has  now  a  pump-room  like  a  temple  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  has  extended  in  size 
proportioned  to  its  magnificence,  this  system 
must  become  a  positive  inconvenience.  Every 
postman  must  serve  an  apprenticeship,  and 
ever}'  stranger  find  his  friends  through  the 
medium  of  the  town-crier;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  air  of  ridicule  which  the  petty  hovels, 
with  pompous  and  romantic  names,  cast  upon 
buildings  really  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  villa," 
and  which  once  formed  the  peculiar  feature  of 
Saltenham. 

At  the  period  in  which  our  history  is  cast, 
there  was  nothing  ridiculous  in  styling  the  re- 
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sidence  selected  for  Lord  Glenlonely — *'  Carl- 
ton Villa."     In  miniature  its  appointments  pos- 
sessed all  the  comforts  of  a  palace,  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  elegant  building,  now  no  more, 
but  which  once  shed  the  air  of  social  luxury  on 
all    the   witty,  brilliant,   and  joyous   few,  who 
met  as  friends  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  England. 
Neither  was  the  dinner  bell  misplaced.     The 
villa,    secluded    and  closed   within  itself,    was 
still  so  near  to  the  walks,  gardens,  pump-room, 
and  library,  that,  if  the  beauty  of  the  former,  or 
"  the  last  new  novel"   of  the  latter,  made  the 
hours  unheeded,  the  iron  tongue  pleaded  that  in- 
teresting cause  —  "Stomach  versus  intellect" — 
with  irresistible  eloquence.     If  an  envious  few 
spoke  of  selfish  arrogance  in  proclaiming  the 
hour,    they   forgot  that,    when   this   hour    was 
known,    the   rest   of  villas,   unseen    but    near, 
shared  in  the  benefit  of  the  warning  without 
the  trouble  of  ringing.     On  the  day  of  arrival, 
there   were    some   whose   hopes  and  ambition 
were  more  immediately  linked  with  this  sound, 
who,  alas !    were   doomed    to    disappointment. 
The  bachelor  officer  had,  he  flattered  himself, 
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played  the  commissariat  with  a  master's  skill  — 
the  maitre  de  cuisine  had  vedded  de  elegance  and 
esprit  of  de  Paris  to  de  grosse  goodness  of  de 
Londres,  When  a  large  majority  of  the  weary 
travellers  voted  for  the  more  refreshing  and  en- 
joyable meal  of  a  fire-side  tea,  it  was  in  vain 
that  cousin  Mac  argued  in  the  parlour,  or 
Monsieur  d'  Alembic  was  struck  dumb  in  the 
kitchen.  He,  unhappy  wretch !  could  not  com- 
prehend at  first,  nor  believe  when  he  did. 
Transfixed  with  horror,  and  eyes  opened  fully 
as  wide  as  one  of  his  '^ pates  a  la  Felix,"  he 
stood  till  his  nerves  relaxed :  —  a  gilt  spoon  drop- 
ped from  his  hand,  and  he  sank  in  a  chair 
murmuring,  "  Z)zVm  me  conserve/  —  les  sauvages 
du  nord  I  les  hetes  Ecossais !  les  harhares  sans 
culottes! 

Cissy,  the  principal  orator,  half  repented  of 
her  triumph,  when  she  saw  her  cousin's  "  chop- 
fallen  "  countenance.  With  one  of  her  sweetest, 
vet  half  malicious  smiles,  she  said,  "  Indeed, 
dear  Mac,  I  thought  you  would  like  it  best  of 
all,  for  we  are  dying  to  hear  all  about  Sal  ten- 
ham  in  your  own  style,   which,  you  know  well 
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enough,  is  more  piquant  than  the  best  dish  of 
your  maitre  de  cuisine. " 

"You  are  really  too  kind,"  said  Mac,  half  ap- 
peased, yet  half  angry.  "  You  forget  that  while 
you  are  dying  to  listen,  I  may  be  dying  with 
hunger ;  that  while  you  are  weary  with  travel- 
ling, I  may  be  tired  with  waiting  for  you  and 
my  dinner," — laying  a  somewhat  marked  em- 
phasis on  the  words  in  italics,  particularly  the 
latter. 

"Well,"  said  Ciss,  "I  beg  pardon  for  for- 
getting that  even  heroes  hunger;  so  do  but 
order  the  horse-shoe  table  for  our  tea,  and  you 
shall  have  your potage  a  la  reine — pate  defoie — 
gras  aux  truffes — epigramme  d'agneau  aux  chains 
pignoiis,  or  such  trifles  as  suit  a  soldier's  ap- 
petite; and  now,  I  am  sure,  you  will  forgive 
my  supporting  the  motion  of  mamma." 

"From  my  heart,  dear  Ciss,"  said  the  Captain, 
regaining  his  usual  good  humour,  and  addini? 
in  her  ear,  he  had  rather  pair  off"  than  vote 
against  Ciss. 

Though    the    servants    slightly   partook    of 
Monsieur  d' Alembic's  agony,  and  grumbled  to 
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themselves  at  the  trouble  of  eating  a  good 
dinner,  instead  of  seeing  others  perform  that 
office,  they  obeyed  the  command :  the  dinner- 
bell  sounded,  and  our  travellers  adjourned  to 
the  happiness  of  chit-chat  and  tea. 

When  Lady  Murray,  Miss  St.  Clair,  and 
her  fair  cousins,  had  been  more  than  once  pro- 
claimed in  a  bumper  of  champagne.  Cissy  grew 
impatient,  and  thinking  her  cousin  amply  re- 
cruited, she  opened  the  campaign  by  asking  him, 
if  he  knew  any  one  at  Saltenham  ? 

"  Any  one?"  —  "  Every  one  !"  was  the  reply 
given  to  the  question  repeated. 

"  What,"  said  Lady  Murray,  "  Augustus 
Macgregor  Campbell  know  every  one  !  Had  an- 
other said  so,   I  should  have  deemed  it  a  libel." 

"  True,  nevertheless,"  said  Mac,  ''  as  all 
libels  ought  to  be.  Had  I  died  a  martyr  in  the 
cause,  I  determined  to  go  every  where,  to  see 
where  you  might  not  go." 

"  Generous  devotion  !"  cried  Ciss;  "and like 
a  knight  errant,  you  have  stormed  every  tea  — 
dinner  —  ball-room  —  and  house  ? " 

"  All,"  answered  Mac,  "  except  the  doctors, 
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and  they  muster  so  strong,  a  captain's  pay  in 
the  guards  had  been  spent  in  the  entree'' 

"  But,  Augustus,"  cried  Lady  Murray,  "your 
last  bright  epistle  informed  us,  that,  '  of  course,' 
you  knew  not  a  soul  at  Saltenham." 

"List  !  list  !  and  ye  shall  hear,"  said  Mac; 
"  there  needed  as  little  ruse  de  guerre  as  intro- 
duction. The  night  of  my  arrival,  there  was  a 
dress-ball  at  the  rooms.  I  determined  to  o-o 
and  reconnoitre  in  silence.  While  I,  in  my 
heart,  looked  down  on  the  crowd,  the  crowd 
seemed  to  look  up  to  me  as  one  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  and  to  be  worshipped  accordingly.  I 
could  not  play  the  invisible,  if  I  looked  like  an 
angel." 

"  What  vanity  !"  cried  Ciss:  yet  asking  with 
feminine  curiosity  —  "how  were  you  dressed  ?" 
"  In  uniform,"  said  Mac,  drawing  up  his  beau- 
tiful figure,  "  which  you  know.  Cissy,  sits  with 
the  easy  grace  of  my  delicate  skin ;  but  I  won't 
be  cross-questioned.  Well  !  amidst  my  ad- 
mirers was  one  Lady  Farringdon  :  up  she 
bustled,  all  smiles  and  fat,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  acquaintance." 
B  4 
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"  Who  is  she? — Where  does  she  live?  —  Do 
you  know  her  ?"  —  asked  two  or  three  voices  at 
once. 

''  You  shall  all  be  answered  some  other  time," 
said  Mac.  "  For  the  present,  I  have  honoured 
her  services,  and  know  her  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square  —  nothing  more,  on  my  honour.  Pre- 
suming on  this,  she  claimed  the  right  of  knoic- 
ing  me.  For  once,  my  kindness  of  heart  overcame 
my  discretion.  Instead  of  crushing  the  tres- 
passer, I  gave  my  arm,  and  made  the  grand 
tour  of  the  rooms." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Ciss,  "  such  angelic  mercy 
received  its  reward." 

"  You  shall  judge,"  continued  Mac.  "  As  we 
advanced,  there  was  a  buzz  of — Who  is  he?  — 
Lord  who? — No,  the  Duke !  —  his  second  son? — 
No  —  nephew  ?  — Wellington  ? —  Can't  be  !  too 
young  !  Not  his  nose,  said  a  third ;  and  Much 
too  handsome,  said  a  fourth.  Whatever  reply 
Lady  Farringdon  had  made,  it  appeared  satis- 
factory. All  who  knew  her  ladyship  begged  to 
be  introduced,  and  seemed  determined  not  to 
be  forgotten :  each  was  armed  with  a  card,  and 
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presented  their  arms  with  —  '  Mav  we  hope  for 
the  honour  ?'  Being  any  thing  but  vain,"  look- 
ing at  Cissy  as  he  said  this,  "  and  wearied  with 
honours,  I  perceived  her  ladyship  was  tired, 
and  insisted  on  seating  her,  and  not  myself.  In 
vain :  the  trespasser  wished  to  establish  a  right, 
by  dwelling  on  my  arm  the  whole  evening.  I 
shook  her  off  with  one  of  my  sweetest  of  flat- 
teries, and  found,  alas  !  my  freedom  worse  than 
captivity." 

*'  How  so  ?"  asked  Lady  Murray.  "  Did  the 
daughter  become  trespasser?" 

"  Worse  than  that,"  continued  Mac  ;  -'  from 
the  moment  I  was  alone  I  became  a  prey  to  all 
the  mammas  in  the  rooms.  Turn  which  wav  I 
would,  creatures  bowed,  whose  faces  I  had  never 
seen  in  my  life  before,  and  with  hands,  which 
I  hope  never  to  see  again,  presented  themselves 
and  their  cards.  I  was  nearly  sinking  beneath 
their  persecution,  when  I  caught  sight  of  Alfred 
Douglas,  my  brother  officer  and  friend.  I 
hastened  to  his  side  :  he  had  been  a  fellow-suf- 
ferer, but  not  to  the  same  extent.  Though  good 
looking  and  a  Douglas,  he  is  not  Macgregor 
B  5 
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Campbell.  Do  you  know  him,  sweet  cousins  ?  if 
nol,  you  must." 

Ciss  took  upon  herself  to  reply,  by  saying, 
"  No,  we  do  not,  but  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so." 

Mac  continued  :  "  *  Douglas,'  I  said,  '  this 
must  not  be :  our  reputation  is  lost  unless  we 
play  our  cards  well.' 

"  *  I  think,'  said  Douglas,  *  it 's  lost  already : 
they  must  take  us  for  messengers  to  Boyle's 
Court  Guide.' 

"  '  It  is  an  awful  visitation,'  said  I,  fighting 
my  v.'ay  to  the  card-room.  '  I  have  been  run 
upon  like  a  country  bank  in  a  panic.  Look  at 
their  dirty  notes,  payable  on  demand  by  my 
sweet  person,'  showing  Douglas  the  cards  of 
invitation  which  had  soiled  my  kid  gloves. 

"  '  I  blush  for  your  simile,'  said  Douglas, 
who  never  blushed  in  his  life. 

"  '  And  I  too,'  replied  I ;  '  but  let  us  wash[out 
the  stain  : '  and  Douglas  having  plenty  of  hu- 
mour, entered  quickly  into  my  scheme.  By 
good  luck  for  us,  and  vile  arrangement  for  the 
public,  the  tea  and  card  room  is  the  same.  A 
countless  line  of  cups  was  drawn  up ;  the  dan- 
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cers  flocked  in  to  put  them  through  their  ma- 
noeuvres. I  attended  to  mine  —  caUed  for 
candles,  and  faced  Douglas  at  a  card-table; 
he  displayed  his  purse,  well  filled  as  luck  would 
have  it,  I  mine  —  the  pretty  Countess  made  it, 
Ciss,"  displaying  its  beauties,  as  he  said  this. 
"These  little  arrangements  having  attracted 
sufficient  notice,  we  assumed  the  most  imper- 
turbable gravity,  and  commenced  operations. 

"  '  The  points  ?'  said  I. 

"  '  Five  pounds,'  answered  Douglas. 

"  '  Agreed,'  I  rejoined,  '  and  fifty  pounds  the 
game.'  A  solemn  inclination  of  the  head  an- 
swered '  Yes.'  Our  united  invitations  made 
an  ample  pack  of  cards.  I  took  them  in  my 
hand,  and,  having  shuffled,  w^e  cut  for  the  deal. 

"  I  turned  up  «  Lady  Ramsbottom'  —  Dou- 
glas '  Mrs.  Heavisides.'  '  The  deal's  with  you, 
Douglas,  two  to  one  against  me ;'  and,  having 
again  shuffled  the  cards,  I  cut,  he  dealt  —  our 
game  was  a  mock  casino.  When  we  came  to 
the  last  hand,  Douglas  drew  forth  a  card  large 
enough  for  a  sign-post,  with  letters  in  propor- 
tion, setting  forth  '  Mrs.  Lieutexaxt  Odoc- 
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KERTY  Danconnel/  first  —  '  The  Misses  Dan- 
connel/  next  — '  a  little  dance'  in  one  corner, 
and  *  Dulcedomum  Villa'  in  the  other.  '  That 
sweeps  the  board  !'  cried  I,  *  and  gives  you  the 
game.' 

"  '  I'll  play  no  more,  Douglas.  You  hold  the 
great  cards  to-night,  and  the  run  of  luck  is 
your  own.'  As  1  said  this,  I  carelessly  tossed 
a  fifty  pound  note  across  the  table,  and  put  a 
handful  of  sovereigns  by  its  side.  While  the 
winner  was  gathering  his  harvest,  '  Waiter  I^ 
I  cried,  with  piano  affectation,  looking  inno- 
cently in  the  face  of  some  two  or  three  dozen 
men  round  the  table.  I  was  not  far  wrong : 
one,  the  most  gentlemanlike  of  the  group, 
advanced,  and  standing  by  my  side,  said,  '  Com- 
ing, my  Lord.'  I  took  the  title  as  quietly  as  if 
the  king  had  commanded  it,  and  said,  '  There, 
fellow,  is  half-a-crown  for  the  cards,  and  five 
shillings  for  the  candles  ! '  leaving  Mrs.  Odoc- 
kerty  Danconnel  and  her  tail  on  the  table, 
and  the  waiter  to  wonder  at  his  good  luck.  I 
took  Douglas  by  the  arm,  and  marched  out  of 
the  rooms." 
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"You  are  really  too  bad,  Augustus,"  said 
Lady  Murray.  "  I  wonder  how  any  one  can 
tolerate  you." 

"  Do  you,  dear  aunt  ?  "  answered  the  incorri- 
gible nephew,  at  the  same  time  raising  her  hand, 
and  kissing  it  with  affection  and  grace ;  "  do 
you,  dear  aunt  ? — I  don't." 

There  was  an  arch  playfulness  in  the  manner 
and  tone,  which  made  Lady  Murray  join  in  the 
laugh.  Cissy  alone  was  grave;  and  had  watched 
her  cousin's  gallantry  so  intently,  that  even 
Emily  St.  Clair  whispered  and  said  in  her  quiet 
little  way,  "  Ciss,  thou  shouldst  not  covet  nor 
desire  the  gifts  of  another." 

"  And  now,  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Murray, 
"  your  promise.  Who  is  your  dimpled  friend. 
Lady  Farringdon  ?  " 

"  My  friend,"  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  "  my 
gentle  aunt  is  seldom  so  severe,  but  I  forgive. 
Lady  Farringdon  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  timber  merchant,  a  man 
whose  genius  outstepped  our  modern  experi- 
mentalists. They  make  bread  out  of  deal  boards  ; 
he  made  his  bread,  and  fortune  too.    Her  hus- 
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band's  description  is  more  mysterious  :  he  was 
a  biscuit-baker  and  slop-seller." 

"  What ! "  enquired  the  cousins  ;  "  how  could 
such  a  word  pass  the  lips  of  Macgregor  Camp- 
bell ?  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Historians  nmst  be  faithful,"  continued 
Macgregor  gravely.  "  In  the  language  of  the 
Heralds'  office  it  is  translated  '  a  merchant ; ' 
but,  under  the  rose  be  it  said,  I  think  it  must 
mean  a  cook's  shop,  for,  to  this  day,  his  lordship 
gives  the  best  dinners  in  London." 

Even  Lady  Murray  laughed  while  she  said, 
"  It  is  the  title  I  wish  you  to  explain." 

"That,"  said  the  Captain,  "is  easier  than  his 
attributes.  Through  thick  and  thin,  good  and 
evil,  he  supported  the  Pitt  administration  as 
'honest  Bill  Simpleton.'  He  was  not  the  fool 
he  appeared:  in  the  end  virtue  and  wealth  met 
their  reward  :  he  was  created  a  baron  of  the 
realm.  For  years  he  had  been  a  warden  of  the 
great  city  of  London,  not  a  petty  prime  minister 
of  a  public  company  under  such  a  name ;  no, 
he  was  born  in  the  ward  of  *  Farringdon 
Within,*    and   lived    to    be    the   greatest    man 
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therein.  There  are  few  who  know  how  to  sup- 
port a  character  for  honesty,  even  when  they 
have  got  it.  William  Simpleton  did :  to  prove 
the  honest  pride  in  his  origin,  he  selected  the 
title  of  '  Farringdon,'  and  was  created  baron 
thereof." 

"  But  this  don't  account  for  your  intimacy 
with  Lady  Farringdon,"  said  Cissy,  in  one  of 
her  arch  provoking  tones. 

"  That,"  said  Mac,  "  is  easily  explained 
away  :  1  pleaded  guilty  to  knowing  the  house 
The  best  dinners  and  most  splendid  soirees  in 
London  are  patronised,  even  by  us  gentlemen 
of  the  guards  :  with  one  amusing  exception,  I 
never  entered  the  doors  at  another  moment." 

"  Well,  pray  let  us  have  your  defence,"  said 
Cissy. 

"  My  cab,"  said  Mac,  "  was  at  Baxter's,  and 
I  on  foot  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Down  came  a 
thunder-storm  :  torrents  black  as  ink  gushed 
through  the  streets.  I  trembled  for  my  delicate 
frame,  and  shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
washed  through  the  gratings  of  a  gutter.  I 
looked  for   refuge,  and  darted  through  a  door 
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which  chanced  to  be  open.  No  sooner  entered 
than  I  gave  myself  a  shake,  like  a  dog  just 
emerged  from  the  sea,  and,  in  so  doing,  dealt 
a  shower  bath  to  a  porter,  who  was  dreaming  in 
his  chair. 

"  '  Thieves  !  fire  ! '  cried  the  porter,  as  he 
awoke  and  jumped  up. 

"  '  You  are  mistaken,'  said  I :  'it  is  only 
water,  my  friend,'  and  pointed  to  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  the  storm. 

*'  '  Is  that  all,'  said  the  porter,  as  he  wiped 
from  his  face  the  portion  of  rain  I  had  transfer- 
red from  myself,  and  seeing  that  the  wind  was 
more  likely  to  have  broken  open  the  door  than 
myself,  he  said,  with  recovered  dignity,  '  Her 
ladyship  is  at  home.' 

"  '  Indeed,'  answered  I.  *  Allow  me  to  ask 
who  her  ladyship  is? ' 

"  '  Lady  Farringdon,'  was  the  reply  ;  and  at 
all  times  preferring  the  parlour  to  the  hall,  I 
desired  to  be  announced.  She  received  me  like 
a  mother  ;  insisted  on  my  putting  on  his  lord- 
ship's fur  cloak,  while  my  inimitable  coat  was 
dried ;  in  short,  the  good  soul  was  so   bent  on 
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my  changes,  that  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
put  me  to  bed.  I  submitted,  and  in  return  ad- 
mired the  rich  profusion,  where  all  things 
abounded  but  good  taste.  Tired  of  this  I  fixed 
upon  a  card,  bearing  « Lady  Farringdon  at 
Home,'  almost  as  awfully  grand  as  the  one  with 
which  Douglas  swept  the  board." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Miss  St.  Clair,  "  you  were 
not  so  ungrateful  as  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  Captain  :  "  the 
purest  gratitude  induced  me  to  notice  the  slight 
error  of  style.  Her  ladyship  was  charmed  with 
my  condescension  :  she  liked  to  have  every 
thing  in  '  Varriere  mode:  « Could  you,'  she  added, 
*  recommend  an  engraver  who  knows  his  '  meteor' 
better  ? ' 

"  '  I  should  be  delighted,'  was  my  reply ;  for, 
you  should  know,  fair  cousins,  it  is  pleasanter  to 
play  patron  to  a  tradesman  than  pay  his  bills. 
In  short,  the  storm  passed,  the  sun  broke  forth, 
and  I  slipped  out  of  his  lordship's  clothes  like 
a  butterfly  from  the  shell  of  a  grub." 

"  I  hope,  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Murray,  "  I 
really  hope  you  kept  your  promise." 
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"  The  same  day,  kind  aunt,"  said  Augustus ; 
"  but  whether  I  had  been  reading  city  politics, 
or  whether  my  thoughts  were  with  the  pretty 
countess,  or  elsewhere,"  looking  at  Ciss  as  he 
said  this,  "  I  know  not,  but  having  given  the  fit 
size  for  the  card  and  letters,  I  unconsciously 
wrote 

'  LADY    FARRINGDON 
WITHIN.'  " 

"  You  wicked  wretch  !  "  cried  Cissy  ;  "  and 
did  not  your  engraver  remonstrate  ?  " 

"Remonstrate!"  echoed  Mac  ;  "  my  word  is 
the  fiat  for  fashion.  Had  I  written  '  inside  out,' 
the  man  had  not  dared  to  question  its  pro- 
priety." 

"  And  what  did  you  do?"  asked  the  cousins. 

"  I  could  do  nothing,"  said  Mac,  "  till  the 
blunder  was  spread  far  and  near.  The  en- 
graver had  orders  to  send  the  cards  direct 
to  Grosvenor  Square :  the  kind  and  simple- 
hearted  Lady  Farringdon  received  them  as 
quite  Harrier e  mode,  and  consequently  issued 
hundreds  for  a  party  the  most  magnificent  of 
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the  season.  It  nearly  cost  nie  my  life.  I  was  at 
breakfast  when  Boyle's  Mercury  delivered  my 
invitation  :  the  idea  tickled  my  fancy  so  much, 
that  I  burst  into  a  most  hearty  plebeian  laugh, 
and  was  nearly  choked  by  some  dry  toast  in  my 
throat." 

"  You  almost  deserved  it,  I  think,"  said  Ciss. 
"  What  steps  did  you  take  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  ]\Iac,  "  so  soon  as  my  life  was 
out  of  danger,  and  I  could  stand  on  my  legs, 
my  •  steps  were  directed  to  my  engraver  to 
ascertain  who  had  played  such  a  witty  but  ma- 
licious trick." 

"  *  Your  own  handwriting,'  said  the  en- 
graver, showing  me  the  directions  I  had  given. 
I  could  not  say  a  word,  but  next  turned  my 
steps  to  the  injured  lady.  She,  kind  soul,  took 
it  all  in  good  part,  and  never  saw  the  point  of 
the  joke  to  this  day.  '  There  is,'  said  I,  '  a  slight 
mistake,  which  must  be  amended  before  your 
next  party.  For  the  present'  —  linking  herself 
to  myself —  Met  us  brave  the  public;  and  if  a 
question  be  raised,  quote  Augustus  Macgregor 
Campbell  for  authority." 
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"  And  how,"  asked  Lady  Murray,  "did  mat- 
ters pass  off  ?  * ' 

"  Admirably, "  said  Mac ;  "  the  stupid  tried 
to  look  wise,  and  only  thought  it  odd;  the  witty 
laughed  in  their  sleeve,  and  were  too  well-bred 
to  laugh  in  the  face  of  her  ladyship ;  to  crown 
the  whole,  many  of  her  civic  friends,  hearing 
the  high  authority  of  your  hopeful  nephew,  and 
anxious  to  ape  the  "  dHarriere  mode,  immediately 
copied  the  word,  and  in  less  than  a  week  ap- 
peared '  Mrs.  Alderman  Grubb  —  within  ' — 
'  Mrs.  Sheriff  Barebones  —  within  '  —  '  Mrs. 
Green  —  within'  —  *  Mrs.  Brown  —  within  '  — 
with  ladies  too  numerous  to  mention  —  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow — within." 

The  cousins  could  not  help  laughing  at  these 
addenda  to  a  story,  which,  in  itself,  was  too 
like  the  wild  buoyancy  of  Mac's  spirits  to  be  im- 
probable. 

"  Fie  !  Fie  ! "  said  Cissy.  "  Now,  most  ex- 
quisite cousin  of  mine,  will  you  be  honest  for 
once,  and  say  what  made  yourself  and  your 
red  coat  in  such  request  at  this  Saltenham  ball?" 
There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  during 
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which  time,  a  particularly  white  hand  passed 
through  locks  bright  as  burnished  gold,  doubt- 
less to  aid  the  meditations  which  such  import- 
ant questions  required.  This  assumed  gravity 
was  oddly  contrasted  by  a  laugh  which  played 
in  his  dark  blue  eyes,  and  lurked  in  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  At  length  he  said — "  Ciss,  you 
are  the  devil  —  there  is  no  resisting  you;  —  to 
be  honest,  for  once,  there  are  no  young  men  in 
Saltenham." 

"Alas  !"  said  Cissy,  affecting  a  melancholy 
tone,  "  what  shall  we  do  ?  —  You  malicious 
informer " 

"  The  case  is  hopeless,"  answered  Mac,  *' un- 
less you  will  deem  your  humble  servant  a  host 
within  himself,"  —  drawing  up  his  head,  and  as- 
suming his  most  military  air,  as  he  suggested 
the  remedy. 

"  Not  we,"  said  Cissy,  answering  for  the 
party.  "  Ladies  never  see  double  —  but  ex- 
plain." 

"  Well,  "  said  Mac,  "  be  the  reason  what  it 
may,  Saltenham,  with  all  its  charms,  is  pro- 
verbially wanting  in  young  men  who  are  entitled 
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to  wear  the  name  of  gentlemen  —  it  is  the  para- 
dise of  old  ones  who  play  young,  of  middle 
aged  ones  who  are  petted  like  boys,  but,  for 
anything  else  —  you  understand  why  I  was  wor- 
shipped like  a  demigod." 

"  Highly  flattering  I "  cried  Helen ;  "  but  how 
do  you  account  for  this? — I  mean  the  scar- 
city, not  your  good  fortune." 

"  It  were  difficult  to  say,"  answered  Mac ; 
"  whether  the  few,  who  hunt  with  Lord  Dead- 
water's  hounds,  prefer  cards,  9igars,  mulled 
claret,  and  dice  in  the  evenings — whether  the 
many,  who  strut  in  red  coats,  impose  on  the  shop- 
keepers, and  never  hunt  —  fail  in  attempting 
the  evening  garb  of  a  gentleman — or  whether 
we  men  are  more  modest  than  young  ladies, 
and  shrink  from  recourse  to  medicine  in  public 
—  be  this  as  it  may  —  that  there  is  a  dearth  by 
day  and  night  is  a  melancholy  truth." 

*'  There  is  always  a  bright  side,"  said  Ciss, 
recovering  her  spirits.  "  If  there  are  no  men, 
we  are  more  independent ;  we  can  do  what  we 
will,  and  go  where  we  like." 

"Not  quite;  the  High  Street  is  forbidden." 
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"Why,  and  where  is  that?"  asked  Ciss. 
"  Every  country  town  has  its  High  Street." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mac,  "  and  in  most  country  towns 
it  is  in  every  sense  the  lowest.  Except  in  your 
carriage,  you  must  not  go  there.  It  is  the  bear 
garden  of  Saltenham." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  will  go  there,"  said  Cissy, 
authoritatively.  "  You  know  I  love  animals, 
and  bears  don't  bite.  Are  the  creatures  chained?" 

"  No,"  said  INIac  ;  "  they  are  seated  like 
porters  waiting  for  a  job,  obstructing  the  high- 
ways, and  cutting  their  coarse  jokes  on  every 
lady  who  ventures  to  pass.  If  bears  do  not  bite, 
remember  the  motto,  —  as  old  as  their  caverns 

—  and,  'beware  of  the  bear's  hug.'  Cissy,  you 
must  not  go." 

"  And  when,  Augustus,"  asked  Lady  Mur- 
ray, "  may  we  go  to  bed  ?  You  spare  no  one, 
not  even  your  travelled  aunt,  whom  you  used 
to  profess  to  love." 

"  Dear  sweet  aunt,"  said  Augustus,  "  forgive 

—  tv.'o  words  more,  and  I  will  be  dumb  —  good 
night!  and  God  bless  you  I  —  if  that  be  five 
more,   it  is  onb'  to  Drove  I  have  not  forgotten 
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the  days,  when,  like  a  mother,  you  made  me 
kneel  by  your  side,  rest  my  hands  on  your  knees, 
and  repeat  my  evening  prayers." —  Having  said 
this,  and  claimed  the  kiss  which  used  in  those 
days  to  be  his  reward,  he  lit  the  wax  candles, 
and  wished  a  hearty  "goodnight"  to  all.  By 
some  chance  or  other,  Ciss  was  the  last ;  and  by 
some  chance  or  other,  he  forgot  to  relinquish 
her  hand  until  it  had  received  a  kiss  from  lips 
which  seemed  more  formed  with  that  intent, 
than  giving  the  word  of  command  in  the  dav 
of  battle. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


THE    WATER-DRINKERS. 


A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there 
is  no  love.  —  Bacon. 


Without  any  exception,  Saltenham  is  the 
most  amusing  place  in  the  world,  for  those  who 
find  amusement  in  their  own  species. 

The  rarest,  the  oddest,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  outlandish  specimens,  are  here 
brought  together  by  the  power  of  water  ;  where 
an  egg  can  be  boiled  without  the  aid  of  a  fire : 
a  warm-bath  be  had  at  the  cost  of  a  cold  one  : 
where  we  know  there  is  a  steam-engine  at  work 
in  the  hidden  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  machinery 
which  has  needed  no  repair  since  the  hour  of 
its  creation.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
man,    the    child   of   mystery    and    hope,    mav 
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expect  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  its  everlasting 
power,  and  stay  the  work  of  destruction  which 
is  hurrying  his  frail  body  to  the  grave.  Here, 
however,  a  greater  miracle  is  wrought:  mere 
cold  water,  rendered  piquant  by  the  salt 
through  which  it  flows,  cures  every  disease  — 
excepting  death  —  to  which  poor  mortality  is 
prone. 

Such  efficacy  —  attested  by  the  owners  of  the 
water,  by  swarms  of  physicians,  surgeons,  che- 
mists, and  shop-keepers,  who  live  and  thrive 
upon  it  until  they  die  —  such  efficacy,  so  irre- 
sistibly supported,  has  long  attracted,  and  will 
for  ever  attract,  the  sick  and  suffering  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  this  world,  alas  !  where  man  is  scattered, 
sickness  and  sorrow  pursue  the  track :  none 
mav  escape ;  and  even  they  who  have  long  — 
long  since  been  buried  alive,  are  here  brought 
to  light  by  the  ray  of  hope. 

The  East  Indian  rises  to  view,  like  an  un- 
swaddled  mummy,  "  neat  as  imported,"  clad 
in  a  suit  which,  like  himself,  was  young  some 
fifty  vears  ago,  but  which,  unlike  himself,  has 
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retained  its  original  proportions  ;  while  he,  poor 
shadow  !  has  shrivelled  to  his  bones,  and,  like 
the  Strasbourg  goose,  pampered  beside  the 
scorching  fire,  decreased  in  all  except  his  liver. 
"  The  Fellow,"  wedded  to  his  books  and  col- 
lege instead  of  the  woman  he  loved  —  whose 
young  affections,  nipped  in  the  bud,  put  forth 
no  second  blossom,  but  left  the  barren  stem  to 
pine  in  solitude  —  the  lettered,  melancholy,  ab- 
sent lover  glides  in  the  haunts  of  men.  Old 
Billy  Buttons,  weaned  from  the  counter,  and 
Brummagem,  waddle  in  coats  creased  by  re- 
versing the  fourth  commandment,  resting  six 
days  and  working  the  seventh.  Young  Master 
Williams,  educated,  as  becomes  the  age,  follow  ' 
in  the  train,  and  betray  their  brass  beneath 
excess  of  finery  and  fashion.  Creoles,  fatherless 
in  their  father- land,  friendless  in  England  — 
Statesmen,  out  of  place  —  Placemen,  out  of 
sorts  —  Lawyers  exhausted  in  grinding  their 
clients  —  Divines  in  preaching  what  thev  do 
not  practise  —  Doctors  from  afar,  gorged  like 
vultures  on  the  dead,  and  dying  doctors,  seeking 
to  trim  that  lamp  which  their  skill  had  restored 
c  2 
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to  thousands  —  Counts  and  barons,  self  created 
—  Ireland's  gentleman,  and  Irish  herds  for 
^vhich  the  gentleman  must  blush  —  such,  from 
every  latitude  —  from  the  highest,  who  rarely 
pay  —  to  the  lowest,  who  can  afford  to  pay  — 
are  a  few  amongst  the  motley  thousands,  who, 
for  health,  pleasure,  or  speculation,  congregate 
at  Saltenham. 

Some  ten  days  after  the  arrival  at  Carlton 
Villa,  a  new  variety  was  added  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Lord  Glenlonely  in  the  walks  and 
pump-room. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  morning,  an  excellent 
band  was  discoursing  most  exquisite  music,  and 
blithe  and  merry  lips  most  exquisite  nonsense  ; 
eager  crowds  were  draining  goblets  of  water, 
and,  if  the  salt  therein  were  not  the  pure  attic, 
it  gave  birth  to  watery  jokes  and  witless  scandal, 
which  cheered  the  heart,  made  each  Christian 
merry  at  his  neighbour's  expense,  and  in  good 
humour  with  himself. 

This  prevailing  merriment  contrasted  strongly 
with  some  few  faces  too  shrunk  and  shrivelled 
to  sport  a  smile,  and  some  drawn  by  paralysis 
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to  a  fixed  and  ghastly  laugh  —  the  mockery  of 
life  and  mirth  !  This  was  nothing  to  the  many : 
the\  5  of  course,  ought  to  be  the  merrier  for  the 
blessing  of  health;  and  so  they  were,  till  they 
forgot  the  miseries  of  others  in  their  own  satis- 
factory happiness. 

There  was,  however,  a  pause  —  a  sudden 
turning  of  heads,  and  then  a  low  murmur  of 
inquiry  at  the  approach  of  Lord  Glenlonely, 
accompanied  by  Miss  St.  Clair,  and  followed 
by  the  gigantic  John  Moggeridge,  in  his  full 
Highland  costume.  The  gate-keepers  bowed 
low  to  his  Lordship,  who  heeded  them  as  little 
as  the  gates  by  which  they  stood.  To  Mog- 
geridge they  looked  up  with  immeasurable 
awe  :  if  they  took  him  for  a  servant,  the  livery 
was  so  new,  his  air  so  commanding,  that  they 
offered  no  impediment  to  his  entering  the 
bounds  of  the  select. 

His  Lordship  went  immediately  to  the  foun- 
tain of  health,  and  Moggeridge  having  de- 
manded the  precious  draught,  he  extended  his 
arm  to  a  silver  waiter,  probably  out  of  the 
reach  of  others,  and  was  handing  the  tumbl<^"' 
c  3 
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to  his  Lord,  when  tlie  fair  fat  nymph  of  the 
waters  exclaimed  —  "  Stop  !  stop  !  —  that  is 
for  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster." 

''Woman!"  said  Moggeridge,  interrupting 
her  with  calm  and  simple  dignity,  "  a  Highland 
chieftain  is  king  to  his  clan:"  and  without 
heeding  the  reproach  cast  on  his  sacrilegious 
hand,  he  presented  the  water  to  Lord  Glen- 
lonely. 

Miss  St.  Clair,  who  had  remarked  the  error 
of  his  devotion,  took  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
with  one  of  her  sweet  smiles,  "  You  forget, 
Moggeridge,  that  a  chieftain  is  king  only  in 
the  Highlands." 

Moggeridge,  who  had  stooped  to  catch  her 
voice,  submitted  to  her  gentle  reproof,  and 
merely  said,  "  True,  Miss  St.  Clair,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  be  lowered,  when  we  desert  the  moun- 
tain dew  for  salt  and  water  of  the  low^lands." 

This  little  occurrence  did  not  lessen  the 
general  attention,  which,  in  the  end,  was  fixed 
on  Lord  Glen  lonely,  though,  at  first,  it  was  di- 
vided by  the  beauty  of  Miss  St.  Clair,  and  the 
majestic   grandeur   of  the   Highlander,   which 
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was  canvassed  as  follows :  —  ''  WTiat  a  majestic 
man  !"  said  one  virgin.  "  What  a  cap  for 
our  fancy  ball  !"  said  another.  "  How  be- 
coming the  dress  !"  said  a  fourth.  "  But  how 
shockingly  indelicate  I "  exclaimed  a  host,  as 
they  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot.  *'  Only 
look  what  short  stockings  I  and  petticoats  ! "  — 
"  his  knees  are  bare  I"  —  quite  forgetting  that 
if  they  who  passed  these  strictures  wore  petti- 
coats somewhat  longer  than  a  Highlander's, 
the  upper  portion  of  their  dresses  was  so  un- 
blusbingly  shortened,  that  they  looked  as  if 
about  to  slip  through  their  clothes. 

No  wonder  that  their  modesty  was  shocked, 
and  that  they  turned  to  contemplate  the  sin- 
gular, but  sad,  beauty  of  Lord  Glenlonely,  as 
a  relief  to  their  burning  blushes. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  weak 
points  in  his  Lordship's  character,  bordering  as 
they  did  on  insanity,  have  led  our  readers  to 
form  a  very  erroneous  picture  of  Glenlonely. 
His  weakness  was  in  the  heart,  not  the  head. 
His  seclusion  from  the  world  was  neither 
timidity  nor  shyness.  If  obliged  to  receive 
c  4 
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visitors,  he  did  so  as  if  he  had  never  lived 
alone,  with  that  ease  and  grace  which  so  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  his  son  from  all  others. 
Of  this  the  reader  will  shortly  be  able  to  judge, 
when  he  unexpectedly  meets  his  Royal  High- 
ness of  Glo'ster ;  but  of  his  features  and  expres- 
sion, it  is  more  difficult  to  convey  a  just  idea. 
His  figure,  naturally  delicate,  was  slightly  bowed 
by  declining  years  :  there  was  no  trembling, 
no  nervous  indecision  to  mar  the  movement  of 
the  limbs.  The  deep  sunk  eyes  —  the  outline 
of  the  features  —  were  those  of  the  bust  of 
Petrarch ;  and  the  intent  inward  gaze  —  the 
pale  cheeks  and  fixed  lips  —  seemed  scarcely 
endued  with  more  life  than  the  transparent 
marble.  Death  was  written  there,  but  not 
disease.  They  were  the  type  of  melancholy  — 
not  smitten,  nor  distorted  by  the  rack  of  pain, 
but  touched  by  one  deep  and  sacred  sorrow 
that  preyed  upon  the  heart  unseen.  Such 
was  the  habitual  expression ;  but  if  the  soft 
tones  of  Emily  St.  Clair  could  woo  him  from 
himself,  such  sweetness  gathered  on  the  lips, 
such  radiance  sparkled  from  the  eyes,  that  it 
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seemed  as  if  a  ray  eternal  had  passed  from 
heaven,  and  woke  the  sleeping  bust  to  life. 
The  thoughtless  paused  in  their  mirth,  and  the 
dying  forgot  their  pangs,  to  gaze  on  one  so 
little  like  the  mass,  and  felt  an  interest  beyond 
the  narrow  boundary  of  self. 

They  joined  the  Murrays.  Ciss  and  sisters 
had  been  introduced  to  Douglas,  and  to  some 
other  of  her  cousin's  friends,  who  blessed  the 
scarcity  of  the  land. 

"  There  is  the  last  of  the  pig- tails,"  said 
Campbell,  looking  at  the  gathered  remnant  of 
a  crop  of  hair,  which,  duly  powdered  and  tied, 
graced  the  back  of  an  old  gentleman  as  upright 
as  his  gold-headed  cane.  At  this  moment,  the 
hat  was  lifted,  not  touched,  in  salutation,  and 
the  outline  of  a  bald  head  was  traced,  like  a 
mountain  veiled  by  snow,  while  the  hues  of 
warmer  tint  were  marked  with  precision  on 
the  forehead.  Their  observations  were  con- 
tinued to  a  coat,  with  a  tail  spread  more  like  a 
peacock's  than  a  swallow's  —  ruffles  at  the 
wrist  —  breeches  buckled  like  a  garter  round 
the  hollow  of  the  knee,  —  a  spotless  silk  stock- 
c  5 
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ins,  and  shoes  as  brilliant  as  the  buckles  which 
secured  the  tongue  of  leather. 

*'  That  specimen  is  worth  a  week's  journey," 
said  Douglas,  "  a  living  picture  of  the  good 
old  school." 

''  Humph  ! "  said  Mac,  "  that  I  suppose  is 
what  he  said  when  he  met  the  last  suit  of 
armour,  —  but  yonder  comes  the  last  of  the 
Hessians  !"  directing  their  attention  to  a  tall 
fair  man  with  a  remarkably  amiable  expression 
of  countenance,  and  dressed  in  nankeen  pan- 
taloons, with  Hessian  boots. 
.  "  Is  that  the  Duke  of  Glo*ster  ?"  asked  Cissy. 

"  It  is,"  answered  Mac.  "  I  fear,  Douglas,  not 
even  you  or  I  could  dare  the  dress,  and  look 
the  gentleman  his  Royal  Highness  does.  What 
a  fickle,  vulgar,  sacrilegious  wretch  is  fame  !  — 
stuffing  La  Maintenon  into  a  chop  —  burying 
Abernethy  in  a  biscuit,  and  Wellington  in  a 
pair  of  boots  !  Only  the  other  day,  I  was  dining 
out,  and  a  would-be-blue  lady  said,  as  she 
took  a  cotelette  en  papillote,  '*  Pray,  Captain 
Mactrigger  Campbell,  was  not  Maintenon  a 
celebrated  French  cook  ?" 
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"  Yes  !  Madam  ! "  was  my  reply,  "  and 
Abernethy  a  biscuit-baker;  but  I  am  a  Mac- 
gregor  !" 

"  There  spoke  your  Scotch  pride,"  said  Cissy. 
"  Why,  Augustus,  you  are  the  King's  slave,  and 
paid  to  be  wounded  by  a  trigger." 

"  There  is  that  within,  which  tells  me  that," 
said  Macgregor.  "  And  so,  Douglas,  amidst  the 
freaks  of  fame,  you  think  future  generations 
will  ask  if  Wellington  were  a  boot-maker?" 

"  No  —  no  —  no,"  said  Douglas,  "  never 
while  the  world  lasts  and  there  is  a  man  left  to 
ask  the  question." 

'^  And  a  woman,  I  hope,"  said  Cissy,  smiling 
at  his  vehemence  to  answer  the  inquiry.  "  But 
Glenlonely  is  about  to  take  his  second  tumbler : 
let  us  go  :  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  last  Hessian 
which  our  great  conqueror  has  spared ; "  so 
saying,  they  once  more  entered  the  pump-room. 

The  Royal  family  of  England  have  two  qua- 
lities pre-eminent  and  unquestionable  —  courage 
and  memory ;  the  former  ever  apparent  when 
required,  the  latter  evinced  without  end.  When 
Lord  Glenlonely  was  quite  a  young  man, 
c  6 
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chance  had  thrown  him  into  the  society  of  the 
Duke  of  Glo'stcr.  He  had  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  some  trifling  kindness,  which  he  had 
long  since  forgotten.  From  that  time  until  now 
they  had  never  met.  The  volunteer  attendance 
of  Moggeridge  had  been  dispensed  with.  Lord 
Glenlonely  was  about  to  take  his  goblet  without 
a  waiter,  —  the  Duke  was  on  the  point  of  doing 
the  same  thing  with  due  honours,  when  he 
cauofht  siijht  of  Glenlonelv's  handsome  and 
melancholy  features.  He  ahiiost  started  at  the 
change,  yet,  instantly  recalHng  the  young  man 
in  the  old,  he  said  —  "  Ah,  Glenlonely  !  do  we 
meet  at  length  ?  It  was  not  in  water  that  we 
last  pledged  each  other's  health." 

"  No,  your  Roi/al  Highness,"  answered  Lord 
Glenlonely,  self-possessed,  and  remembering  at 
once  the  weak  point  of  the  Duke ;  "  and,  since 
then,  I  have  drunk  so  deeply  of  the  cup  of  woe, 
that  I  could  not  have  hoped  to  be  remembered." 

"  Our  memory,"  said  the  Duke,  "  rarely 
betrays  its  trust,  and  an  act  of  kindness,  once 
received,  is  engraven  on  our  hearts.  I  have 
not  forgotten,  Glenlonely,  how "  and  the 
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Duke  whispered  something  in  his  Lordship's 
ear,  which  neither  maiden,  old  nor  young, 
could  catch. 

Lord  Glenlonely  was  flattered  by  the  re- 
collection. With  one  of  his  singularly  sweet 
and  fascinating  smiles,  he  said,  "  Your  Royal 
Highness  has  treasured  a  trifle,  and  enriched  it 
by  memory  ;   I  had  forgotten  the " 

"  I  never  can  ! "  said  the  Duke,  with  a 
warmth  which  interrupted  his  Lordship's  words, 
*'  and  this  assurance  you  must  allow  me  to  give 
in  private.  Remember,  Glenlonely,  we  claim 
the  entree  to  Carlton  Villa,  though  it  be  closed 
against  every  other  friend." 

Lord  Glenlonely  bowed  submission.  The 
Duke  desired  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  St.  Clair, 
and  said,  "  Friendship  must  plead  to  beauty  for 
the  moments  of  neglect." 

Emily  took  the  compliment  with  polite  in- 
difference, the  Duke  his  water  like  a  true 
believer,  then  turned  to  the  walks,  while  Glen- 
lonely and  party  returned  to  their  villa. 

We  have  said  tliat  anxiety  for  Miss  St.  Clair 
was  the  motive  which  induced  Lord  Glenlonely 
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to  visit  Saltenham ;  the  same  hopes  of  cheating 
the  current  of  her  thoughts,  led  him  through 
the  forms  of  the  pump-room.  For  himself, 
death  was  disarmed  of  its  terrors  ;  he  looked  for 
the  awful  summons  of  the  monarch,  as  a  voice 
which  would  call  to  immortality,  and  lead  to 
his  Mary  in  heaven.  A  something  warned  him 
that  the  hour  was  not  far  distant ;  a  sinking,  a 
fluttering  of  the  vital  spark  within,  seemed  to 
say  that  the  trumpet  was  raised,  that  the  blast 
would  soon  be  blown  :  calm  and  resigned  for 
himself,  this  feeling  quickened  his  fears  and 
exertions  for  the  health  of  the  drooping  Emily. 
With  this  view  he  had  cheerfully  embraced 
Lady  Murray's  offer,  and  given  her  unlimited 
power  to  form  a  cheerful  society,  to  which  he 
himself  felt  unequal ;  with  the  assistance  of  her 
mercurial  nephew,  it  was  easily  accomplished. 

"  Douglas,"  said  Campbell,  "  we,  meaning 
myself,  are  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Lady 
Murray,  and  command  your  presence  at  the 
breakfast  table." 

The  conscript  betokened  obedience  by  a  bow 
to  the  commander-in-chief. 
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"  Norman,  you  must  yield  to  the  sauvages  du 
jiord,  as  M.  d' Alembic  calls  us  Scotch;"  and 
then  turning  to  a  good  looking  young  man,  full 
of  sweet,  silly  nothings,  he  added,  "  My  Lord 
Booby,  may  we  hope  to  enlist  you  under  our 
banners?"  His  Lordship  would  be  too  happy 
—  too  delighted  —  to  ur  !  to  ur  !  —  which,  with 
a  bow  like  the  nod  of  a  mandarin  figure,  meant 
he  would  come. 

"Whom  next?"  whispered  Douglas.  "  Why 
did  you  ask  that  man  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  likely  to  starve  at  Glenlonely's 
table,  and  I  rejoice  at  catching  two  boobies 
and  a  noddy.  I  know  my  man,"  said  Mac; 
"  as  good  as  an  orchestra,  much  too  etherial  to 
eat  —  in  public.  While  we  breakfast,  he  will 
amuse  the  mortals.  Andiamo ;  our  company  is 
complete." 

As  they  were  leaving  the  walks  their  path 
was  crossed  by  a  man  with  a  snub  nose  —  beard 
and  whiskers  which  enveloped  his  face  like  a 
sable  boa.  His  figure  was  good  and  striking. 
Even  Lord  Booby  raised  his  glass,  and  turning 
to  Campbell,  inquired  with  his  usual  pur  —  ur — 
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ur —  "  Who's  that?  I  have  seen  his  face  about 
town." 

"  Have  you,  indeed?"  replied  Mac.  "  Then 
you  liave  seen  more  than  most."  There  was 
some  truth  in  the  reply,  for  little  of  the  face 
was  visible,  except  the  projecting  point  of  a  red 
nose,  which  seemed,  like  the  last  rose  of  sum- 
mer, stuck  into  a  bush  of  black  hair. 

Booby  did  not  take ;  he  stared  for  further 
explanation,  and  guessing  at  some  hidden  joke, 
purred  his  usual  ur  !  ur  !  —  the  only  approach 
to  an  r  he  ever  made  —  laughed  a  gentle  ha  ! 
ha  !  in  his  throat,  and  said,  "  Prodigiously  good, 
Mac ;  I  have  missed  him  these  six  months,  and 
thought  he  was  dead,  poor  devil  ! " 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Mac  ;  "  but  your  Lordship 
is  a  shrewd  guesser,  for  he  was  nearly  burnt 
to  death.  Smoking  a  9igar  in  a  windy  day,  he 
set  fire  to  one  of  his  whiskers  :  it  blazed  like  a 
pack  of  wool,  and  burnt  him  dreadfully." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Norman,  "  he  is  not 
out  of  danger  yet :  the  nose  appears  to  be  still 
on  fire." 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  melancholy  !  "  said  Booby,  min- 
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gling  a  sigh  with  a  laugh ;  "  was  he  confined  so 
long?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mac,  with  gravity ;  "  he 
suffered  greatly  from  the  fire,  for  he  lost  his 
assurance  —  too  bashful  to  appear  with  half  a 
veil,  he  sneaked  off  like  a  shorn  fox,  and  hid 
himself  from  the  world,  till  he  produced  the 
black  twins,  which  now,  like  cherubs,  shroud 
the  blushes  of  his  face,  excepting  always  the  one 
settled  on  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  his  name  is  — 
Sir  Lucifer  Conservative." 

Carlton  Villa  was  shortly  reached.  Glen- 
lonely  was  received  by  ^loggeridge,  and  he  re- 
tired to  his  wing,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
soon  arranged  at  the  table.  Either  the  water, 
walk,  or  early  rising  and  late  breakfast,  is  apt  to 
create  a  plebeian  appetite  at  Saltenham.  Cissy 
knew  this  —  had  seen  through  her  cousin's 
manoeuvre,  and  was  malicious  enough  to  dis- 
turb it,  by  asking  particulars  of  all  about  every 
one.  "  Macgregor,"  she  said,  dropping  the 
abbreviation  in  presence  of  his  friends,  "  next 
week  Miss  St.  Clair  has  promised  to  vieid  to 
our  wishes,  and  we  mean  to  make  our  appear-^ 
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ance  in  this  gay  world ;  do  tell  us  how  you  like 
Saltenham,  where  you  dined  last  week,  how 
you  like  the  balls  and  wines,  and  where  we  are 
to  go.  and  not  to  go." 

"  Fair  cousin,"  said  Mac,  pausing  over  a 
pet  mouthful,  just  arranged  on  his  fork,  '*  you 
are  a  very  malignant,  and  have  sought  my  de- 
struction from  the  day  of  your  arrival,  when  I 
lost  the  dinner  I  had  waited  for.  I  hope  you 
will  live  to  be  settled  here." 

««  Pray,  why  so?" 

"  Because  it  is  the  strong-hold  of  young  ladies 
clinging  to  the  title  of  Miss,  though  they  have 
passed  the  forlorn  hope  of  matrimony.  But 
my  honourable  friend  knows  more  of  the  place 
than  I.  Douglas,  Norman,  Booby  —  is  it 
not  so?" 

His  young  Lordship  was  inhaling  the  aroma 
of  coffee,  coquetting  a  rusk,  and  displaying 
some  resplendent  rings,  a  finery  which  most 
fools  affect. 

"  Ur  !  —  ur  !  —  yes  —  the  place  is  ve — 2/ 
prodigal  of  cold  water  in  the  morning,  hot  in 
the  evening,  and  maidens  at  all  hours " 
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"  Booby,"  said  Douglas,  "  that  is  the  most 
severe  thing  I  ever  heard  you  repeat.  You  are 
almost  as  bad  as  Nevill,  who  described  the  out- 
lay of  an  evening  party  —  as  tea,  entitled  black 
and  green  —  the  black  looking  green,  and  the 
green  white ;  the  coffee,  "  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable, "  to  all  but  the  hostess  —  one 
china  dish  with  bread  and  butter  curled  like 
fried  bacon,  and  another  with  a  pound  of  rout- 
cakes  set  in  a  chevaux  defrise  of  ladies'  fingers." 

"  How  ungrateful,"  said  Norman,  "  to  omit 
the  negus  and  lemonade  which  you  described  as 
hot  water  wanting  lemon,  and  sour  wine 
making  lemon  superfluous  ! " 

"For  shame,  gentlemen,"  said  Cissy;  "I  beg 
mercy  for  the  race  to  which  my  cousin  has 
kindly  doomed  me.  I  fear  you  all  drank  too 
freely  of  the  sour  wine.  How  did  you  like 
your  dinner  yesterday,  Macgregor  ?  where  I 
know  your  friends  did  not  dine." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mac,  who  could  not  escape, 
but  strove  to  be  sententious  —  "  poison  for 
wine  —  little  more  than  boiled  beef  and  suet 
dumplings  for  dinner." 
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There  was  no  escaping.  "  Whom,"  asked 
Cissy,  "  did  you  lead  to  dinner?  " 

"  No  one,"  answered  Mac  :  "  I  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  my  arm  to  the  prettiest  in  the 
room  when  I  was  marched  off  with  Miss  Blos- 
som —  deep  read  —  blue  and  blooming  as  an 
everlasting  sweet  pea.  I  felt  like  a  slave  con- 
demned to  the  gallies." 

"  Ay,"  said  Norman,  "  and  she,  doubtless, 
made  you  look  to  your  scroll,  and  kept  you  up 
to  your  work." 

"  I,"  said  Mac,  "  who  beat  the  best  member 
of  the  Funny  Club,  could  have  distanced  her 
there ;  no  —  that  was  not  her  crime  —  she 
spoiled  my  dinner." 

"  How  so  ?  "  asked  the  sisters. 

"  Why,"  in  spite  of  mulligatawny  —  curry  — 
and  champagne — my  blood  ran  cold  all  dinner- 
time—  she  made  a  spoon  of  her  knife,  and 
swallowed  cold  steel  like  a  Chinese  juggler.  I 
thought  she  must  have  cut  her  throat." 

"  And  lost,"  said  Norman,  "  the  food  she 
had  conjured  into  her  mouth?" 

<'  Even  so,"  said  Mac,  quickly  catching   the 
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idea.  "  A  shower  of  green  peas  and  blue  blood 
was  the  least  I  expected  —  horrible  !  most  hor- 
rible !     I  still  shudder  at  the  thought !  " 

"  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Murray,  "I  am  in- 
clined to  think  you  meditated  the  capture  of 
one  of  these  maidens,  and  — 

"  Found,  dear  aunt,  that  they  had  swallowed 
steel  till  their  hearts  were  case-hardened." 

"Precisely,"  continued  Lady  Murray;  "in 
other  words,  that  Captain  ^Macgregor  Campbell 
has  been  repulsed  with  shame.  What  else  could 
make  you  so  bitter  ?  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
old  maids." 

"  In  any  but  yourself,  my  dear  aunt,"  said 
Mac,  "  I  should  have  coupled  that  regard  with 
certain  unmarried  daughters.  The  Graces, 
however,"  looking  to  his  cousins,  "  form  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  their  mamma." 

The  sisters  smiled;  but  Cissy  voted  it  a  ma- 
licious compliment,  and  declared  "  that  neither 
herself  nor  sisters  had  any  wish  to  be  stuck  under 
a  glass-case,  and  remain  as  they  were  for  ever." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ladv  Murrav.  "  I  was  seri- 
ous.     If  these  ladies  have  wit,  talent,  and  good 
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humour  to  contribute  to  the  charms  of  society, 
their  harmless  tea  is  but  a  fair  and  wise  barter 
against  tlie  dinners  of  the  rich  and  pampered 
boobies." 

The  word  was  unlucky,  and  had  been  still 
more  so  in  the  singular.  As  Cissj^'s  eye  glanced 
from  Lord  Booby  to  Augustus,  her  good  breed- 
ino-  was  preserved  by  biting  her  tongue.  Lady 
Murray  proceeded  in  perfect  innocence: — "Un- 
der the  title  of  old  maids  I  have  found  many  of 
the  best,  the  most  agreeable,  and  most  useful 
of  our  sex  —  beings  who,  like  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  go  about  to  do  nothing  but  good." 

"  See,  fair  ladies,"  said  Mac,  "  to  what  per- 
fection ye  may  attain,  an  ye  live  long  enough. 
But,  dearest  aunt,  you  colour  with  the  kind- 
ness of  your  heart :  did  you  never  meet  the 
reverse?" 

"  Some  few  exceptions,  I  confess  —  beings 
who,  like  the  gall-nut,  blacken  all  they  touch, 
and  infuse  their  bitterness  wherever  they 
mingle." 

"  You  might,"  retorted  Augustus,  "  have 
pursued  the  likeness  in  the  shrivelled  nut  —  for, 
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some  there  are,  to  whom  the  evil  worm  within 
has  given  a  new  form,  a  separate  existence. 
They  journey  to  the  grave  as  if  they  had  long 
been  shaken  from  the  tree  of  hfe,  and  lost  all 
kindred  feelinor  for  the  livin^r." 

"  Shame  !  shame  !"  cried  the  ladies.  Cissy 
declared  mamma's  suspicions  must  be  true, 
and  begged  for  the  name  of  the  hard-hearted 
refustcT 

Douglas,  however,  assured  the  company, 
that  '•'  Mac  was  only  anxious  to  prove  how  we 
gentlemen  of  the  guards  do  know  something  of 
oak  trees  and  natural  history." 

"  Voild  tout,''  said  Mac ;  '•  but,  to  turn  from 
age  to  youth,  your  rivals  were  there,  the  three 
Misses  Shears,  whom  some  men  style  the  Graces, 
though  the  only  resemblance  I  could  find  was 
in  the  number  three." 

•'  Ur  —  ur  —  heiresses  are  they  not?"  purred 
Lord  Booby. 

'•  Yes,  Booby,"  said  Mac,  "  great  fortunes 
and  small  beauties :  they  are  set  in  gold,  but,  as 
handsome  Belmont  said,  the  setting  is  worth 
more  than  the  miniature." 
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"  Was  he  not  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
eldest?"  enquired  Norman. 

"  Even  so,"  said  Mac ;  "  there  was  a  promise 
of  sale,  but  the  contract  was  broken.  Belmont's 
description  to  me  was  not  particularly  loving." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asked  the  womankind,  who, 
though  the  kindest  in  the  world,  do  like  to  hear 
their  own  sex  canvassed. 

"  Belmont,"  continued  Mac,  "  who  happened 
to  be  of  the  party,  drew  my  attention  to  the 
Graces  as  they  rolled  into  the  room. 

"  '  Tilt  Graces  !  Campbell :  let  us  retire  to 
give  them  a  wider  berth  as  they  sail  into  the 
room  —  fifty  thousand  pounds  each! — no  bro- 
thers, and  father  dead  ! —  owned  immense  cotton 
works — the  eldest  bright  red  hair — second,  aw- 
fully fat  —  third,  christened  Jane,  that  little  bit 
of  a  teetotum  thing,  all  bustle,  no  body,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  dancing,  waltzes  till  she  drops. 
The  three  form  the  elements  of  their  for- 
tune, —  fire,  steam,  and  spinning-jenny.'  — 
Belmont  added,  that  when  their  papa  was 
about  to  be  knighted,  some  wag  advised  him 
to  have  his  daughters  drawn  and  quartered  in 
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his  arms :  to  which  the  cotton-headed  sire  re- 
phed,  '  Do  you  think  them  so  handsome  ?'  But 
this,  he  added,  he  did  not  believe ;  and  desired 
me  to  judge  for  myself." 

"And,"  inquired  Cissy,  "what  was  your 
judgment?" 

"'  There  was,"  answered  Mac,  "  damning  evi- 
dence against  them  :  they  malt  in  the  middle  of 
the  day ;  eat  bread  and  cheese  like  farmers ;  and 
are  redolent  of  mouse  traps  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Norman,  '•  the  handsome, 
hungry  Belmont  was  not  to  be  caught.  What 
occurred  to  break  the  match  off?" 

"  Did  you  never  hear  the  extraordinar\'  ac- 
cident which  led  to  this  untoward  event?" 

The  men  said  "  No ;"  and  Cissy  said,  "  Mac- 
gregor,  you  are  certain  ^\e  have  not :  so  pray 
give  the  particulars." 

Mac  shook  his  head,  and  affected  to  look 
melancholy,  as  he  said,  "  You  shall  hear :  she, 
the  bright-haired  beauty,  had  been  to  a  ball, 
which  had  done  its  utmost  to  make  her  happy : 
her  dress  was  becoming ;  her  shoes  did  not 
pinch  ;   every  charm   remained   where  art   had 
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placed  it ;  and  she  had  danced,  we  know  not 
how  many  times,  with  the  handsome  Behnont, 
the  man  par  excellence  whom  she  hoped  ere  long 
to  make  her  partner  for  life.  Fatigued  with 
the  waltz,  galopade,  and  excessive  happiness, 
she  was  unequal  to  appear  at  the  breakfast 
table  the  following,  or  rather  the  same,  morning, 
where  her  father,  then  alive,  and  a  dear  good 
stay-at-home,  was  eating  his  solitary  meal." 

"  Poor  old  gentleman  ! "  said  Cissy.     "  Pray 
keep  to  the  point." 

"  About  noon,"  continued  Mac,  "  she  ma- 
naged to  find  her  way  into  the  dining  room ; 
and,  having  had  no  breakfast,  she  was  not  sorry 
to  see  the  luncheon  displayed.  Her  nerves, 
shaken  and  exhausted,  required  some  gentle 
stimulant:  a  brown  jug  of  ale,  modestly  called 
"  table  beer,"  Cheshire  cheese,  and  a  crusty 
loaf,  offered  the  favourite  remedy.  Having  put 
the  shattered  nerves  into  very  substantial  re- 
pair, she  retired  to  the  library,  drew  down  the 
blinds,  and  threw  herself  on  the  sofa.  Nature 
and  digestion  required  rest;  and  she  became 
insensible  to  all  that  was  passing  in  this  world." 
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"  Mr. Mr. poor  ivretch  !   fainted,  I 

presume  ?*'  purred  Booby. 

"  Oh  no  I"  said  Mac;  "merely  fell  into  a 
particularly  sound  sleep.  At  this  moment,  her 
hoped  for  and  intended  came  to  make  his  in- 
quiries for  the  heiress.  Availing  himself  of  the 
footing  on  which  he  stood,  he  approached  by 
the  shrubberies  of  the  garden,  and  paused  at 
the  open  window  of  the  well  known  library  : 
the  blind  was  down,  but  it  needed  little  effort 
to  turn  it  aside.  AMiat  a  glor'ous  vision  there 
met  the  gaze  of  the  ardent  lover  !  —  there  lay 
the  beloved  of  his  heart,  oppressed  by  the  sweet 
labour  of  dancing  with  him  !  one  arm  was  con- 
cealed, the  other  fell  gracefully  by  her  side ; 
and  the  unconscious  hand  seemed  to  point  at 
an  album  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor ;  a 
pretty  foot  and  ankle  led  the  eyes  of  the  lover 
to  a  larger  portion  of  leg  than  is  usually  shown 
by  ladies  when  awake ;  the  lips  were  half  open, 
and  he  called  to  mind  the  row  of  pearls  within. 
Should  he  wake  her  !  —  it  were  selfish  to  do  so ; 
—  should  he  kiss  her  ?  —  the  temptation  was 
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too  great ;  and  he  thought  he  miglit  do  this 
without  disturbing  her  slumbers." 

"  You  are  growing  poetical  and  tedious," 
said  Norman. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  sweetly  echoed  the  voice  of 
fair  woman. 

"  The  resolution  once  made,  the  cautious 
lover  advanced  on  tip-toe ;  the  soft  Persian 
yielded  to  his  pressure  in  silence.  He  made  a 
masked  battery  of  the  back  of  the  sofa  :  another 
step  —  another  moment  —  and  the  thief  had 
robbed  the  rosy  coral,  when,  to  his  horror  and 
amazement,  he  saw  that  he  was  forestalled." 

"•  Ye  gracious  gods  ! "  exclaimed  Booby,  with- 
out a  purr;   "was  she  not  sleeping  alone?" 

"  No  !"  said  Mac,  "  she  was  not  :  there  was 
a  mouse  looking  down  her  throat,  as  if  it  were 
a  cheese  cellar  !  " 

Even  Lord  Booby  joined  the  men  in  a  peal 
of  hearty  laughter  upon  this  announcement.  The 
ladies  could  not  but  laugh,  too,  though  their 
imagination  had  been  wound  up  to  a  much 
more  romantic  pitch. 

"  Well,"  said  Cissy,  in  a  tone  bordering  on 
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disappointment,   "  let  us  hear  the  finale  of  this 
tragic  discovery." 

"  It  is  soon  told,"  said  Mac.  "  The  lover,  un- 
able to  repress  his  feelings^  uttered  a  something 
between  a  groan  and  a  shriek.  The  virgin 
awoke  !  —  the  mouse  ran  away  :  and  the  breath 
of  cheese,  which  escaped  from  the  elder  of  the 
Graces,  told  the  truth  without  the  aid  of  words  ! 
The  lover  had  looked  his  last ;  he  retraced  his 
steps,  and  never  recovered  from  the  shock." 

"  Mr. Mr. ;  but  Belmont  is  alive,". 

purred  the  literal  Booby. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mac  :  "  it  was  only  yesterday  he 
gave  me  the  particulars.  I  accused  him  of 
cruelty  and  hard-heartedness :  he  could  not 
deny  the  charge.  '  I  fear,'  he  said,  '  that  I 
did  behave  ill :  better  to  do  so  before,  than  after 
marriage.  I  never  could  have  looked  upon  that 
mouth  without  thinking  of  a  colony  of  mites.'  " 

"  Auofustus,"  said  Ladv  Murray,  "  the  waters 
of  Saltenham  have  embittered  your  tongue. 
We  will  listen  no  more  to  you." 

"  Quite  right,  dear  mamma,"  said  Cissy,  "  for 
we  all  have  business  of  importance  to  ourselves  ; 
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and  I  Ijave  two  appointments  with  gentlemen  — 
my  German  master  and  another;  to  whom  I 
have  vowed  to  devote  an  hour  this  morning." 

Mac  looked  a  little  disquieted.  Cissy  said, 
quietly,  "  Don't  look  so  stern,  dear  Coz ; — quite 
correct,  I  assure  you :  only  a  middle  aged  man  ; 
a  very  proper  companion  for  one  whom  you 
doom  to  the  sisterhood;'*  and  then,  turning  to 
Lord  Booby,  she  added,  "  Do  you  know  Hal- 
lam^s  History^  my  Lord?" 

"  Er  !  Er  !  Hal  lam  ?  Er — yes  :  we  were  at 
Harroiu  together;  —drives  a  pretty  team, — rather 
heavy,  but  he  is  di  prodigiously  good  fellow." 

"  That  must  be  the  man,"  said  Cissy  to  her 
cousin,  with  one  of  her  beautiful  gypsey  smiles. 
The  men  departed  to  kill  time  as  they  could ; 
the  women  to  their  books,  their  studies,  their 
painting,  and  work ;  forming  that  wise  and 
social  nnion  of  morning  pursuits,  that  har- 
monious blending  of  the  intellectual  and  useful, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  an 
English  family. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

THE    MASKED    BALL,    AND    ENGLISH    BREAKFAST: 
THE  FORMER  DISCUSSED  AT  THE  LATTER. 

Came  he  unasked  ? 

'  T  is  so  believed,  my  Lord. 
And  how  attired  ?  —  was  not  the  fellow  mask'd  ? 
Ay,  by  my  troth,  he  was,  —  and  wore  a  mask. 
Which  made  the  merry  maskers  quail. 

How  so  '1 
Why,  Hamlet's  garb  was  merriment  itself, 
Compared  to  his :  — like  trappings  of  the  dead, 
His  velvet  mantle  fell ;  —  his  helmet  was 
The  effigy  of  death  —  a  human  skull,  — 
O'er  which  a  knot  of  sable  feathers  danced 
Like  plumes  upon  a  hearse.  A.  Bird. 

Lord  Glenlonely  received  the  proffered 
visit  from  his  Royal  Highness  :  to  all  others  his 
door  was  closed.  A  suite  of  rooms,  apparently 
added  to  the  original  design,  gave  him  the 
luxury  of  a  private  staircase,  and  the  means  of 
uninterrupted  seclusion, 
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A  few  weeks  were  sufficient  to  convince  Lady 
Murray,  that  amidst  the  indescribable  varieties 
of  Sahenliam,  an  excellent  society  was  to  be 
found.  The  volatile  nephew  was  a  very  different 
man  when  closeted  with  his  aunt.  Though 
prone  to  seize  on  the  ridiculous,  and  colour  with 
the  buoyancy  of  his  own  playful  imagination,  he 
was  a  deep,  as  well  as  quick,  observer  :  nursed  in 
the  cradle  of  patricians,  accustomed  to  live  with 
the  best  and  brightest  in  the  land  —  to  mix, 
not  mingle,  with  the  various  shades  of  life  —  he 
detected  in  an  instant  the  coarse,  though  wor- 
shipped for  their  wealth  —  the  profligate,  though 
followed  for  their  titles;  and  read  at  once 
the  good  and  great,  wliether  clad  in  the  scholar^s 
simple  garb,  or  robed  in  that  air  of  fashion 
whose  limit  is  as  undefinable  as  its  vulgarity  is 
certain  when  carried  to  extremes. 

The  health  and  spirits  of  Miss  St.  Clair  had 
decidedly  improved,  though  truth  obliges  us  to 
say  that  the  whole  merit  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  wonder-working  waters — they  had  not 
been  even  tasted :  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  had  no  claims  upon  this  change  for  the  bet- 
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te»\  The  amusing  crowds  which  so  happily  di- 
verted the  current  of  her  thoughts,  had,  doubt- 
less, drunk  deeply  from  the  briny  wells  ;  and,  if 
certain  earths  are  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
conservatives,  as  to  preserve  the  dead  from  cor- 
ruption, may  we  not  deem  it  possible  that  the 
living  clay  may  be  so  saturated  with  the  waters 
of  health  as  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with 
the  principles  of  life  ?  Leaving  this  abstruse 
question  to  any  who  wish  to  pursue  it,  we  pass 
to  the  more  simple  and  established  facts,  that 
when  people  desert  the  comforts  of  their  own 
homes,  with  the  determination  of  being  pleased 
in  lodging  houses,  furnished  with  all  but  what 
is  necessary,  they  usually  succeed :  this,  with 
faith  in  the  air  they  breathe,  the  ^^ater  they 
drink,  and  physicians  they  consult,  alleviates 
real  and  destroys  imaginary  sickness ;  —  the 
charm  of  cheerfulness  is  wrought,  its  sunny  rays 
are  reflected,  and  melancholy  is  tauglit  to  smile 
in  the  midst  of  content  and  happiness. 

If  such  were  the  case  with  Miss  St.  Clair,  in 
Lord  Glenlonely  was  found  the  exception  which 
usually  attends  a  general  rule.     When  the  wea- 
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ther  permitted,  he  still  cuntinued  his  morning 
visit  to  the  walks;  but  neither  the  smiles  of  man, 
nor  childhood's  prattling  joy,  could  change  the 
fixed  and  marble  sadness  of  his  features.    He 
walked  like   the  dead   amidst  the  living —  not 
in   the  image  of  death  which  monkish  tyranny 
devised,    ghastly  and    revolting;  but   such    as 
Chantrey  has  pictured  in  the  Sisters  who  "  have 
fallen  asleep,"  with  the  snow-drop  in  the  hand  ; 
such  as  the  ancients  imai^ined  in  the  dauo^hter  of 
Night,  the  sister  of  Sleep,  and  friend  of  the  un- 
happy.    If,  instead  of  warming  in  the  glow  of 
surrounding  mirth,   Lord  Glenlonely's  features 
cast  a  shadow  as  his  steps  approached —  if  mirth 
were  hushed,  and  childhood  paused  to  look  on 
one  who  seemed  unlike  the  living — there  was 
no  terror,  no  pain,  in  contemplating  an  image 
of  death  so  calm,  so  beautiful  and  still. 

Once,  however,  music  assumed  the  mastery, 
and  fixed  the  attention  of  him  who  appeared  so 
dead  to  all  that  was  passing  around.  The 
morning  was  particularly  fine,  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  hawthorn  were  pouring  their  incense  to 
the  sun.     Even  Glenlonely  quickened  with  the 
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freshness  of  early  day,  and  was  recalling  to  the 
memory  of  his  "dear  Emmy"  the  scenes 
which  they  had  exchanged  for  the  present : 
when  the  band  played  one  of  those  Scottish  airs 
which  touch  with  their  sad  and  simple  harmony 
the  feelings  of  all.  It  was  a  singular  coin- 
cidence: though  the  air  had  probably  been  se- 
lected as  a  compliment  to  his  Lordship,  it  came 
upon  the  ear  when  his  thoughts  were  with  his 
home,  and  it  was  the  air  which  his  Mary  had 
loved  above  others :  silent  and  riveted,  he 
listened  for  a  time,  till,  making  the  effort  to 
speak,  he  said,  "  Lead  me  hence,  dearest  Emil}^ ; 
those  tones  sound  like  a  voice  from  the  grave." 
From  that  time  he  rarely  appeared  in  public. 

Glenlonely  was  "the  shadow  of  a  name:" 
the  substance  was  never  seen.  His  envied  invi- 
tations were  issued:  the  guests  failed  not  at  the 
appointed  hour ;  the  taste,  style,  and  hospitality 
were  admired ;  but  the  host  rarely  shared  the 
delights  he  procured  for  others.  Lady  Murray 
did  the  honours  —  she  was  the  Queen  Regent: 
her  lovely  daughters  and  Miss  St.  Clair  were  the 
court;  while  Augustus  Macgregor  Campbell 
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was  staff-chamberlain,  aid-de-camp,  and  a  host 
within  his  delighted  self. 

In  addition  to  the  society  of  Saltenham, 
Carlton  Villa  was  enlivened  by  the  occasional 
sojourn  of  the  mutual  friends  of  Lady  Murray 
and  Miss  St.  Clair.  A  masked  ball  had  long 
been  announced  by  the  Duchess  of  Dominoes, 
and  report  said  it  was  to  be  the  "  very  most " 
deliiJfhtful  thin":  that  ever  was  seen. 

So  much  had  Miss  St.  Clair  been  benefited 
by  the  change  of  scene  and  necessity  of  exer- 
tion, that  she  had  already  joined  the  Murrays 
in  many  of  dicir  parties,  and  now  yielded  to 
their  request  of  going  to  the  much  talked  of 
ball.  Tickets,  designed  with  elegance  and  hu- 
mour, were  sent  to  the  elect  of  Saltenham,  and 
all  the  principal  famihes  within  twenty  miles. 
They  were,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  so  greatly  in 
request,  that  not  one  remained  to  present  to 
our  readers.  We  must,  therefore,  request  the 
honour  of  their  company  on  the  following  day  to 
partake  of  an  English  breakfast,  and  hear  the 
printed  debates  of  that  eventful  night. 

A   well-ordered  breakfast  is  a  capital   thing. 
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We  speak  not  of  a  public  breakfast,  for  that  is 
a  profanation  of  the  word  :  it  would  be  like 
adding  "Mr."  or  "Duke,"  by  way  of  im- 
provement, to  the  proud  title  of  "  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk." No  ;  we  mean  an  English  breakfast,  one 
which  unites  the  refinement  of  the  present  age 
with  the  good  old  customs  of  our  ancestors. 
There  is  a  purity  and  freshness  in  the  first 
greetings  of  the  morning  —  in  the  look  of  all, 
and  every  thing  about  us.  Man,  proud  man, 
has  humbled  his  knee  to  Him  who  lays  our 
stormy  passions  in  the  dead  of  night.  Woman, 
gentle  woman,  beams  with  the  light  of  heaven  : 
there  is  a  ray  immortal  in  the  pure  bright  eye, 
which  tells  of  angels  watchino^  while  the  wearv 
sleep.  There  is  a  purity  and  freshness  in  the 
order  of  the  table  :  the  damiask,  white  as  driven 
snow;  the  silver,  bright  and  unsullied  as  the 
fairy's  mirror:  the  polished  glass,  c^ear  and 
sparkling  as  the  crystal  ice  which  cools  the 
moulded  riclies  of  the  dairy ;  the  china,  soft  as 
enamel,  bearing  the  sugared  fruits  or  spicy 
meats;  the  fresh  and  verdant  parsley  strewed  on 
the  luckless  char,   whose  form  is  stretched  upon 
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the  tomb  it  fills;  the  perfume  of  the  Mocha 
mingled  with  wieaths  of  rising  steam;  —  and 
last,  not  least,  there  is  an  honest  hearty  welcome 
in  the  massive  sideboard.  We  read,  "  Hail  to 
John  Bull  I  "  in  the  beef  of  Old  England,  which 
towers  in  the  centre,  and  frowns  defiance  on 
the  Perigord  of  France,  the  ham  of  Westphalia : 
and  well  may  it  do  so,  backed  by  the  goose-pie 
of  Yorkshire,  and  game-pie  of  Norfolk. 

Who  could  look  on  this,  nor  feel  its  charm  ? 
Though  appetite  were  wanting,  the  mind  might 
feast;  for  it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the  young, 
the  innocent,  and  beautiful  assemble.  The 
slumber  of  night,  the  toilet  of  the  day,  have 
trimmed  the  weary  lamp ;  the  sun  is  up,  its 
light  is  caught,  its  rays  are  darting  from  the 
locks  of  hair,  and  the  rosy  breath  of  morn  has 
played  upon  the  cheeks.  It  is  a  glorious  sight 
to  see  the  mother  descend  and  receive  the 
homage  of  affection;  to  read  in  her  look  of 
gratitude,  praise  to  the  Almighty,  who  had  re- 
stored her  earthly  treasures  for  another  day  ! 

This  is  worth  a  thousand  dinners.  The  blaze 
of  jewellery,  the  robes  of  gold,  fade  in  compari- 
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son :    what  are  these   to  fashion's  masterpiece, 

—  simplicity  with  style  ?  what  to  the  coral  of 
Naples,  the  cameo  of  Rome,  the  silken  zone, 
chosen  with  a  taste  which  shows  the  harmony  of 
colours?  what  to  the  frills,  crisp  as  the  frosted 
grass ;  the  collar,  simple  as  the  outline  of  the 
falling  shoulder  ;  or  the  mysterious  points  of  the 
graceful  canezou  ?  Each  and  all,  spotless  and 
unruffled,  tell  of  the  mind  at  peace,  good-will, 
and  home. 

There  is  a  charm  in  this  which  fades  with  the 
setting  sun.  The  banquet  hour  is  one  of  trial. 
Some  awkward  beau,  or  heedless  husband,  may 
ruffle  the  swelling  robe,  and  plant  a  frown  on 
woman's  brow :  "  the  winds  of  heaven  may  visit 
her  face  too  roughly,"  and  spoil  the  labours  of 
my  lady's  lady.  The  feast  is  spread ;  the  guests 
are  called  :  pride,  envy,  and  hatred  are  rankling 
beneath  the  polished  breast-plate  of  hypocrisy; 
the  alphabet  of  precedence  has  been  deranged, 

—  B.  for  "booby  "  has  paired  oif  before  A.  for 
"  ass ; "  the  gartered  knight  is  choked  with 
anger;  the  bath  is  boiling  over;  St.  Patrick  has 
placed  the  thistle   upon  thorns  for  the  evening: 
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it  is  the  holiday  of  evil  passions,  and  the  fair 
daughters  of  Eve  drink  of  tlie  poison.  What  a 
contrast  !  what  a  "falling  off"  is  this  from  the 
happy  artless  hour  of  an  English  breakfast, 
which,  if  there  be  but  a  party  of  the  preceding 
night  to  talk  over,  is  then  complete  indeed. 

Such  was  the  case  on  the  memorable  morn- 
ing, to  the  delightful  repast  of  which  we  have 
invited  our  readers. 

Lady  Murray,  dreading  the  heat  of  the  room, 
had  requested  a  friend  to  chaperon  her  daugh- 
ters and  ^liss  St.  Clair.  Douglas  had  been  ab- 
sent on  guard,  and  arrived  too  late  to  obtain  a 
ticket ;  and  others  of  the  breakfast  table  had 
shared  this  fate  as  well  as  our  readers. 

"  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Murray,  "  let  me 
hear  how  the  party  went  off.  I  can  get  nothing 
from  my  girls  but  'confusion  worse  confounded: ' 
no  two  saw  alike,  and  each  saw  so  much  that 
neither  of  them  can  describe  any  thing." 

*'  Dear  aunt,"  said  Mac,  intent  upon  an 
elegant  extract  from  Monsieur  Perigord,  "you 
are  as  spiteful  as  your  daughter,  who  expects 
me  to  mag  like  her  magpie,  and  fast  like  an 
anchorite." 
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"  Dear  pet,"  said  Cissy,  '•  that  is  why  I  love 
him,  and  because  he  does  all  that  I  tell  him : 
—  did  he  not  welcome  you  kindly  ?  " 

"  He  nearly  bit  oflF  my  finger,"  said  Mae, 
showing  the  scar. 

"  I  forgot  that,"  said  Cissy,  laughing  at  the 
recollection.  "  But  pray  be  as  obedient  ;  tell 
mamma  who  played  the  characters  ;  and  I  will 
call  my  pet  Mac-pie,  in  honour  of  your  noble 
name." 

There  was  an  archness  in  this  whimsical  com- 
pliment which  won  Mac,  and,  addressing  Lady 
Murray,  he  said,  '•  You  were  wise  in  staying 
away  :  the  hall  was  like  a  green-house,  and  the 
rooms  like  a  hot-house ;  the  wax  melted,  and 
the  walls  perspired  (as  we  say  now);  the  old  flies 
of  last  year  thought  the  dog-days  had  come, 
crawled  from  their  winter  cribs,  and  tumbled 
down  our  throats." 

"  No  want  of  mag,  then,  I  suppose,"  said 
Douglas,  "  if  so  many  mouths  were  open." 

"  Tliey  were  not  all  talking,"  said  Norman, 
who  saw  Mac's  eye  directed  to  his  last  mouth- 
ful of  Perigord  :    "  hundreds  were   pouring  out 
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their  nonsense,  and  hundreds  were  swallowhig 
it  as  something  very  good  ;  a  few  were  flashing 
wit,  and  many  gaping  and  wondering  wliat  it 
could  mean." 

"  These,  I  presume,"  said  Douglas,  "  were 
your  fly-catchers  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Norman,  "  '  cobwebs  to 
catch  flies,*  as  the  book  is  called  which  teaches 
children  not  to  look  like  fools :  they  learnt  to 
keep  their  mouths  shut,  which  was  wisdom  in 
their  case ;  but  the  thing  was  really  kept  up 
with  spirit,  and  there  were  some  excellent  cha- 
racters, —  were  there  not,  Macgregor  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mac,  who  had  removed  any 
plea  for  silence.  "  The  Duchess  of  Dominoes, 
dressed  as  a  guinea,  was  a  rich  idea,  sterling 
and  current.  You  know  her  dumpling  form  and 
yellow  skin  —  these  probably  gave  the  hint:  her 
front  was  formed  of  stiff  pasteboard,  about  the 
size  of  a  loo  table ;  ditto  her  reverse :  these 
were  covered  with  yellow  silk,  and  connected 
by  the  same  material,  plaited  to  imitate  the  mil- 
ling on  the  coin :  in  the  front,  I  might  say  the 
dress  circle,   were  depicted,  in   bold  relief,   the 
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heads  of  William  and  Mary,  most  royally  ar- 
ranged. Whether  she  thought  that  two  heads 
were  better  than  one,  or  whether  (having  worn 
the  masculines  for  some  years)  she  knew  she 
could  play  the  two  characters  in  one,  or  what  led 
her  to  carry  double,  I  know  not;  but  all  present 
allowed  she  was  equal  to  the  task.  By  means  of 
a  speaking  trumpet,  which  reached  the  mouths 
of  the  august  couple,  we  heard  more  wit  and 
sense  than  are  apt  to  flow  from  regal  lips." 

"  And  what  of  the  reverse  ?"  asked  Douglas. 

"  'Honi  soit  qui  malypense^^^  said  Mac,  "was 
emblazoned  on  a  garter  :  within  this,  a  crown 
and  the  arms  of  England  sparkled,  with  the 
unmatched  jewellery  of  her  Grace.  The  impres- 
sion was  new  and  perfect,  with  one  exception." 

"  What  was  that?  "  inquired  several  voices  at 
once ;  while  a  sweet  little  mouth,  fresh  from  the 
school-room,  ventured  to  say,  "  There  were  no 
guineas  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary." 

"  That  is  a  trifle,"  said  Mac;  "  in  such  a 
case,  we  might  forgive  the  brain  for  coining 
falsely  :  the  only  fault  was,  that  when  the  clever 
little  woman  became  fatigued,  she  could  not  sit, 
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and  was  obliged  to  pass  herself  off,  and  '  leave 
us  poor  indeed.'  " 

"  Did  she  not  return  ?  "  inquired  poor  Bel- 
mont :  "  I  missed  her  on  a  sudden." 

"  You,"  said  Mac,  "ought  to  know,  as  well 
as  most,  how  quickly  a  guinea  goes,  and  that, 
once  changed,  it  soon  loses  its  value.  Having 
amused  the  whole  room  for  an  hour,  she  was 
melted  by  the  heat,  and,  assuming  another  form, 
she  amused  herself  the  rest  of  the  evening  by 
looking  on." 

"  Was  your  friend  Miss  Blossom  there,  the 
lady  who  played  such  a  part  with  her  knife  and 
forgot  her  fork  ?  "  asked  Lady  Murray,  with  a 
shadow  of  her  nephew's  satirical  humour. 

"  She  was,"  said  Mac,  —  "  the  odious  blood- 
thirsty creature  —  dressed  as  a  Persian  princess, 
and  wearinof  her  own  beard,  which  was  lonsj 
enough  for  a  prince :  I  wish  she  would  shave 
with  her  knife,  instead  of  threatening /^^/o  de  se. 
Yes,  there  she  was,  with  pretty  Master  Pretty  man 
as  her  satellite  :  he  meant  to  play  Apollo,  but 
looked  like  an  overgrown  Cupid,  —  all  smiles, 
dimples,  bow  and  quiver." 
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"And,"  added  Norman,  "being  too  large  for 
the  lap,  the  ladies  were  afraid  to  joke,  and  he 
played  his  part  most  innocently." 

"  You  have  not  mentioned  the  best  character 
in  the  room,"  said  Cissy,  addressing  her  cousin. 

"  My  modesty,"  said  Mao,  "  you  mean 
myself?  —  or  Dashwood,  of  the  tenth,  whom 
you " 

"  Neither,"  interrupted  Cissy,  "  but  superior 
to  both,  though  only  the  fraction  of  a  man,  and 
that  the  ninth." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  my  friend  the  tailor,"  said  Mac, 
catching  at  the  allusion  :  "  small  as  the  fraction 
might  be,  he  did,  I  confess,  play  his  part  to 
perfection." 

"Who  was  it?  —  Who  could  it]  be?"  asked 
one  and  another. 

"  Pray  let  me  hear  your  description,  Augus- 
tus," said  Lady  Murray. 

"  The  who,  may  not  be  told :  the  what  he 
was,  I  will  attempt  to  describe.  Woe  to  those 
who  presumed  upon  his  professional  weakness  ! 
The  tailor  had  wit  at  his  fingers'  ends,  which 
made  it  nine  to  one  against  most  who  attacked 
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him  :  had  he  not  uttered  a  word,  there  was  wit 
and  humour  in  his  cut;  his  mask  and  wig  were 
perfect,  —  the  former  with  a  nose  like  a  goose's 
beak,  the  latter  powdered  with  flue  and  shreds, 
and  bearing  a  paper  crown  with  a  set  of  nine- 
pins for  the  coronet." 

"  A  radical !  "  exclaimed  an  ancient  maiden, 
and  strongly  conservative :  "  that  was  wicked 
wit,  to  show  how  crowns  are  bowled  about  in 
these  days." 

"  You  are  severe,"  said  Macgregor  :  "  nine- 
pins might  be  deemed  the  emblem  proper  for  a 
tailor's  crown  ;  or  confess,  with  heraldic  perspi- 
cuity, that  nine  tailors  are  equal  to  one  block- 
head —  a  libelled  race  !  "  —  added  Mac,  by 
parenthesis,  looking  at  his  own  faultless  dress. 
"  Well,  his  coat  was  characteristically  shabby,  out 
at  elbows,  and  torn  ;  the  pockets  were  ample, 
and  in  either  might  be  detected  the  big  blush- 
ing cheek  of  a  red  cabbaG:e:  thev  served  another 
end,  and  concealed  the  junction  to  the  waist  of 
false  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  most  correctly  crossed, 
and  resting  on  a  board,  which  encompassed 
the  inward  man ;    the  board  itself  was  covered 
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with  green  cloth,  which  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
entirely  hid  the  living  legs  :  the  effect  was  sub- 
limely ridiculous  ;  it  seemed  like  a  sitting  man, 
calm  as  a  Hindoo  god,  and  supernaturally  sail- 
ing, without  the  eiFort  of  a  muscle.  The  crowd 
shrank  back  as  the  figure  moved  on,  and  the 
folding  doors  were  passed  as  easily  as  if  the  tailor 
and  his  shop  required  no  more  space  than  the 
sylph-like  waist  of  the  loveliest  woman  there." 

As  Campbell  said  this,  his  eyes  were  directed 
to  Miss  St.  Clair,  whose  beauty  had  won  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  but  who  now  appeared  insensi- 
ble to  the  compliment  and  all  that  was  passing 

around  her. 

"  Emily,"  said   Lady  Murray,  in  the  tone  of 

gentle  kindness,  "though  absent  this  morning, 

I  hope  you  were  not  so  last  night  ?  " 

On  which  the  literal  booby  said,  with  his  usual 

peroration,   "  Indeed,  Lady  Murray,  Miss   St. 

Clair  was  per-w-sent,  and  the  admhcation  of  the 

whole  tcoom" 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  Emily  started,  but, 

with  the  grace  and  calmness  of  the  perfect  lady, 

she  recalled  her  thoughts,  and,  with  the  sweetest 
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smile  that  sonow  ever  wore,  faintly  pleaded  a 
slight  head-ache,  denied  the  charge  of  absence, 
and  begged  Campbell  to  continue.  In  an  instant 
the  smile  had  passed  :  though  self-possessed, 
there  was  a  glassy  brightness  in  the  eye,  and 
the  pallor  of  her  noble  brow  passed  to  the  fad- 
ing cheek." 

Lord  Booby  saw  nothing  of  this :  proud  of  his 
compliment,  which  had  been  utterly  lost  on 
Miss  St.  Clair,  and  of  his  information,  which  no 
one  required,  he  caught  at  the  idea  of  another, 
and  encouraged  Campbell  to  proceed  with  the 
remaining  parts  of  this  f-ivaciion  of  a  man. 

"  You  have  had,"  said  Mac,  "  nearly  all  but 
his  parts  of  speech  ;  and  those,  if  I  mistake  not, 
seemed  more  cutting  than  you  liked.  Were  i/ou 
not  there?"  asked  Mac,  who  knewnhat  he  was, 
and  had  seen  his  lordship  receive  a  hit  which 
had  staggered  his  right  honourable  breath,  like 
a  blow  under  the  fifth  rib. 

His  lordship  purred  his  confession  of  "  Yes," 
and  said  no  more  :  he  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from  a  sudden  and  severe  stitch  in  his  side. 

Macgregor  took  no  notice  of  his  sufferings, 
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and  continued,  —  "I  have  said  there  was  hu- 
mour in  the  tailor  when  he  spoke  not.  On  the 
board  were  ranged  the  insignia  of  office  ;  mea- 
sures formed  from  strips  of  poetry  ;  enormous 
shears,  bearing  the  government  arrow,  which 
pointed  to  '  sinecures  and  taxes  ; '  a  fat  goose, 
with  a  bull's  head,  and  collar  engraved  '  John  ;  ' 
large  needles  headed  with  solid  brass,  and  '  war- 
ranted not  to  cut  in  the  eye.'  Sundry  notices 
graced  the  falling  curtain  ;  such  as  '  To  M.  P.s. 
— Coats  turned  and  made  to  sit  as  easy  as  ever.'. 
— 'Jobs  done  cheaper  than  in  Ireland.'  —  'Ex- 
members  reseated  on  moderate  terms.'  —  '  No 
money  in  advance.'  —  '  Nothhig  paid  until  the 
seat  is  secured.'  In  short,  he  was  armed  cap-a- 
pie,  for  on  each  conspicuous  sole  of  his  slippers 
was  —  '  look  to  thine  own  ! '  " 

"  And  what   said   the  man  himself?"  asked 
Lady  Muri-ay. 

"  That,"  said  Mac,  looking  at  Lord  Booby, 
"  is  more  easily  felt  than  told :  a  good  speech 
always  suffers  in  the  report.  When  the  fears  of 
the  supernatural  had  subsided,  and  eyes  were 
accustomed   to  a  man  who  sat  cross-legged  and 

VOL.  II.  E 
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sailed  in  the  air,  a  young  officer  of  the  tenth 
was  tiie  first  to  attack.  Up  he  marched,  as  bold 
as  a  lion,  all  gold  and  glitter,  and  with  a  face 
too  handsome  to  be  masked  —  excepting  always 
the  downy  lips,  which  were  effectually  hidden  by 
false  moustachios — with  the  aid  of  a  quizzing 
glass  stuck  into  one  eye,  he  fixed  on  the  blush- 
ing cabbage,  and  exclaimed,  '  Ye  gods,  the  fel- 
low is  a  tailor  !  the  nasty  wretch  !  the  odour  of 
cabbages  is  enough  to  make  me  faint.'  Upon 
which  he  pulled  from  his  bosom  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  richly  embroidered,  and  saturated 
v.'ith  perfume. 

"  Cabbage  is  the  tender  point  of  all  snips,  and 
a  joke  within  the  compass  of  most.  There  was 
a  laugh:  the  tailor  showed  symptoms  of  setting 
to  work  ;  but,  as  he  said  nothing,  the  tenth  man 
of  war  grew  bold,  and,  selecting  the  goose  as  the 
medium  for  raising  another  titter,  he  leant  on 
the  arm  of  a  brother  coxcomb  ;  reattached  his 
glass,  and,  surveying  the  whole  concern,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Great  cobbler  of  small  clothes,  is  that 
a  goose  I  see  before  me  ?  ' 

" '  Possible,'  said  the  man  of  shreds  and  patches ; 
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'  a  tailor  always  has  a  goose  at  hand  :  but  let  me 
see;' —  and  having  clipped  his  thimble  with  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
cornet's  glass,  and  surveyed,  first  his  own  goose, 
and  then  the  querist  and  his  friend,  he  repeated, 
^  Possible  !  but  we  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  delight 
in  a  thimble-full  of  pure  spirit :  it  makes  us  see 
quite  as  clearly  as  a  sober  fool,  and  accounts  for 
my  seeing  two  geese  at  this  moment.' 

"  The  tables  were  turned ;  the  thimble  beat 
Dollond  out  of  the  ring,  more  especially  when 
the  tailor  held  a  hand  lookino:-o;lass  to  their 
faces,  and  added,  '  For  you,  gentlemen,  a  small 
glass  will  do  as  well  as  a  thimble-full.'  " 

"  Sir  ! —  Sir  !  —  ve-icy  ic-iide,''  purred  Booby, 
who  had  gradually  recovered  from  the  stitch 
in  his  side :  "  neither  Weston  nor  Stulty  would 
have  said  so ;  too  well  b-zced  for  that." 

•'  Doubtless,"  said  Norman :  "  but  Campbell 
has  forgotten  to  add,  that  while  one  hand  held 
the  glass,  the  other  presented  a  long  handled 
clothes-brush,  in  case  the  tenth  man  wished  to 
brush  off  the  down  upon  his  lips." 

"  Thank,  you  Norman,"  said  Mac.  "  I  for- 
E  2 
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<jjot  how  tlie  lip  was  silenced,  and  was  thinking 
of  the  jovial  divine  who  made  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  tenth  —  '  Why,'  said  he  to  the 
tailor,  '  don't  you  set  to  work  and  mend  your 
ragged  elbows  ? ' 

"  '  Brother,'  was  the  ready  reply,  '  we,  who 
live  by  mending  others,  are  apt  to  neglect  our- 
selves.' 

"  '  An  idle  hound  !'  exclaimed  Darby  Tonson 
Featherweight,  who  was  dressed  as  a  jockey,  of 
course." 

"  And  born,  like  a  bantam  cock,  w;th  a  spur 
on  his  heel,"  added  Norman. 

"  '  Possible,'  as  Snip  said  to  the  tenth  ;  but 
1,"  continued  Mac,  "  am  giving  his  words,  and 
not  his  birth.  'You  idle  hound!'  cried  Fea- 
therweight; '  if  you  don't  work,  you  '11  not  sup- 
port your  character  ;  you  will  be  no  more  like 
a  tailor  than  I  am.' 

"  '  We  are  somewhat  alike  at  present,'  an- 
swered the  tailor,  '  for  we  are  both  out  at  elbows ; 
and  when  I  lose  my  character  we  shall  pass  for 
twins,  as  sure  as  two  black  legs  make  a  pair,' 
pointing   to   his   own   on    the    shopboard,    and 
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hitching  up  the  black  cotton  stockings  which 
had  escaped  from  the  gaping  knee  buttons. 

'•■  Darby  was  too  well  known  on  the  turf  to 
escape  this  hit,  and  bolted  forthwith." 

"Are  you  certain?"  asked  Lady  Murray, 
"  that  you  were  not  the  tailor  ?  You  seem  to 
have  his  words  by  heart." 

"  No,  'pon  honour,"  said  Mac,  "  only  his  ap- 
prentice boy.  I  did  help  him  to  a  customer  or 
two,  where  I  knew  the  nakedness  of  the  land; 
that  is  all." 

"  How  did  the  ladies  like  him  ?  "  asked 
Douglas. 

"Prodigiously!"  said  Mac,  "for  his  flattery 
was  as  polished  as  his  satire  was  cutting." 

"  Something  like  his  own  shears, '  said  Cissy. 
"  But  you  forget  the  pert  ]Miss  Pinafore,  who 
could  neither  read  satire  nor  joke,  and  who, 
pointing  to  the  brass-headed  needles,  exclaimed, 
'  How  stupid  !  they  've  got  no  eyes.'  " 

"  True,"  said  Mac  ;  "  and  what  was  the  an- 
swer?" 

"  '  Open  your  own.  Miss,  before  you  con- 
demn the  blindness  of  others :  work  that  in 
E  3 
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your  sampler,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  see  the 
j)oint  of  the  needle.'  " 

"  Nay,  if  I  remember  rightly,"  said  Mac,  "  a 
certain  cousin  of  mine,  who  played  a  Swiss  pea- 
sant for  the  beauty  of  the  dress,  not  of  her  an- 
kles, received  the  offer  of  tacking  an  apron  to  the 
bottom  of  her  petticoat,  on  reasonable  terms." 

"  7,"  said  Cissy,  "  heard  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Possible  again,"  said  Mac ;  "  nor  of  putting 
a  few  stitches  on  the  falling  shoulders,  which, 
said  he,  '  would  prove  as  useful  as  a  save-all  to 
a  miser.*  " 

"  Not  a  word  of  truth,"  said  Cissy  ;  "  the 
mere  invention,  this,  of  his  idle  apprentice." 

"Well,"  continued  Mac,  ''-you  might  not 
have  heard  it ;  for  there  was,  I  confess,  an  awful 
tumult  amongst  the  goddesses.  When  Snip  at- 
tacked the  undressed  circle  from  his  stage- 
forces  combined,  the  tenth  returned  to  the 
charge  ;  and,  with  the  courage  inspired  by  more 
than  a  thimble-full,  he  threatened  to  unmask 
'  the  impertinent  wretch.'  " 

"  '  To  hide  your  own  foolish  face  ?'  coolly  in- 
quired the  tailor. 
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"  Tills  repartee  on  the  cornet's  face  made  him 
smart,  and,  tingling  with  anger,  he  approached, 
as  if  about  to  execute  his  threat.  In  an  instant 
the  tailor's  hand  had  grasped  the  mighty  shears 
—  two  powerful  arms  were  raised  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  a  voice  of  thunder  exclaimed  — 
*  Stand  off !  respect  the  cloth  !  Approach  one 
inch,  and  the  god  of  war  shall  decide  whether 
the  shears  of  a  tailor  cannot  draw  blood  as  well 
as  the  bright  sword  of  the  tenth!'  With  these 
words,  the  dread  weapon  was  opened  like  the 
jaws  of  a  crocodile,  the  man  of  war  retreated, 
and  no  more  practical  jokes  were  attempted 
against  the  tailor  or  his  board  of  green  cloth." 

"  And  what,"  asked  Lady  Murray,  "  was  the 
end  of  your  clever  workman?" 

"  An  end  which  awaits  us  all,"  answered 
Mac;  "he  made  his  exit — he  went,  and  was 
seen  no  more:  but  whether,"  he  continued, 
in  a  tone  more  melancholy  than  playful,  "  whe- 
ther Fate's  scissars  really  cut  the  tailor's  thread, 
or  whether  he  merely  went  to  his  couch  and 
slept  the  sleep  which  is  the  image  of  death,  I 
know  not." 

E  4 
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There  was  a  niaijic  in  the  modulation  of 
Campbell's  voice,  wliich  carried  the  listeners 
"  from  gay  to  grave,"  and  tuned  their  feelings 
to  his  own.  His  concluding  words  were  spoken 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  fell  on  all  around 
i  im.  The  darker  current  of  his  thoughts  was 
unseen,  but  the  hidden  power  was  confessed  by 
a  silence  of  some  moments.  An  empty  head  has 
little  feeling ;  so  Lord  Booby  only  wondered  at 
the  pause,  and  asked  Campbell  "  if  there  were 
not  some  other  characters  of  which  he  could 
give  a  second  edition  ?  "  But  Campbell  was 
lost  in  thought ;  and  it  was  not  until  Booby  had 
given  a  louder  purr  than  usual,  and  added, 
•'  Why,  Macg-iceggar^  you  look  as  g-wave  as  if 
you  had  seen  the  ve-wy  devil." 

"  Your  penetration  is  unusual,"  said  Mac ; 
"  I  was  thinking  of  the  gentleman  in  black, 
and  —  wouM  that  I  had  not  seen  him  !  " 

This  wish  was  intended  for  himself,  and  the 
sentence  was  more  murmured  than  spoken,  but 
unconsciously  he  had  given  the  word  "  atten- 
tion ! "  The  very  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and 
knives,    obeyed  the    command;     or,   what    the 
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reader  may  deem  more  probable,  thirst  and 
hunger  being  satisfied,  the  breakfast  party  were 
able  to  attend  to  more  intellectual  excitement. 
There  is  nothino^  hke  feedinor  on  the  misery 
of  others,  while  we  digest  our  grosser  food.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  more  than  one  voice  called  on 
Campbell  to  explain,  without  reflecting  whether 
tlie  explanation  would  give  him  pain,  while  it 
gave  them  pleasure. 

"  I  fear,"  said  Campbell,  "  I  can  amuse  but 
little  by  my  interview  with  the  gentleman  in 
black ;  but  as  I  believe  the  present  party  had 
descended  to  the  supper  rooms,  I  comply  with 
the  request.  I  had  left  the  dancing  rooms,  and 
just  won  my  way  through  the  crowd  that 
thronged  the  ante-room,  when  my  attention 
was  caught  by  the  nodding  plumes  of  a  figure 
in  black,  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  stairs. 
There  needed  neither  herald  nor  trumpet  to 
clear  the  way  :  the  tide,  which  was  setting  down 
stairs,  ceased  to  flow;  nay,  more,  it  retreated 
right  and  left,  at  the  risk  of  washing  off  the 
plaster  of  the  wall  on  one  side,  and  breaking 
down  the  balusters  on  the  other.  There  cer- 
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tainly  was  a  satanic  dignity  in  the  step  of  this 
prince  of  darkness;  the  more  striking,  as  as- 
cending a  staircase  is  not  the  most  graceful  of 
man's  movements :  but  neither  this,  nor  the  set 
of  his  velvet  mantle,  could  account  for  the 
terror  which  he  seemed  to  inspire.  When  he 
reached  the  first  landing,  I  read  the  explana- 
tion. He  wore,  or  rather  held  to  his  face,  a 
mask,  which  represented  Death.  I  was  struck, 
like  those  around  me  ;  but,  recovering  from  my 
surprise,  only  felt  indignant  against  a  man  who 
dared  to  jest  with  such  a  subject  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. I  met  him  boldly  face  to  face.  He  had 
expected,  I  imagine,  that  none  would  cross  him 
in  his  path ;  for,  though  I  yielded  the  courtesy 
due  to  one  stranger  passing  another,  the  arm 
which  supported  the  mask  struck  somewhat 
ludely  against  my  unyielding  breast.  He 
turned  upon  me  like  an  asp ;  the  mask  of  death 
was  aside,  and  I  looked  upon  features  more 
ghastly  than  the  sightless  orbs  of  the  human 
skull.  I  shall  never  forget  them.  The  living 
fire  of  every  evil  passion  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
while  the  cold  pallid  features  seemed  as  if  they 
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XK'ere  fixed  in  the  stamp  of  guilt  and  misery.  I 
shall  never  forget  them  !  And  yet,"  continued 
Campbell,  as  musing  on  the  past,  "  that  face 
recalls " 

Here  the  musings  were  broken  off  by  Lord 
Booby  confessing  his  interest,  and  asking,  with- 
out a  purr,  "  Who  was  the  fellow?" 

"  He  was,"  said  Campbell,  "  unknown  to  all 
—  a  self-invited  guest:  such,  at  least,  was  the 
answer  to  my  inquiries.  I  came  away,  for  my 
spirits  had  withered  in  that  single  glance.  This 
morning  1  renewed  my  inquiry  with  the  same 
result ;  he  was  known  to  none,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, had  preserved  the  silence  of  the  grave." 

"  Strange ! "  said  Ladv  Murrav.  "  And  whom 
did  he  address  ?  " 

"  That,  too,"  said  Campbell,  ''  I  know  not  — 
I  only  heard  it  was  one  of  the  fair  daughters 
of  Eve,  and  that  the  lady  was  so  alarmed " 

Here  the  attention  which  had  been  fixed  on 
Campbell  was  suddenly  directed  to  the  lovely 
form  of  Emily  St.  Clair.  A  faint  groan  wa« 
heard ;  her  eyes  had  closed ;  and,  but  for 
timely  assistance,  she  had  fallen  from  her  chair, 
E  6 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


THE    PENNY    POST. 

Her  friends  and  attendants  pretended  to  laugh  at  the 
i>otion,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  Ladyship  that  it  was  but 
a  dream. 

"  A  dream!"  she  exclaimed,  "would  that  it  were  J 
Will  you  believe  your  own  eyes  ?"  And,  withdrawing  her 
beautiful  arm  from  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  she  pointed 
to  her  wrist  —  for  the  width  of  a  massive  bracelet  the 
flesh  was  withered  to  the  bone !  She  ever  afterwards  wore 
a  strip  of  black  velvet  to  conceal  the  fatal  evidence  .... 
The  same  day  an  epistle  was  received  from  the  dead  letter 
ofRce.  The  Ghod  Story. 

The  sudden  illness  of  Miss  St.  Clair  produced 
a  scene  ;  but  she,  who  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  idea  of  playing  the  i)rincipal  part,  was  in- 
sensible to  all  that  was  passing  around  her :  to 
use  the  common,  but  powerful  expression,  she 
had  fainted  dead  away. 
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There  was  a  general  rush  to  succour  the  fall- 
ing :  the  old  arose,  the  young  jumped  up  ;  chairs 
were  thrown  down,  and  windows  opened  ;  one 
trod  on  the  dogs,  another  on  the  cloth,  —  till 
cats,  dogs,  cups,  saucers,  knives,  and  forks 
clattered  and  chattered  in  harmonious  confusion. 
Bells  rang  —  the  alarm  spread  —  in  flocked  the 
ladies ;  salts,  sal-volatile  and  aromatics,  eau 
de  Cologne,  and  eau  de  luce,  —  in  short,  all 
kinds  of  restoratives,  in  all  kinds  of  shaped  bot- 
tles, were  presented  by  hands  as  numerous  as 
those  of  a  china  god,  growing  from  his  body 
like  quills  on  the  porcupine. 

The  men  could  do  little.  Belmont,  with  a 
filigree  rouge-pot  in  his  hand,  was  prepared  to 
restore  the  faded  roses,  in  his  fashion  :  Lord 
Booby  stood  with  his  eyes  as  open  as  his  box  of 
lip-salve:  the  old  butler  and  suite  lingered  in 
the  hall,  and  took  an  occasional  peep  under  the 
arms  of  John  ^loggeridge,  who  filled  up  the 
door-way.  Curiosity  soon  collects  a  crowd,  and 
doubly  so  v.here  affection  urges  each  to  offer 
assistance,  as  well  as  to  know  what  can  be  the 
matter ! 
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"  It  be  a  mystery  to  I,"  said  Moggeridge  to 
himself,  quoting  his  favourite  phrase,  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  West  of  England  ;  *'  but  if 
they  don't  blind  my  dear  young  lady  for  ever,  I 
shall  wonder :  one  drop  of  mountain  dew  were 
worth  all  those  outlandish  bottles  put  together." 
And  having  concluded  this  anathema,  he  folded 
his  arms,  and  awaited  the  result  in  anxious  si- 
lence. 

Lady  Murray's  experience,  aided  by  the 
nostrums  which  Moggeridge  so  unsparingly  con- 
demned, w^as  attended  with  success  unlooked 
for  on  his  part :  in  a  short  time  Miss  St.  Clair 
evinced  signs  of  returning  animation,  and  suf- 
fered that  mysterious  agony  which  a  lady  once 
informed  us  no  man  could  imagine,  unless  he 
had  chanced  to  be  drowned,  and  recovered.  As 
this  has  never  been  our  fate,  we  will  merely 
say,  that  to  these  indescribable  sufferings,  suc- 
ceeded the  sense  of  what  had  occurred,  and  a 
request  to  be  conducted  to  her  apartment. 
Supported  by  Lady  Murray  and  her  daughters, 
she  attempted  to  walk,  but  was  unequal  to  the 
task  ;  when,  to  crown  the  astonishment  of  Moi?- 
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geridge,  a  portion  from  one  of  the  odd- shaped 
bottles  was  mixed  with  water,  and  given  her  to 
drink.  John  could  no  longer  remain  neuter ; 
this  inward  application  appeared  so  contempti- 
ble, that,  presuming  on  his  age  and  privilege, 
he  advanced  to  offer  his  assistance. 

"These  arms,"  said  he,  "have  borne  a  heavier 
burthen ;  and,  though  my  hairs  be  grey,  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  days  when  they  bore  a  charge 
as  gentle  as  thyself." 

"Your  arm,  kind  Moggeridge,  will  do,"  said 
Miss  St.  Clair ;  "  I  cannot  lean  on  one  so  stout, 
nor  one  more  faithful :  "  and,  resting  her  whole 
weight,  which  to  him  seemed  nothing,  she  left 
the  room.  As  Emily  had  requested  to  be  alone, 
Lady  Murray  closed  the  door,  and  told  her 
daughters  she  would  presently  return. 

Miss  St.  Clair  succeeded  in  reaching  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  but,  on  attempting  to  ascend,  the 
faintness  returned,  and  she  was  obliged  to  resign 
herself  to  the  entire  support  of  the  faithful  Mog- 
geridge. Brushing  aside  the  silver  locks  which 
iiad  clustered  on  his  forehead  as  he  watched 
her   feeble   steps,   he   raised   her  in    his  arms, 
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and,  preceded  by  Lady  Murray,  mounted  the 
stairs,  and  placed  the  sufferer  on  her  couch ;  with 
as  much  ease,  we  might  add,  as  much  motherly 
gentleness,  as  a  child  evinces  in  petting  the 
waxen  miniature  of  itself.  With  the  innocent 
fondness  of  the  child  gazing  on  the  image  she 
has  rocked  to  sleep,  did  Moggeridge  contemplate 
the  form  he  had  resigned  to  rest.  He  was  ''in 
simplicity  a  child,"  and,  though  powerful  and 
brave  as  the  lion,  he  had  the  gentlest  and  warm- 
est of  human  hearts.  As  Miss  St.  Clair  turned 
to  look,  if  not  express,  her  thanks,  a  tear  had 
brightened  the  blue  eyes  of  the  venerable  man  : 
his  thoughts  had  travelled  miles  and  miles  away. 
"My  poor  Herbert!"  unconsciously  escaped, 
with  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  He  had  touched  the 
chord  which  was  vibrating  within  the  bosom  of 
Miss  Si.  Clair :  a  sudden  burst  of  ungovern- 
able grief  mastered  the  power  of  self-possession ; 
she  hid  her  face  within  her  hands,  and  in  a  flood 
of  tears  found  the  most  powerful  of  restorations. 
Moggeridge  withdrew  in  silence;  and  Lady 
Murray  shortly  offered  to  depart,  but  Emily, 
with    one    convulsive   grasp,    seized   her  hand, 
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pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  thus  requested 
her  attendance.  Lady  Murray  remained  and 
watched,  as  she  ever  had  done,  like  a  mother 
to  the  orphan. 

The  party  in  the  breakfast  parlour  had  as- 
sumed a  livelier  tone.  "  Gout,  tooth-ach,  and 
fainting  are  seldom  fatal,"  said  Douglas  ;  "  and 
unless  that  be  the  case,  our  sympathies  are 
rarely  bestowed." 

"  There  is  more  philosophy  than  feeling  in 
such  a  scale  of  comparison,"  said  Macgregor. 

"Yet,"  said  Douglas,  who,  like  most  young 
men,  loved  an  argument,  "  the  scale  is  wisely 
graduated.  You  ought  to  remember  that  Dr. 
Kite  never  spared  the  rod,  nor  his  brother, 
the  surgeon,  his  knife,  where  they  looked  to  a 
good  result:  their  pity  was  wisely  suspended. 
Why  weep  for  suffering  which  leads  to  health  -"^ 
Happiness  is  comparative  :  pain  teaches  the 
value  of  pleasure;  and  it  is  any  day  worth 
while  to  be  soaked  to  the  skin,  for  the  luxury 
of  changing  wet  for  dry  by  the  side  of  a  blazing 
fire." 

"  Gently  ! "    said     Mac,    "  your    fire    is    as 
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Straggling  as  that  of  a  skirmish.  To  keep  to 
the  point,  we  will  gi*ant  that  a  good  fit  of 
the  gout  is  an  excellent  thing,  provided  no- 
body treads  on  the  toe ;  but,  as  to  the  tooth- 
ach,  it  is  clear,  that  they  who  suffer  form  a 
different  scale.     Do  you  forget  the  old  story?" 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  Cissy  and  Helen, 
and  others,  who  thought  Douglas  particularly 
barbarous. 

''  A  kind-hearted  country  squire,  tortured  by 
the  tooth-ach  till  he  was  nearly  mad,  deter- 
mined to  root  out  the  enemy.  Having  mounted 
his  horse,  he  was  galloping  to  a  surgeon,  when 
he  heard  a  voice  cry,  'Help  !  help  !'  He  pulled 
up  in  spite  of  his  sufferings,  and  leant  his  ear  to  a 
man  who  was  lying  in  a  ditch  by  the  road  side. 
'  What  is  the  matter,  friend?'  *For  Heaven's 
sake,  help  me  !  I  have  been  thrown  from  my 
horse,  and  have  broken  my  leg!*  'Is  that 
all  ? '  said  he  of  the  tooth-ach,  and  galloped 
away  to  get  out  his  tooth,  instead  of  stopping 
to  get  out  the  man.     As  to  fainting " 

"  That,"  said  Douglas,  somewhat  nettled  at 
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the  laugh  which  was  against  his  argument, 
"  that  is  often  for  effect." 

"You  unfeeling  monster !"  cried  Cissy ;  "  you 
would  spare  the  libel,  could  you  know  what  it  is 
to  faint.  You  merit  the  trial,  and  that  none 
should  assist  you." 

"  Except,"  added  Norman,  "  by  applying  a 
bucket  of  cold  water,  to  allow^  the  luxury  of 
changing,  and  make  his  happiness  complete." 

The  idea  was  approved  of;  but  Cissy,  who 
had  anxiously  watched  the  door,  expressed  her 
surprise  that  mamma  did  not  return,  and  said 
she  would  go  and  inquire  the  cause.  She  soon 
came  back,  and  reported  that  Miss  St.  Clair 
was  better,  and  only  required  quiet,  and  Lady 
Murray's  kind  attentions.  This  seemed  to  be 
an  understood  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
party ;  but  Cissy's  wonted  animation  had  re- 
turned with  the  favourable  report,  and  as  she 
re-entered  the  room,  she  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  absurd  confusion  of  the  breakfast 
table:  pointing  to  the  debris,  she  asked  her 
ethereal  cousin  "how  he^ continued  to  look  on 
and  be  grave  ?  " 
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"  To  be  candid,  my  figure  of  Death  had 
sobered  my  thoughts,  and  the  result  accorded 
so  well  with  my  words,  that  it  fell  like  a  drop- 
scene  on  my  own  little  tragedy  ;  but  when  I 
recovered  this  sliock,  and  saw  that  it  was  onlif 
a  fainting  Jit,  I  could  not  but  think  of  that 
choleric  scene  in  the  clever  caricature  called 
t'  The  danger  of  a  lady  getting  up  to  ring  the 
bell." 

"Sir!  sir!"  purred  Lord  Booby,  "I  hate 
ca-wicatures.^^ 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mac ;  "  I  can  understand 
that  —  I  do  the  same,  when  they  are  gross  or 
stupid  :  but  you  live  in  happy  days,  my  Lord  ; 
the  race  is  extinct." 

"  How  so  ? "  said  Douglas  ;  "  they  swarm 
almost  enough  to  alarm  Messrs.  Malthus  and 
pupils." 

"  What,"  asked  Norman,  in  surprise,  "  do 
you  say  to  H.  B.'s  prolific  pencil?" 

"  Merely,"  answered  Mac,  "  that  his  pencil 
is  too  polished,  and  his  drawing  too  correct, 
for  caricatures:  his  figures  are  portraits,  gen- 
tlemanlike, and  often  flattering." 
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"  But  their  expression?  "  said  Norman. 

"  Admirable  !  There  is  wit,  humour,  and 
caricature  in  his  mind,  but  not  in  his  hand :  he 
expresses  the  passions  to  perfection,  but  there 
are  no  broad  grins  :  there  is  no  burlesque  ex- 
aggeration, which  forms  the  caricature,  yet  pre- 
serves the  likeness." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said  Cissy, 
who  had  wit  enough  to  c-njoy  a  good  caricature. 

"  Well,  to  give  one  instance  out  of  thousands : 
when  he  embodies  his  mind  by  disembodying 
Wellington,  and  putting  his  head  on  the  figure 
of  a  lobster,  the  duke's  head  is  still  the  duke, 
and  the  red-coated  lobster  just  such  as  you 
would  buy  at  an  oyster  shop." 

"  That  is,"  added  Norman,  "  his  taste  is  too 
classical;  he  imitates  the  ancients  with  their  cen- 
taurs,—  perfect  horse  and  perfect  man,  as  far  as 
they  went." 

"  Gently,"  said  Mac ;  "  or,  as  a  lawyer  would 
say,  '  till  they  joined  issue  :  '  as  to  the  single  or 
few  figures  which  he  dashes  off  at  a  touch,  he 
only  bows  to  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

"How  so?"  asked  Douglas. 
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"'  I  mean,"  added  Mac,  "  that  the  busy  world 
is  so  hurried,  lluit  we  have  no  time  to  read 
poetry,  or  look  into  a  good  caricature.  There 
is  more  In  one  plate  by  Hogarth  or  Gillray, 
tlian  in  a  hundred  stones  touched  by  H.  B." 

"  That,"  replied  Douglas,  "  only  proves  his 
quick  perception,  and  that  he  knows  how  to 
live  by  the  dash  of  his  pencil." 

"  Granted,"  said  Mac  ;  "  a  wise  man  without 
money  could  not  do  otherwise  :  yesterday  was 
the  march,  to-day  is  the  rail-road,  of  intellect." 

"  And  reform,  too,"  added  Norman. 

'*  Suppose  it  is,"  said  Douglas,  turning  to 
Norman  ;  "you  cannot  anticipate  evil  from  in- 
tellect, rail-roads,  and  reform  ?  " 

"  We  must  hope  for  the  best,"  said  Norman  : 
"  but  there  may  be  a  hitch  in  the  machinery, 
and  then  over  we  go;  the  highest  will  be  lowest, 
and  the  lowest  highest ;  it  is  only  the  pace  I 
condemn,  for  there  is  the  danger  of  the  rail- 
I'oad." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mac,  who  never  could 
resist   a    quaint     notion,     "  I    grieve    for    poor 
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mother  earth;  it  is  hard,  at  her  time  of  life,  to 
be  swaddled  in  iron  like  an  infant." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Cissy,  laughing,  and  catch- 
ing at  the  idea ;  "  the  good  old  soul  will  be 
laced  too  tight  to  vent  her  sorrows  or  rage  in  an 
earthquake." 

"  And,"  added  Douglas,  taking  no  notice  of 
these  compassionate  speeches,  "  you  fear  the 
state  will  be  wrecked  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Norman,  '•  I  am  not  that  alarm- 
ist ;  but  if  we  allow  no  time  to  take  soundings, 
we  are  likely  to  run  upon  desperate  shallows, 
and  stick  fast,  if  we  don't  sink,  or  escape  only 
by  retracing  our  course." 

"  Politics  are  forbidden,"  cried  Cissy,  assum- 
ing an  arch  and  mock-heroic  expression  and 
attitude.  "  I  adjourn  the  meeting."  The  pro- 
position was  seconded  by  her  sisters  and  others. 

Belmont  and  Lord  Booby  departed  arm-in- 
arm ;  the  former  pinching  the  points  of  his 
mustachios,  while  he  silently  agreed  with  his 
lordship,  who  declared,  with  a  gentle  oath, 
"he  had  never  heard  such  t-icash  in  his  life  :  he 
could  not  comp-iuehcnd  a  word." 
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While  the  rest  of  the  men  were  making  their 
bows,  and  finding  their  way  out  of  the  house, 
Campbell  had  retired  to  a  bow  window,  and  was 
intently  engaged  gazing  on  a  fanciful  parterre 
of  flowers ;  or  was  so  immersed  in  thought,  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  innocent  beauties  on 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed. 

"  What  can  cousin  Mac  be  thinking  about?" 
said  Cissy  to  herself;  and  as  this  inquiry  could 
be  answered  only  by  addressing  her  said  cousin, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  in  the  next  moment 
Miss  Cissy  was  standing  by  his  side,  and  of 
course  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"  No,  dear  Cissy,"  said  Mac,  in  a  tone  more 
grave  than  usual,  "  the  flower  is  wanting  whose 
words  I  value  most." 

Cissy  would  not  understand.  Who  could? 
"  It  grows,"  he  continued,  "  in  scenes  far 
from  this  and  the  heartless  world ;  in  scenes 
dear  to  me  as  its  simple  beaut}^ :  its  words  are 
there,"  opening  the  page  of  a  small  pocket-book, 
wherein  were  treasured  the  withered  relics  of  a 
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flower,  with  "  Forget  me  not,*'  written  in  a  hand 
too  delicate  for  that  of  man. 

Cissy  was  taken  by  surprise ;  her  intention 
was  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  not  into  the 
language  of  flowers.  Feeling  at  a  loss,  she  con- 
tinued silent;  an  excellent  plan,  by  the  bye, 
when  we  do  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  Dearest  Cissy,  do  you  remember  the  day, 
the  hour,  the  lonely  spot,  wherein  you  gave  me 
that?" 

"  I  do,"  she  faintly  answered. 

"  From  that  moment  it  has  never  left  my 
side.  In  trial,  temptation,  siege,  storm,  and 
battle,  it  has  been  my  shield.  In  the  midst  of 
death  and  carnage  I  have  pressed  my  hand  to 
my  heart,  and  finding  it  was  there,  I  felt  that  I 
wore  a  charm  against  the  whizzing  balls  which 
showered  around  me." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Cissy,  who  had  recovered 
her  surprise,  and  with  that  arch  and  teazing 
magic,  which  all  women  possess,  and  which 
Cissy  particularly  delighted  to  exercise,  she 
sought  to  turn  the  subject,  though  it  was,  we 
suspect,  as   dear  to  her  heart  as  the  treasured 
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flower  to  Macgregor's,  —  "  Not  quite,  my  poor 
wounded  cousin  ;  you  forget  that  you  carry  a 
rival  souvenir,  —  one  which  sadly  outweighs  my 
withered  gift." 

The  very  allusion  to  the  musket  ball,  which 
was  still  lodged  in  the  flesh,  gave  a  spasmodic 
twinge  to  poor  Macgregor,  and  very  consider- 
ably checked  certain  tender  feelings  towards 
his  fascinating  cousin. 

"  Cissy,  you  are  worse  than  1  am ;  you  never 
can  be  grave." 

"  Why  should  we  ?  "  she  answered,  with  one 
of  her  bewitching  smiles;  "  it  is  so  unbecoming; 
besides,  I  came  to  make  you  laugh,  and  thank 
you  for  all  the  amusement  you  gave  us  at 
breakfast,  and  to  vow,  by  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  to  christen  my  bird  '  Mac -pie'  from 
this  day  forth  for  evermore." 

Cissy  had  succeeded ;  Mac  could  not  refrain 
from  laughter,  and,  protesting  he  must  fee  the 
hand  of  the  minister,  he  raised  to  his  lips 
some  of  the  smallest  and  prettiest  fingers  in  the 
world,  and  nearly  devoured  them  with  kisses. 

The  payment  was  received  as   payments   are 
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wont  to  be,  with  good  humour  and  tacit  satis- 
faction: but,  true  to  her  sex,  Cissy  remembered 
another  point  to  be  carried,  and  said,  in  an  ap- 
parently careless  manner, — 

"Well,  Augustus,  if  you  were  not  thinking 
of  those  flowers,  pointing  to  the  parterre,  do 
tell  me  what  you  were  musing  upon  :  you  had 
not  quite  finished  your  description  of  the  black 
prince  when  Emily  fainted.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Do  you  think  you  have  seen  him  before  ?  Did 
you  not  say  that  his  face  recalled  some  one  vou 
knew  ?  " 

Mac  resumed  his  unusual  gravity,  and  after  a 
pause,  said,  '^  Yes,  Cissy,  I  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
I  have  once  seen  that  face,  and  in  your 
presence." 

"  Mine  !  w^ho  ?  w-hen  ?  where  ?  "  inquired 
Cissy,  in  hurried  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  dear  Cissy,  and  those  eyes,  which  last 
night  flashed  with  a  demon's  ire  upon  me,  were 
then  fixed  upon  yourself  with  soft,  deep,  and 
ardent  admiration  :  —  it  was  Melville  Gordon  ! '' 

"  Gordon  !  "  said  Cissy,  echoing  the  name  ; 
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"it  cannot  be;  I  lieard  he  was  abroad:"  and 
Cissy  looked  as  grave  as  her  cousin. 

"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Murray,  if  I  have  pained 
you  by  recalling  his  absence  ;  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  let  the  tidings  of  his  presence  atone 
for  the  sufferings  I  have  so  unexpectedly 
occasioned." 

"  Macgregor,  you  wrong  my  thoughts,  and 
though  your  unkindness  does  pain  me,  such 
bitter  atonement  as  you  gave  but  now  would 
only  add  to  the  wound.  Man  is  always  selfish  ; 
woman  can  sometimes  forget  her  own  hap- 
piness to  think  of  the  misery  of  others;  my 
thoughts  and  sigh  were  for  poor  Emily  St. 
Clair.  Was  she  in  the  room  ?  Did  Emily  meet 
tl^e  mask?  " 

"  I  passed  him  on  the  staircase,"  said  Mac, 
penitent  and  relieved  from  his  load  of  misery. 

"It  must  have  been  so,"  said  Cissy;  "she 
dreaded  the  crowded  supper  rooms,  and  re- 
mained above;  we  were  summoned  to  her  aid; 
we  found  her  faint  and  ill ;  she  pleaded  heat, 
alarm,  insult  from  some  mask  unknown  ;  they 
ri-jst  have  met ;  it  must  have  been   more   than 
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the  sight  of  a  painted  mask  and  idle  words :  she, 
too,  must  have  seen  those  fearful  features  and 
heard  his  evil  voice." 

"  How  is  this  ?  How  is  Gordon  linked  with 
Emily  St.  Clair,  the  long  devoted  and  affianced 
of  Herbert  Lindsay  ?  "  asked  Campbell. 

Cissy  had  been  betrayed  into  words  which 
hinted  at  more  than  she  probably  intended  to 
convey;  yet  there  was  but  little  secrecy  between 
the  cousins,  and  there  might  have  been  a  lurk- 
ing satisfaction  in  clearing  away  Macgregor's 
slight  and  unfounded  jealousy  :  at  all  events 
she  had  proceeded  too  far  to  think  of  retreat. 

"Gordon,"  she  said,  "was  a  suitor  for  Emily's 
hand ;  the  dark,  determined,  and  wily  rival  of 
Herbert  Lindsay :  I  need  not  add  that  he  was 
unsuccessful.  Stung  with  disappointment  and 
frenzied  by  passion,  his  words  and  gestures  bore 
the  stamp  of  madness  and  despair.  If  he  had 
angered  Emily,  reconcilement  was  effected;  she, 
in  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  forgave  and 
pitied;  she  retained  the  kindness  and  affection 
of  a  sister  towards  one  who  had  lived  with  her 
as  a  brother." 
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"  I  remember  the  intimacy ;  the  only  time  I 
saw  him.  Did  Herbert  know  this  ?  and  how  was 
it  made  public  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell,  unless  Gordon  betrayed 
himself  by  the  wildness  of  his  manner.  This  I 
know,  that  Emily  never  breathed  a  syllable  to 
us ;  and  though  the  main  facts  appeared  to  be 
known  to  mamma  and  ourselves,  the  subject 
was  sacred,  and  never  alluded  to  by  any." 

"  But  this  does  not  account  for  the  dread 
and  alarm  which  seem  to  exist;  for  I  re- 
member now,  that  when  1  left  the  dancing 
rooms,  Miss  St.  Clair  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  Duchess  of  Dominoes,  and  doubtless  she 
was  the  lady  to  whom  I  unconsciously  alluded 
this  morning,  at  the  moment  she  fainted." 

"  There  is  a  mystery,"  Cissy  replied,  "  which 
I  cannot  understand,  though  I  know  that  the 
mere  mention  of  Gordon's  name  falls  like 
the  icy  touch  of  death  on  Emily's  ear ;  her 
colour  fades;  her  very  lips  grow  pallid.  I 
have  seen  her  struggle  and  conquer ;  but 
when  the  mastery  was  won,  and  the  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  victory,  she  trembled  like  an 
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aspen  leaf,  and  for  days  she  would  seem  as  ii" 
some  dreadful  vision  haunted  her  recollection." 

"  How,  Cissy,  did  Gordon  bear  the  subse- 
quent success  of  Herbert  Lindsay  ?" 

"  He  was  absent  for  some  time,  and  when  I 
next  saw  him  was  received  as  a  brother,  and 
then  he  was  calm  and  captivating,  as  he  ever 
could  be,  when  he  chose ;  even  I  allow  that ;" 
and  Cissy  smiled,  then  frowned,  as  she  said  this, 
and  continued  without  giving  time  for  Mac  to 
pout  or  question.  "  Long  after  this,  and  shortly 
before  the  intended  marriage  was  broken  off, 
they  appeared  more  intimate  than  ever.  I  have 
heard  that  they  frequently  met,  and  had  long  dis- 
cussions, which  were  terminated  by  Emily's  ill- 
ness, and  the  final  adieus  of  Herbert  Lindsay." 

"  No  wonder ;  I  think  he  had  good  reason  for 
going,"  added  Macgregor;  "  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  done  so." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Cissy  ;  "  the  breath 
of  a  feather  can  fan  your  Highland  blood  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  a  trifle  light  as  air  can  make 
you  unjust.  But  now,  you  conferred  the  title 
of  '  Miss  Murray'  upon  the  youngest  of  three. 
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I  no  more  deserved  this  libel,  than  Herbert 
Lindsay  your  poor  opinion.  You  little  know 
him ;  he  is  himself  too  free  from  fickleness  and 
guile  to  suspect  change  or  deceit  in  one  to 
whom  he  had  once  confided  his  hopes  and  his 
honour." 

"  Dear,  dear  Cissy,"  said  Mac,  once  more 
possessing  himself  of  her  delicate  hand,  "  you 
have  not  forgiven  me.  I  feel  —  I  know — that 
I  wronged  your  thoughts.  I  feel  that  I  am 
unworthy,  that  I  dare  not  hope ;  yet  say  with 
one  kind,  fond  look,  that  you  can  forgive — 
that  I  may  hope " 

"  To  be  forgiven,"  said  Cissy,  quickly  ;  "  I 
spare  you  the  repetition.  It  is  granted  on  one 
condition." 

''  On  any  you  name." 

"  Release  my  hand,  and  let  me  join  mamma, 
and  you  are  forgiven ! "  Ere  Augustus  was 
aware  of  her  intention,  Cissy  had  withdrawn  the 
imprisoned  fingers,  was  singing  his  favourite 
air,  and  galloping  to  the  door  in  the  full  tide  of 
her  buoyant  spirits. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  women  do  delight 
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in  playing  with  a  lover  like  a  kitten  with  a 
mouse,  and  how  timid  and  humble  are  the 
bravest  of  men  when  really  in  love. 

The  change  and  departure  were  so  sudden, 
so  unforeseen,  that  an  ambush  could  not  have 
caused  a  greater  surprise.  So  thought  the  de- 
serted Mac;  but  as  the  enemy  retreated,  hope 
whispered  there  was  little  chance  of  fighting, 
and  less  of  being  cut  off.  After  a  moment's  de- 
bate whether  to  be  angry  or  laugh,  he  decided 
on  the  latter,  and  strolled  into  the  country,  to 
resolve  on  the  future  approaches  of  his  de- 
termined siege. 

A  gentle  rap  at  the  door  of  Miss  St.  Clair's 
apartment  announced  Miss  Cissy.  "  Come  in," 
said  Lady  Murray,  with  Emily's  permission ; 
and  with  the  step  of  a  fairy.  Cissy  approached 
the  couch,  kissed  Emily's  forehead,  and  inquired 
"  how  she  felt." 

"  Much  better,"  said  Miss  St.  Clair,  with  one 
of  her  calm  sweet  looks,  and  taking  one  of 
Cissy's  hands  between  her  own. 

"  You  look  sadly  pale,  Emily,"  said  Cissy,  for 
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want  of  something  better  to  say,  while  endea- 
vouring to  collect  her  wandering  tjaoughts. 

''  If  I,"  said  Miss  St.  Clair,  "  lost  my  colour 
in  the  parlour,  you,  I  think,  dear  Cissy,  have 
gathered  up  the  fallen  roses  and  added  them  to 
your  own."  These  words,  though  spoken  only 
in  playful  imagery,  trebled  the  blossom  in  an 
instant.  Cissy  accounted  for  the  damask  of  lier 
cheeks  by  having  run  up  stairs  ;  for  the  ad- 
ditional blushes  she  attempted  neither  defence 
nor  explanation,  but  merely  said,  "  Finding  is 
not  robbery,  dear  Emmy,  and  would  from  my 
heart  that  I  eould  restore  the  roses  to  the  cheek 
whence  they  faded." 

"  Time,"  said  Emily,  "  with  such  affection  as 
I  find  here,  may  fulfil  your  wishes." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  they  will,"  said  Lady 
Murray,  affectionately ;  and  while  Cissy  joined 
in  the  hope,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  affection  of  one,  some  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant, would  avail  more  than  all  their  feminine 
care  and  devotion. 

After  remaining  some  little  time,  Cissy  had 
the  tact  to  conjecture,  diat  a  third  person  liad 
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interrupted  the  link  of  prior  conversation  :  —  or, 
impressed  with  certain  pleasurable  recollections 
of  the  charms  in  a  tete  a  the,  she  kindly  left 
Lady  Murray  and  Miss  St.  Clair  so  to  enjoy 
themselves  ;  while  she  subjected  herself  to  the 
penance  of  solitary  musings  on  the  past  —  if 
not  on  the  future. 

'•Most  extraordinary!"  said  Lady  Murray, 
as  soon  as  her  daughter  had  left  the  room: 
"  you  must  have  misconstrued  his  words,  my 
dear  Emily,  or  heard  them  imperfectly.  Where 
were  you  when  he  spoke  ?" 

''  I    had    been    sitting    by    the    side    of  the 
Duchess  of  Dominoes,  delighted  with  her  con- 
versation, when    we  were    interrupted   by  the 
approach  of  others.      At   that  moment  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  rising  moon  which 
broke  through  the  flowers  of  the  conservatory. 
Somewhat  oppressed  by  the  heat,  and  anxious 
to  gaze  upon   the  tranquil  sky,  I  quitted   my 
seat  and  entered  the  conservatory.    While  intent 
upon  the  scene,  and  enjoying  the  freshness  of 
the  air,   my  name  was  pronounced  by  a  voice 
which,  once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten." 
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"Still,"  said  Lady  Murray,  "you  may  have 
mistaken,  or  lost  a  part  of  his  words." 

"  No  !  no  !  no  ! "  said  Emily,  shuddering  as 
she  spoke.  "  Oh  !  that  I  could  believe  that  pos- 
sible !  No  !  not  a  word  —  not  a  syllable,  but 
fell  with  a  vivid  clearness  on  my  ear;  though 
none  but  myself  might  hear  or  dream  that  he 
spoke.  Too  well  I  know  the  power  he  has  to 
make  his  soft  concentred  tones  flow  like  a  stream 
of  light,  and  flash  upon  the  startled  ear.  They 
pass  like  lightning,  and,  alas  !  like  that,  they 
have  the  power  to  slay."  And  again  Emily's 
feelings  struggled  for  relief  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  But,"  replied  Lady  Murray,  "  you  have 
told  me  his  looks  were  haggard  —  that  his  eyes 
were  starting  with  the  wildness  of  a  maniac's. 
Perhaps,  flushed  with  wine,  or  maddened  with 
despair,  he  spoke,  yet  knew  not  what  he  said." 

Emily  sighed,  and  shook  her  head,  as  if  to 
say  such  hopes  were  vain. 

"  But,"  said  Lady  Murray,  "  you  once  told 
me,  that  he  had  pledged  his  solenni  promise 
never  to  renew  the  hopes  he  once  declared." 

"  There  he  has  kept  his  faith,  but  lie  dared 
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to  taunt  me  with  the  love  I  cherish  for  another ; 
he  profaned  the  sacred  name  of  one  above ;  and, 
looking  like  a  fiend,  swore  eternal  hatred  to  his 
earliest  friend.  Indignant,  though  alarmed,  1 
commanded  him  to  leave  me.  '  Never  !'  he  re- 
plied, '  till  you  hear  the  vow  I  have  sworn  by 
heaven  and  hell.'  I  tried  to  escape;  he  grasped 
my  arm  ;  I  implored  his  mercy.  '  Hear  me  this 
once,'  he  said,  '  and  we  meet  no  more  !  Glen- 
lonely  is  dying  —  be  calm  as  1  am,  and  fixed  in 
purpose.  Glenlonely  may  soon  be  numbered 
among  the  dead.  Herbert  dies,  should  he  re- 
turn to  claim  his  title,  and  seek  this  trembling 
hand :  had  I  ten  thousand  lives,  I  would  stake 
them  all  to  gain  my  end.  Rather  than  live  to  see 
thee  his,  this  hand,  which  grasps  thee  now. 
shall  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  heart.'  " 

'•  These  are  but  the  threats  of  a  madman," 
said  Lady  Murray,  still  endeavouring  to  sooth 
the  troubled  spirits  of  poor  Emily. 

"  Well  may  they  seem  so  to  you,"  said  Emily, 
'•  and  almost  so  to  me ;  for  he,  above  all  others, 
must  remember — and  yet,"  she  continued,  after 
an   abstracted  pause  of  some  moments,  "  when 
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once  resolved  he  is  uncliangeable ;  in  boyhood, 
his  passions  were  madness,  his  ways  were  mys- 
tery, but  they  led  with  unbending  firmness  to 
the  end  he  would  attain.  If  then,  nothing  could 
make  him  swerve,  no  voice  persuade,  no  argu- 
ment convict,  what,  alas  !  can  1  hope  for  now? 
His  threats,  though  dark  and  mysterioub,  were 
not  idle  and  insane ;  his  words,  though  wild, 
flowed  with  the  calm,  still  depth  of  passion  :  they 
said.  It  shall  he  done,  and  conviction,  deadly 
and  hopeless,  followed  their  utterance." 

"  I  w  ill  hope,"  said  Lady  Murray,  "  though 
you  will  not.  To  morrow,  my  dear  Emily,  I  trust 
your  nerves  will  be  stronger  and  better  able  to 
perceive  the  force  of  my  argument,  and  share 
my  brighter  interpretations  of  your  clouded 
dreams." 

Poor  Emily  vainW  endeavoured  to  smile  a? 
she  acknowledged  Lady  Murray's  kind  inten- 
tions, and  proposed  her  books,  her  work,  or 
some  other  of  those  daily  employments,  which 
so  often  relieve  the  head  or  heart,  through  the 
medium  of  the  hands.  She  said,  "  I  can  at  least 
make  the  effort  to  be  cheerful,  if  I  cannot  for- 
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get.  Oh  !  that  I  could  think  with  you,  and  be- 
lieve that  I  have  dreamed  !  His  words  are  a$ 
distinctly  engraved  on  my  memory  as  the  im- 
pression of  his  impassioned  grasp  upon  my 
flesh  ;"  and,  pointing  to  four  distinct  and  black- 
ened bruises  on  her  beautifully  rounded  arm— «^ 
"these,"  she  said,  "are  legible;  here  is  an  evi- 
dence you  cannot  doubt,  and  one  which  tells  me 
that  the  recollection  of  last  night  is  truth." 

Lady  Murray  turned  almost  as  pale  as  Emily, 
when  she  looked  upon  the  proofs  thus  stamped 
upon  a  skin  fair  as  the  spotless  ivory:  she  rea- 
soned no  more  on  the  chance  of  mistaken  words, 
whose  energy  was  thus  attested  by  muscular 
force  unconsciously  used.  Turning  to  lighter 
sources  of  domestic  life,  she  joined  in  the  pur- 
suits of  the  orphan,  and  cheered  her  with  a 
mother's  love. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  a  peiniy  post- 
man of  the  wide  spreading  Saltenham  delivered 
a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  St.  Clair.  We  admit 
our  readers  to  a  perusal,  the  more  willingly, 
since  the  contents  were  free  from  that  weari- 
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some  length  to  which  epistles  to  a  lady  are  apt 
to  extend. 

As  the  words  within  were  few,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  add  the  external  features  :  an  envelope 
of  paper,  bordered  with  black,  was  sealed  with 
wax  of  the  same  funereal  hue ;  the  impression 
was  a  crest  common  among  the  descendants  of 
the  Norman  Conquest ;  and,  in  language  free 
from  heraldic  mystification,  was  an  arm  in  com- 
plete armour,  terminating,  as  arms  generally  do, 
with  a  hand  which  was  also  clothed  in  mail,  and 
grasped  a  dagger.  The  letter  within  ran  as 
follow^s  :  — 

"  REMEMBER    MY    OATH  !  " 

Signature  there  was  none,  nor,  excepting  on 
the  envelope,  was  there  any  address  ;  but,  if 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  were  couched  in  a 
dark  and  hidden  cipher,  to  Emily  St.  Clair  its 
interpretation  was  clear  ;  —  the  key  was  written 
on  her  arm  ! 
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CHAP.    XV. 

LOVE. 

A  miracle  !  you  say  ?  ah  !  then  I  see 

You  little  know  the  attributes  of  love. 

A  mighty  king  with  power  so  absolute  — 

So  undefined  —  so  daring  —  and  resistless  — 

That  none  may  point  the  limits  of  his  reign. 

An  the  humour  pricks  him  —  he'll  make  a  saint 

Of  sinner —  or  a  sinner  turn  to  saint. 

The  hoary  sage  —  the  stern  philosopher  — 

Age — youth  —  the  wise — unlettered — good  and  bad — 

All  must  obey  — he  moulds  them  as  he  will. 

A.  Bird, 

It  is  now  the  fitting  hour  to  make  our  readers 
more  acquainted  with  Alexander  Melville  Gor- 
don. 

There  are  some  poisons  which  work  their 
deadly  end  in  the  dark ;  they  lurk  in  the 
system  unseen  and  unsuspected,  till  time  or 
chance  reveal  the  evil  they  have  wrought :   to 
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such  may  Melville  Gordon  be  likened.  While 
other  characters  have  been  brouirht  forward  on 
the  stage  of  life,  he,  like  the  invisible  manager, 
has  determined  the  part  they  should  play ;  and, 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  he  has  used 
them  as  the  puppets  of  his  blackened  mind: 
like  slaves  he  has  bent  them  to  his  accursed  pur- 
pose —  has  bidden  them  sow  in  tears,  and  reap 
the  harvest  of  desolation :  he  has  been  no  idler 
since  the  reader  saw  him  last. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  tale  we  have 
represented  Gordon  as  a  child  richly  inheriting 
the  evil  passions  of  his  mother  ;  but  the  worst 
have  some  redeeming  qualities.  The  seeds  of 
talent  and  genius  were  there,  and  the  rampant 
growth  of  evil  passions  could  not  stifle  their 
birth :  they  sprang  to  maturity ;  but,  alas  ! 
their  fruit  was  evil  as  the  passions  which  had 
trained  them  to  their  M-ill.  Religion,  virtue, 
and  truth,  were  not  at  hand,  to  gather  and 
apply  their  dangerous  wealth,  while  the  scat- 
tered seeds  of  kindlier  feelings  too  rapidly  pe- 
rished in  the  midst  of  surrounding  corruption. 
Let    parents    tremble    who    have    abused    the 
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precious  hoars  of  their  offspring's  fleeting  days  ! 
To  them  how  appalling  must  be  the  thoughts  of 
final  retribution !  What  misery  and  crime  will 
not  be  traced  to  their  neglect ! 

In  Gordon's  career  may  be  seen  the  fearful 
result  of  the  criminal  indulgence  of  his  mother  — 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  his  father.  Prone  by 
nature  to  evil,  vice,  and  passion ;  these  were 
fostered  by  the  one  and  unwisely  checked  by 
the  other.  His  father,  in  attempting  to  root 
them  out  at  one  stroke,  crushed  the  faint  germs 
of  good,  and  failed  in  destroying  the  evil ;  those 
are  weeds  which,  like  the  heads  of  Hydra,  spring 
from  every  wound  and  every  joint.  Violence 
does  mischief;  and  gentleness,  skill,  and  per- 
severance can  alone  succeed  in  rooting  them 
out. 

We  have  shown  that  the  father's  patience  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  that  young  Gordon  was 
sent  to  England  under  the  care  of  a  guardian, 
who,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  ordered  to  join 
Sir  John  Moore.  Though  the  kindness  of  Lady 
Murray,  and  daily  intercourse  with  her  amiable 
children,  effected  a  change  greatly  for  the  better. 
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this  again  was  sadly  counteracted  by  the  sub- 
sequent arrival  of  John  Mac  Mountain  Gordon, 
at  Calender  Castle. 

The  cordial  hatred  which  young  Gordon  im- 
bibed for  his  father  during  the  two  years  "  reign 
of  terror,"  was  by  no  means  extinguished.  If  the 
flame  had  been  dormant  during  their  separa- 
tion, it  revived  on  their  meeting,  and  shortly 
burst  forth  with  redoubled  force.  The  father, 
self-installed  in  his  chieftainship  and  castle,  by 
no  means  reduced  the  measure  of  respectful 
obedience  which  he  considered  due  to  his  dig- 
nity; his  tenants  had  an  interest  in  paying 
that  which  costs  them  nothing ;  and  we  have 
said,  his  kindness  in  return  made  him  really 
popular  as  a  landlord,  if  not  at  the  head  of 
the  clan  of  Mac  Mountains.  Far  different  was 
the  case  between  father  and  son  :  the  young 
Etonian  and  experimental  philosopher  laughed 
to  scorn  the  honours  of  knighthood.  Reared  in 
the  distant  East,  and  shortly  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  miniature  world  of  a  public  school,  he 
acknowledged  no  ties  of  a  father-land  ;  he  look- 
ed to  the  Highlanders  as  a  race  the  last  to  be 
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civilised.  He  viewed  clanship  as  a  solemn 
league  for  robbing  and  murder,  and  despised 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  his  father's  weak 
ambition  of  assu miner  orreatness  to  himself  as 
the  chief  of  Mac  Mountains. 

On  one  point  Sir  John  was  imperative,  and 
the  son  willingly  obedient;  this  was  the  selec- 
tion of  some  profession.  The  gentleman's  trio  of 
church,  army,  and  law,  were  offered  to  his 
choice,  and  the  last  was  selected  without 
hesitation  or  doubt.  He  obeyed  with  readiness, 
to  enjoy  the  independence  of  living  far  from 
the  control  of  a  father's  eye,  and  selected  the 
law,  as  a  study  which  harmonised  with  the 
tortuous  course  of  his  mind. 

\Vhile  yet  at  college,  he  commenced  his 
legal  initiation  by  eating  a  portion  of  those 
dinners  enjoined  by  the  learned  elders  of  the 
law,  —  a  happy  idea,  by  the  way,  for  giving 
tone  and  vigour  to  the  jaw,  by  practising  on 
tough  meat  before  it  is  allowed  to  practise  at 
the  bar.  Having  concluded  his  studies  at  Ox- 
ford, he  selected  a  set  of  chambers  under 
the  unsubstantial  title  of  "  Paper  Buildings ;  " 
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there,  within  liearing  of  tlie  gastric-juice-stir- 
ring blast  from  the  warder's  cow-horn,  he 
regularly  attended  the  sunnnons  to  the  Tem- 
plars* venerable  hall,  and,  being  duly  qualified 
by  a  course  of  mastication,  he  was  honourably 
called  to  the  bar. 

Gordon  was  not  a  man  to  think  that  eating 
a  given  number  of  dinners  would  lead  to  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  neither  was  he  a 
man  to  be  content  with  mediocrity  in  any 
thing;  he  had  a  proud  ambition  to  excel  in  all 
he  undertook,  more  particidarly  when  such 
superiority  pandered  to  the  blackened  malice  of 
his  heart.  What  a  wild  and  glorious  field  was 
opened  in  the  volumes  of  our  law  !  Long  ere  he 
was  called  to  practise,  he  luxuriated  upon  the 
prospect  before  him;  the  more  he  read,  the 
oftener  he  chuckled  with  a  demon's  laugh  as  his 
grasping  mind  felt  its  daily  increasing  power ; 
every  point  he  mastered  was  a  kingdom  added 
to  his  hoped-for  empire  of  tyranny  and  ven- 
geance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  being  with 
the  intellect  of  Gordon  could   be  blind  to  the 
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pure  spirit  of  the  law :  he  saw  the  good,  but 
also  the  tempting  facility  of  perverting  good 
to  evil;  and  if,  as  none  can  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  in  black  can  quote  scripture 
to  make  his  views  clear,  how  much  more  true  it 
is,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  also 
black,  can  quote  acts  and  authorities  to  prove 
most  distinctly  to  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  black  is  w^hite,  or  white  is  black. 

Gordon  had  twice  been  wronged  by  his 
judges;  once,  too,  his  hopes  and  pride  were 
still  more  keenly  mortified ;  he  had  pleaded  to 
one,  the  loveliest  of  her  sex,  and  lost  his  cause. 
Love,  which  he  had  feigned  for  the  fell  pur- 
pose of  revenge,  recoiled  upon  himself:  it  be- 
came a  reality,  —  wild,  impassioned,  and  deep. 
The  victim,  whom  the  tempter  sov.ght  to  destroy, 
subdued  the  destroyer  by  the  force  of  purity 
and  innocence.  The  iron  heart,  which  he  had 
steeled  against  remorse  and  feeling,  warmed, 
softened,  and  melted  in  the  torch  of  love,  which 
he  had  borrowed  to  disguise  his  cold-blooded 
villany.  Love,  the  passion  of  which  he  had 
read  with  the  sneer  of  scepticism,  surprised  the 
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infidel  in  liis  fancied  security,  and  bound  the 
scoffer  in  its  ros}'  cliains. 

It  has  been  said,  that  love  is  the  most  selfish 
of  all  our  earthly  passions.  Be  it  so.  In  all 
that  is  human,  there  must  be  some  taint  of 
imperfection ;  but,  earthly  though  it  be,  it  is 
the  fountain  of  all  that  is  great  and  good :  as 
the  spring  is  raised  from  earth  bright,  pure  as 
crystal,  taintless  as  if  it  flowed  from  heaven,  so  is 
the  soul  elevated  by  love  from  the  leaven  of  hu- 
manity. Our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  and  daring 
are  purified ;  there  is  no  height  to  which  we 
cannot  aspire,  no  trial  that  we  cannot  en- 
dure, no  task  from  which  we  shrink ;  the  heart 
expands,  the  mind  is  amplified;  we  breathe 
but  the  spirit  of  all  that  is  noble,  generous,  and 
orod-like  !  And  whv?  for  the  selfish  desire  of 
winning  to  ourselves  the  affection,  of  becoming 
worthy  of  the  love,  of  her,  the  living  idol 
whose  purity  we  worship. 

Such  was  the  change  wrought  by  the  mighty 
passion  of  love  in  the  breast  of  Gordon.  He 
offered  his  first  incense  as  a  hypocrite :  he  en- 
tered the  temple  of  love  with  unhallowed  feet ; 
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fraud  was  on  his  tongue ;  revenge  within  his 
breast ;  he  approached  the  shrine  and  was 
converted :  he  trembled  before  the  image  he 
had  scoffed;  he  bowed  to  the  power  he  had  de- 
spised, and  learned  to  shudder  at  the  gangrene 
of  his  venomed  heart ;  —  then,  what  would  he 
not  have  done  to  gain  the  devotion  of  Emily 
St.  Clair  !  He  felt  his  utter  unworthiness,  but 
he  also  felt  the  beauties  of  that  w^orld,  which 
her  purity  and  virtues  had  opened  to  his  sight, 
and  he  yearned  to  dwell  therein.  No  ordeal  too 
great — if  cheered  by  one  smile  of  approbation, 
if  allowed  to  nourish  the  hope,  even  the  distant 
hope,  of  linking  his  destiny  with  that  of  Emily 
St.  Clair ;  of  treading  the  path  she  trod,  and 
uniting  in  the  prayers  she  offered  to  the  Al- 
mighty Author  of  creation. 

It  might  not  be —  "Love  can  hope,  where 
reason  would  despair";  but,  despite  of  love, 
conviction  soon  deprived  Gordon  of  every  ray 
of  hope  :  in  this  instance,  his  was  not  the  voice 
to  awaken  the  theme  of  love ;  his  was  not  the 
hand  to  touch  the  chords  of  wild  and  fervent 
passion ;  they  warmed  not  the  heart  of  Emily ; 
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there  was  no  vibration  of  according  harmony ; 
on  her  ear  they  fell  like  the  icy  north,  and  froze 
the  current  of  her  blood. 

Twice  Herbert  Lindsay  had  been  the  unin- 
tentional means  of  defeating  the  ambition  of 
Gordon ;  and,  blinded  by  anger,  he  swore  to  be 
avenged  on  his  unoffending  friend :  he  con- 
founded the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and, 
swayed  by  a  morbid  sensibility,  he  deemed  that 
all  were  leaofued  acjainst  himself.  Such  was  his 
mood  of  mind,  when,  quitting  the  theatre  of 
his  fancied  wrongs  and  disgrace,  he  returned 
to  the  hateful  presence  of  his  father.  If  he  felt 
attachment  and  gratitude  to  any  human  being, 
it  was  to  Lady  Murray :  her  gentle  kindness, 
united  with  firmness  and  judgment,  had  made 
an  impression  w^hich  never  decayed.  The  short 
time  that  he  remained  under  her  guidance  was 
treasured  as  a  well  in  the  desert  —  the  solitary 
recollection  to  which  he  referred  with  pleasure. 
The  daughters,  amiable  as  their  mother,  together 
with  their  frequent  guest  Miss  St.  Clair,  doubt- 
less, added  not  a  little  to  the  comparative  hap- 
piness of  those  days :  still  the  hospitable  door  of 
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Lady  Murray  was  ever  open  to  receive  him;  while 
Herbert  Lindsay,  unconscious  of  the  cause, 
yet  perceiving  the  estrangement  of  his  early 
friend,  pressed  his  earnest  invitations  to  share 
the  sports  and  welcome  to  be  found  at  Glen- 
lonely.  From  neither  one  nor  the  other  could 
he  turn  as  a  stranger  ;  when  wearied  with  wan- 
dering amongst  the  mountains,  he  would  seek 
the  ^lurrays;  when  met  by  Herbert,  he  could 
suggest  no  reason  for  refusing  his  offer ;  his 
solitary  walks  —  his  own  dark  musings  —  any 
society  was  preferable  to  that  of  Sir  John  Mac 
Mountain,  the  very  sound  of  whose  clanship 
honours  was  wormwood :  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart  he  would  curse  his  father's  folly,  and, 
if  possible,  escape  to  those  mountains  which 
this  high  sounding  title  suggested  as  a  place  of 
refuge. 

It  was  during  these  visits  that  Gordon  first 
conceived  the  means  of  avenging  the  defeat 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  Herbert  Lindsay. 
Hitherto,  he  had  only  fostered  a  secret  and  in- 
veterate hatred,  on  which  his  intentions  fed ; 
now,  his  study  of  the  human  heart  revealed  the 
G  2 
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means  —  now  was  the  time  for  action;  he  saw 
that  Herbert  had  staked  his  happiness  on  a 
throw,  and  lie  determined  to  play  him  false. 

There  are  some  injuries,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  cannot  be  redressed  in  public.  To  show 
that  we  writhe  beneath  a  sneer,  neglect,  or 
sarcasm,  only  completes  the  triumph  of  the  one 
who  intended  to  inflict  a  wound ;  the  arrow 
may  be  broken  off,  but  the  barb  remains  —  all 
may  appear  calm  without,  while  the  poison 
festers  within ;  the  intention  of  revenge  m.ay 
not  be  betrayed,  though  it  is  never  forgotten, 
or  the  injury  forgiven:  and  yet,  on  trifles  such 
as  these,  have  hinged  the  greatest  of  events: 
vvars  have  been  declared  —  thousands  sacrificed 
to  atone  for  a  sovereign's  wounded  pride,  or 
private  pique;  some  word,  or  form  of  honour, 
wanting  in  a  minister's  address,  has  involved 
his  nation  in  misery  and  bloodshed,  to  resent 
the  insult  of  an  omission,  perhaps  uninten- 
tional. We  have  merely  glanced  at  such  facts 
recorded  in  the  dark  history  of  the  human 
heart,  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  exaggerate 
in  the  motive  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of 
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Melville  Gordon.  He  has  seen  little  of  the 
world,  or  has  lived  without  seeing,  whose  ob- 
servation cannot  point  to  too  many  instances  of 
such  malice  and  hatred. 

Gordon's  attention,  once' aroused,  slumbered 
no  more.  Like  the  bloodhound  set  upon  its 
track,  all  his  faculties  were  bent  upon  the  ob- 
ject in  pursuit ;  acute,  crafty,  and  diligent,  he 
followed  the  mazes  of  the  heart,  and  saw  his 
prey  before  him.  He  beheld  Herbert  Lindsay, 
the  man  who  twice  had  robbed  him  of  his 
honours,  surrounded  by  the  toils  of  love,  attempt- 
ing no  escape,  content,  unutterably  blest  within 
the  silken  meshes  of  a  net  too  light  to  be  felt — 
too  strong  to  be  broken. 

Little  did  Herbert  dream  of  his  own  position, 
still  less  of  the  evil  eye  that  watched  his  every 
word  and  look.  Herbert's  affection  for  Emily 
St.  Clair  had  so  grown  with  his  growth,  that  its 
increase  was  as  imperceptible,  though  as  cer- 
tain, as  the  change  from  youth  to  manhood, 
from  the  acorn  to  the  oak  :  he  breathed  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  love ;  it  was  the  food  on 
which  he  fed,  on  which  existence  hung,  but 
G  3 
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Still,  SO  natural  that  he  knew  no  other,  and 
drank  it  as  the  vital  air  to  which  mankind  is 
born. 

Such  was  the  heavenly  calm  which  Her- 
bert enjoyed,  warm,  tranquil,  and  unbroken 
by  one  trembling  ripple  of  approaching  storm : 
the  shadows  of  fear  cast  no  cloud  on  those 
halcyon  days  —  he  was  happy,  and  asked  not 
why  or  how  —  he  dwelt  in  Eden  without  the 
wish  to  gather  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  — 
Eve  was  by  his  side,  but  he  knew  not  the  tie 
that  linked  his  happiness  with  hers,  and  dreaded 
not  the  cherished  serpent  that  v/atched  and 
vowed  his  misery. 

Herbert^s  thoughts  and  heart  were  open  as 
his  manly  brow.  His  conscience,  innocent 
and  free,  shrank  from'  the  suspicion  of  others : 
the  happiness  felt  within  himself,  so  far  from 
rendering  him  selfish,  opened  his  sympathy  to 
the  griefs  of  others ;  the  spotless  source  which 
gave  rise  to  his  own  peace  of  mind,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  with 
means  so  simple,  he  only  wondered  that  such 
numbers  were  so  wretched,  and    felt   anxious 
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only  that  they  should  cease  to  be  so.  Ere  many 
months  had  passed,  he  lived  to  know  that  the 
^^mens  conscia  recti"  can  enable  man  to  support 
affliction  —  can  teach  resignation  to  the  decrees 
of  heaven  —  but,  that  it  is  no  shield  against  the 
shaft  of  sorrow. 

There  needed  not  the  penetration  of  Gordon 
to  read  the  truth.  Candid  and  affectionate  to 
all,  and  doubly  so  to  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
Herbert's  feelings  wore  no  mask  excepting  to 
himself  With  Miss  St.  Clair  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent :  Gordon,  with  all  his  penetration,  could 
not  decide  how  deeply  her  feelings  were  in- 
terested. Love,  with  woman,  is  a  passion  so 
sacred  and  holy  that  she  shrouds  it  with  a 
vestal's  veil ;  she  shrinks  from  the  confession  to 
herself;  she  trembles  to  betray  it  to  the  one 
she  loves ;  and  to  the  profane  eyes  of  the 
world  she  is  outwardly  as  calm  as  the  ocean, 
which  can  slumber  in  peace  while  the  volcano 
burns  beneath  its  hidden  depths. 

Emily,  like  Herbert,  was  happy ;  and  pro- 
bably, like  him,  too  happy  to  wish  to  scrutinize 
the  source  of  feelings  so  exquisitely  blissful, 
G  4 
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pure,  and  complete.  If,  with  the  quicker  percep- 
tion of  woman,  she  had  guessed  at  the  truth  —  if 
she  felt  that  the  page  of  love  had  been  opened 
to  Herbert  and  herself —  if  she  knew  they  had 
read  together  the  tales  of  sweet  enchantment, 
she  also  knew  that  Herbert  had  not  turned  to 
seek  the  magic  author's  name  i  the  secret  was 
with  her ;  she  closed  the  golden  clasp  and  strove 
to  hide  the  precious  volume  within  her  bosom. 
In  doing  this  she  only  placed  between  herself 
and  the  world  the  barrier  with  which  woman  is 
wont  to  guard  the  sacred  precinct  of  her  love ; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  another  foil 
that  baffled  the  scrutiny  of  Gordon  :  to  Emily 
the  companionship  of  Herbert  Lindsay  and 
George  Murray  was  woven  with  the  first  impres- 
sions of  memory. 

Gordon's  eye,  upon  his  arrival  in  England, 
and  his  subsequent  fellowship  in  all  the  pursuits 
and  sports  of  the  two  friends,  made  him  also 
appear  scarcely  less  than  a  brother  :  as  a  sister 
she  received  their  homage  and  affection,  and 
with  the  beautiful  purity  and  candour  of  a 
sister's  love  she  returned  the  offering.     When, 
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with  the  course  of  revolving  years,  nature  as- 
serted her  rights,  and,  stealing  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  human  heart,  there  planted  the 
seeds  of  a  stronger  but  more  earthly  passion, 
no  outward  change  appeared. 

If  any  preference  were  betrayed  in  favour  of 
Herbert,  it  w^as  no  more  than  a  deeper  shade  of 
affection  for  one  brother  than  for  another  :  it 
had  ever  been  so  ;  and  what  sister  has  not  her 
favourite  ?  Gordon  watched  to  no  purpose : 
Emily,  strong  in  innocence  and  purity,  evinced, 
by  a  thousand  acts,  love,  such  as  a  sister  would 
feel,  though  such  also,  dropping  that  relation- 
ship, as  would  be  more  than  enough  to  fulfil 
the  rising  hopes  of  "  Love's  young  dream  :  "  to 
himself  her  manner  was  scarcely  diiferent. 

Gordon's  resolutions  were  taken,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  putting  them  into  execution.  Few 
indeed   could  have  found   a   more  danorerous 

o 

rival :  highly  talented  — widely  yet  deeply  read 
— still  more  deep  in  the  range  and  originality 
of  his  own  thoughts ;  eloquent  in  words,  strong 
in  argument,  his  language  flowed  as  if  he  were 
reading  from  the  book  of  sages:  where  he 
G  5 
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Strove  to  please  he  rarely  failed ;  when  he  at- 
tempted to  convince,  even  reason  and  judgment 
seemed  to  bow  to  the  magic  power  that  made 
them  see  all  things  in  the  colour  with  which  his 
genius  invested  them.  If  the  colouring  were 
false,  it  was  not  until  after  the  magician  had  de- 
parted, that  truth,  like  the  rising  sun,  slowly  re- 
appeared and  banished  the  distortion  of  darkened 
positions.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  listener,  aware 
of  the  power,  struggled  against  its  force  :  while 
Gordon  spoke,  judgment  might  say  within  itself^ 
"  he  argues  falsely ;  "  but  the  ears  drank  in  the 
intoxication  of  his  flowing  words,  till  the  brain, 
wrapped  in  delusion,  felt  convinced,  or  lost  the 
power,  if  not  the  wish,  of  denying  its  conviction. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  was  clothed  in  a  dreamy 
wildness  of  fancy  and  abstraction;  now  bursting 
forth  wuth  enthusiasm,  now  lost  in  meditation, 
then  laughing  with  playful  gaiety  at  the  ills  of 
life,  as  though  he  had  never  known  sorrow,  or 
looked  deeper  than  the  rosy  surface  of  eternal 
sunshine.  Thus  he  played,  with  a  master's 
hand,  and  could  touch  on  every  chord  by  turns  : 
amusement  was  blended  with  instruction,  trifles 
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were  invested  with  interest,  and  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  knowledge  were  wreathed  with  flowers, 
and  made  to  sparkle  with  the  flash  of  wit.  Such 
a  man,  intent  to  please,  unnerved  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  trembling  passion,  urged,  warmed 
by  the  sole  spirit  of  revenge,  was  not  likely  to  fail 
in  his  purpose.  Had  the  being  against  whom 
his  vengeance  was  directed  been  unknown  to 
Miss  St.  Clan-,  he  probably  would  have  won 
the  heart  for  which  he  sued :  as  it  was,  the 
serpent  was  caught  in  the  toils  designed  against 
another.  In  attempting  to  teach  the  passion  of 
love  the  lesson  entered  into  the  iron  heart  of 
Gordon,  while  Emily  turned  from  his  voice 
with  shuddering,  distress,  and  agony  of  mind. 

But  we  must  not  outstep  the  gradual  work- 
ings of  this  machiavelian  plot.  Gordon,  though 
endued  with  passions  whose  strength  was  wortliy 
of  the  land  of  his  birth,  laughed  at  the  notion 
of  love;  he  scorned  as  weakness  the  trouble 
which  men  took  to  shackle  their  mind  and 
body ;  he  looked  upon  women  as  the  Turk  re- 
spects the  fair  slaves  of  his  seraglio ;  as  the  play- 
things for  an  idle  hour  —  as  beings  borr  to 
G  6 
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minister  to  the  grosser  gratification  of  man, 
and  tlien  be  cast  aside,  neglected  and  despised  ! 

As  the  Suhan  might  select  from  the  host  of 
his  wives,  some  for  the  faultless  model  of  their 
forms,  some  for  the  music  of  their  voice,  some 
for  their  graceful  movements  in  the  dance,  some 
for  their  tact  of  small  talk,  and,  here  and  there, 
some  for  their  loftier  intellect;  each  to  be 
beckoned  and  enjoyed  as  the  t3a'ant's  humour 
prompted  his  desire ;  even  so,  in  imagination, 
Gordon  mixed  with  the  weaker  sex  :  if  neither 
the  laws  nor  his  means  enabled  him  to  build  to 
himself  walls  and  w  indows  jealous  as  those  of  a 
penitentiary  —  if  the  custom  of  the  country 
would  not  allow  him  to  reverse  the  practice 
within  such  houses  of  reform  —  if  he  could  not 
do  this,  he  consoled  himself  by  looking  on  the 
world,  as  one  large  establishment  of  sinners  and 
reformers,  of  frail  beings  alternately  lapsing  into 
crime  and  repenting,  till  they  sinned  again. 

If  the  sultan  possessed  the  luxury  of  exclu- 
siveness,  he  surpassed  the  sultan's  power  in 
the  numbers  which  opportunity  presented  in 
the  land  of  freedom.     By  their  intimacy,  from 
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boyhood,  Gordon  had  hitherto  been  induced 
to  regard  the  daughters  of  Lady  Murray, 
and  Miss  St.  Clair,  as  beings  ranked  under 
the  head  of  agreeables  —  as  the  resource  from 
deeper  thoughts  —  the  light  and  airy  means 
of  relaxation  —  the  bright  halos  of  sense  and 
intellect,  in  which  he  might  sport,  without 
entering  upon  the  depths  round  which  they 
played.  He  had  known  them  as  sisters  ;  if 
there  were  any  of  womankind  whom  he  viewed 
with  respect  and  attention,  thev,  and  the 
amiable  Lady  ^Murray,  formed  the  exception  to 
the  contempt  with  which  he  looked  upon  their 
sex  in  general :  hitherto  he  had  beheld  them 
w^ith  no  other  feeling.  It  is  one  of  the  anoma- 
lies in  human  nature,  that  men  the  most  profli- 
gate and  heartless  to  the  world,  as  brothers 
preserve  a  respect  and  belief  in  favour  of  their 
sisters,  which  make  them  an  exception  to 
eveiy  other  woman  on  earth.  L"p  to  this 
period  such  was  the  case  with  Gordon :  the  gross 
and  sensual  fancy  of  the  libertine  had  not 
awakened  one  evil  thought ;  but,  from  the  mo- 
ment  he   beheld    in    the   innocent  Emilv  the 
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means  of  gratifying  his  revenge  upon  Herbert, 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  a  thousand  charms 
which  had  passed  unnoticed.  When  he  saw 
that  she  was  beloved  by  one  who,  like  himself, 
had  knowTi  her  from  boyhood,  envy  and  hatred 
quickened  his  vision  ;  and  he  only  wondered 
how  he  could  have  so  long  remained  blind  to 
such  perfections.  In  the  first  torrent  of  kindled 
passion,  he  said  "  Mine  she  shall  be ;  mine,  if 
possible,  without  the  fetters  which  priests  have 
forged  in  the  names  of  virtue  and  religion." 
This  was  his  first  resolve  !  From  that  moment 
he  revelled  in  imagination  upon  the  picture, 
glowing  with  the  warmth  of  criminal  passion, 
and  heightened  to  perfection  by  the  exquisite 
refinement  in  avenging  his  fancied  wTongs. 
They,  whose  minds  are  pure,  can  form  no  idea 
how  sweet  and  intoxicating  is  the  spirit  of 
revenge. 

Gordon  strove  to  please,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  Herbert  remarked  in  another  tht 
devotion  and  attention  which  he  himself  had 
unconsciously  paid ;  another  arm  besides  his 
own  was  offered  in  their  walks ;  another  voice 
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was  listened  to ;  the  thousand  little  nothings  of 
daily  homage  won  from  Emily  the  smile  of 
thanks,  once  all  his  own,  now  shared  by 
another.  Herbert  awoke  to  the  truth :  he  saw 
into  the  depths  of  his  own  heart;  he  read  the 
solution  of  the  happiness  he  had  known :  one 
word  deeply,  imperishably  engraven,  was  as 
the  volume  of  the  past ;    that  word  was  —  love. 

To  what  misery  did  the  dreamer  awake  ! 
Happy  and  contented  "  with  the  bliss  of  igno- 
rance," he  had  not  sought  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge :  if  the  cup  of  joy  were  in  his  hand,  spark- 
ling to  the  brim,  it  was  enough ;  in  attempting 
to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  one  bright  drop  might  be 
lost.  He  felt  that  his  happiness  was  full ;  he  was 
content,  and  sought  not  to  increase  it  by  tracing 
its  source.  The  serpent  came,  and  while  Her- 
bert slept  in  blest  security  the  film  was  stolen 
from  his  eyes ;  he  drank  of  the  secret  source,  his 
peace  of  mind  was  lost,  his  brain  was  fevered, 
the  waters  of  knowledge  rushed  like  poison 
through  his  throbbing  veins,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Herbert  was  wretched. 

To  this  paroxysm  —  for  well  may  the  term  be 
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used  —  succeeded  exhaustion,  and  with  that  the 
struggles  of  a  noble  mind. 

"  What,"  he  asked  himself,  "am  I  to  Emily? 
she  loves  me  as  a  sister,  and  dreams,  as  I  did, 
that  I  love  her  as  a  brother  :  am  I  not  less  to 
her  than  Murray ;  less,  infinitely  less,  than 
Gordon  ?  "  and  then,  with  that  jealousy  without 
which  no  man  can  love,  while  yet  uncertain  of 
return,  he  coloured  the  artless  unhesitating 
proofs  of  Emily's  affection  for  his  friends,  until 
he  felt  convinced  that  either,  particularly  the 
latter,  was  more  dearly  valued  than  himself. 
Memory,  which  had  treasured  the  events,  the 
looks  and  words  of  days  gone  by,  dwelt  upon 
moments  of  abstraction,  thoughts  which  seemed 
to  check  the  sudden  tideof  kindling  warmth; — 
upon  sighs,  tremblings,  and  anxiety,  which,  like 
fleeting  clouds,  sometimes  crossed  the  mirror  of 
departed  years.  Thus,  acting  upon  the  powers 
of  observation  which  had  revealed  his  own 
feelings,  he  convinced  himself  not  only  that  he 
had  detected  the  devotion  of  Gordon's  heart, 
but  also  that  the  happiness  of  Emily  centred  in 
that  very  devotion  to  which  he  was  no  longer 
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blind.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  he 
strusffled  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  beinf^  he 
had  adored  so  lonor  that  he  knew  not  the  date 
when  his  feelings  first  bowed  to  the  lovely 
shrine.  As  the  sun  is  to  those  who  worship  that 
glorious  orb,  and  bask  in  its  rays,  ere  they  are 
taught  its  divinity,  so  Emily  had  been  to  Her- 
bert. The  slight  priority  in  point  of  age  had 
clothed  her  with  those  superior  attributes  to 
which  the  youth  of  genius  and  intellect  directs  its 
gaze,  and  offers  up  the  fii'st  incense  of  the  heart. 
To  him  she  miojht  be  such  no  lono^er  !  she  loved 
another  !  and  as  he  reeled  beneath  the  torture 
w^hich  these  words  inflicted,  he  implored  heaven 
for  support  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  breathed  a 
prayer  for  the  happiness  of  Emily,  and  of  that 
friend  whose  villany  had  vowed  to  work  his 
misery ! 

Herbert's  manner  changed.  He  now  shunned 
the  presence  of  her  whose  light  of  countenance 
had  cheered  him  like  returning  day  —  that  sun 
had  set  for  him;  he  could  strive  for  resignation, 
though  doomed  to  live  in  darkness ;  but  to  see 
that  brightness   shining  on  another  was  more 
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tlian  he  could  endure.  Emily,  the  destined 
victim,  the  unoffending  sacrifice  to  a  demon's 
revenge,  trembled  ere  the  blow  was  struck : 
she  remarked  the  change  without  divining  the 
cause.  She  saw  that  Herbert  was  wretched,  yet 
dared  not  probe  the  wound:  she  feared  she  had 
offended,  and  would  have  given  worlds  for  the 
power  of  dispelling  her  fears ;  but  when  they 
chanced  to  meet,  her  resolution  failed;  the 
words  which  she  had  fi-amed  were  scattered, 
and  the  wished-for  explanation  died  in  silence 
on  her  lips.  If  at  such  moments  an  expression 
of  interest  and  sorrow  said  more  than  had 
escaped  in  their  brightest  hours,  Herbert  turned 
awav,  as  the  condemned  would  recoil  from  the 
sound  of  joyous  mirth;  as  the  dying  prince 
would  reject  a  crown,  and  deem  the  gift  but 
mockery  of  former  hopes.j  She  loved  another, 
and  looks,  once  prized  above  all  earthly  trea- 
sure, were  now  avoided  like  the  sunset  witchery 
of  an  Italian  grove:  to  the  eye  and  each  parti- 
cipating sense  there  seems  but  the  breath  and 
voice  of  love,  but  death  and  poison  float  unseen 
in  the  fatal  air;  —  there  is  no  escape  except  in 
flight. 
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Left  to  herself,  Emily  had  one  resource,  the 
liberty  of  tears  —  the  power  of  pouring  forth  the 
secret  of  her  sorrows  to  Him  whose  ear  is  ever 
open  to  the  wretched — and  she  clung  to  the  hope 
that  Herbert  would  seek  the  explanation  which 
she  had  not  the  courage  to  make.  In  the  com- 
pany of  others  nothing  remained  but  the  painful 
task  of  concealing  the  misery  she  felt;  of  affect- 
ing the  cheerful  smile,  while  the  heart  was  bathed 
in  tears.  When  the  mind  is  thus  engaged  it 
struggles  like  the  drowning,  and  gladly  catches 
at  the  shadow  of  assistance.  Gordon  was  ever 
at  her  side,  and  in  him  she  found  more  than 
the  shadow;  he  watched  the  workings  of  her 
mind,  he  opened  the  treasures  of  his  own,  and 
led  her  from  herself:  his  fund  of  information 
and  amusement,  clothed  in  the  flowing  beauty 
of  his  words,  so  seconded  the  effort  she  made  at 
first,  that  she  soon  learned  to  listen  without 
any.  She  was  startled  by  the  daring  wildness 
and  novelty  of  his  ideas ;  they  compelled  her  to 
reflect  and  reply :  they  changed  the  current  of 
her  thoughts,  and  favoured  the  escape  which 
society  compelled  her  to  attempt. 
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In  doing  this,  the  consummate  art  of  Gordon 
avoided  all  that  could  shock  or  offend :  his 
speculations  fascinated  like  the  wanderings  of  a 
dream,  strange,  unearthly,  yet  amusing.  He 
quickly  perceived  that  no  jest  might  wound,  no 
theory  attempt  to  subvert,  the  deep  sense  of 
religion  and  virtue  which  dwelt  with  Emily  St. 
Clair.  How  different  was  she  from  the  worth- 
less man}^,  whose  passions  had  hitherto  bowed 
or  responded  to  his  own  ?  In  his  first  feelings, 
doubt  mingled  with  surprise :  these  passed — 
there  was  neither  parade  nor  pretension  of 
superior  goodness;  for  once  he  believed  in  the 
simplicity  of  truth ;  and  the  very  candour  and 
purity  of  her  manner,  the  undisguised  gra- 
titude with  which  she  w^elcomed  his  endeavours 
to  please,  not  only  deceived  him  as  to  her  feel- 
ings towards  Herbert  Lindsay,  but  disarmed 
him  of  the  base  intention  he  had  fostered. 
Gordon,  the  heartless  infidel,  recoiled  from  the 
thought  of  seduction,  and  wondered  at  the  bold- 
ness of  a  scheme  so  daring,  base,  and  hopeless. 

We  hear  of  halting  between  two  opinions ; 
the  pause  must  be  short:    the  mind  may  con- 
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tinue  to  waver,  but  cannot  be  stationary  in  sin, 
virtue,  or  intellect :  we  retrograde  or  advance. 
Gordon,  for  once  in  his  life,  had  taken  one  step 
forward ;  for  once  he  had  relinquished  a  design 
which  his  villany  had  framed.  From  belief  in 
virtue,  he  proceeded  to  reverence :  to  this,  ad- 
miration succeeded,  mingled,  though  it  was, 
with  the  alloy  of  passions,  earthly  and  impure. 
Still,  with  each  succeeding  day,  he  felt  a 
stronger  charm  in  listening  to  her  w^ho  had 
awakened  repentance.  His  crimes  he  dared  not 
name,  but  to  many  an  error  he  confessed;  and 
Emily,  Avith  the  warm  well-wishing  of  a  sister, 
chid  the  sinner,  and  pointed  with  holy  fervour 
to  the  path  of  forgiveness  and  salvation. 

Our  lives,  our  manners,  our  thoughts,  our 
very  souls,  are  tinged  by  the  position  we  fill  in 
our  sojourn  below;  we  insensibly  acquire  a 
something  in  harmony  with  that  which  is 
around  us.  Gordon,  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  Emily's  presence,  became  a  better  man ;  he 
had  gained  the  first  and  difficult  step  in  the 
rugged  path  of  amusement — he  was  convinced  of 
his  own  unworthiness.  Tlie  brutal  admiration  of 
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animal  desire  had  been  tempered  and  refined 
by  the  higher  perfections  of  the  mind  :  the 
dark  desio^ninsfs  of  wickedness  had  been  dis- 
pelled  by  the  beautiful  vision  of  purity;  re- 
spect kindled  to  adoration.  He  now  was  pre- 
pared to  stake  his  life  in  defence  of  that  shrine, 
wl)ich  he  had  designed  to  pollute  and  de- 
stroy ;  he  approached  as  an  enemy,  and  now 
stood  as  a  sentinel :  if  his  care  could  prevent, 
if  his  arm  could  protect,  neither  "  the  winds  of 
heaven"  nor  the  breath  of  man  should  visit 
the  form,  nor  injure  the  spotless  innocence  of 
a  being  so  lovely  and  perfect.  Such  was  the 
change  his  feelings  had  undergone;  such  was 
the  light  in  which  he  now  beheld  Emily  St. 
Clair ;  —  for  he  loved  ! 

Yes,  Gordon  loved,  as  such  a  man  could 
love,  and  would  love.  We  would  not  profane 
the  words,  but  where  shall  we  find  another  to 
express  the  depth,  the  fervour,  the  wild  inten- 
sity of  passion  which  possessed  his  very  soul. 
His,  at  least,  was  not  the  profanation  of  mil- 
lions who  affect  a  warmth  they  do  not  feel ;  for 
once  there  was  no  deceit  in  Gordon,  —  he  erred 
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on  the  other  side.  If  heaven  and  salvation  had 
been  placed  in  the  balance,  the  heaven  upon 
earth  which  he  pictured  in  the  sole  and  devoted 
possession  of  Emily  St.  Clair  —  one  hour  of 
such  reward  —  had  outweighed  the  promise  of 
eternity :  he  was  as  the  Heathen  before  his  god- 
dess. He  listened  to  her  words  as  the  flowing 
spirit  of  inspiration :  her  wishes  were  treasured 
as  the  dictates  of  an  oracle  :  he  prayed  for  in- 
struction ;  he,  the  talented  and  deeply  read, 
confessed  his  ignorance — his  doubts  and  fears 
—  on  that  salvation,  which  he  felt  he  could  have 
sacrificed  for  her,  who  now  had  taught  him  to 
believe  it  above  all  price.  ^Miere  is  the  woman 
who  does  not  feel  flattered  by  the  humble  ap- 
peal of  genius  and  v/isdom  ?  Gordon  had  poured 
out  that  incense,  which  even  the  best  on  earth 
unconsciously  welcome.  If  the  vanity  of  erring 
nature  were  soothed,  Emily  detected  not  the 
stimulant  w^hich  kindled  her  endeavours  to  con- 
vince :  literally,  she  felt  but  the  sacred  wish  of 
reclaimimr  an  errinof  brother :  and.  for^reitincr 
for  a  time  her  own  wretchedness  in  a  task  so 
eminently  important,  she  also  forgot  the  selfish 
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motive  ^v}lich  led  to  the  undertaking ;  so  nicely 
does  evil  blend  with  good  in  all  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  frail  mankind  ! 

Poor  Herbert  !  bitter  and  fierce  were  the 
struggles  which  racked  his  tortured  mind; 
much  as  he  sought  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
Emily,  he  could  not  but  cross  their  path  occa- 
sionally. Tlieii^  path  !  what  exquisite  misery 
was  embodied  in  that  word  !  Emily  was  no 
lonjrer  alone :  he  was  no  loncjer  the  one  who 
wandered  by  her  side  ;  she  was  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  another.  Poor  Herbert !  had  he  known 
the  cause  which  Emily  was  pleading,  we  almost 
fear  he  would  have  turned  infidel,  for  the  sake 
of  being  converted  by  an  enthusiast  so  loved. 
But  —  our  purpose  is  with  Gordon. 

Weeks  glided  past :  to  Emily  darkly  che- 
quered by  suffering  and  sorrow^  —  to  Gordon, 
vivid  with  the  glow  and  delirium  of  engrossing 
passion.  Happy,  happy  moments,  when  we  love 
intensely,  and  dare  to  hope  we  are  beloved  in 
return,  yet  pause  to  learn  the  truth.  If  happi- 
ness be  not  a  dream,  its  bright  charm,  its 
dazzliniT  colours,  its  sweetest  odour  are  imaged 
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in  pursuit ;  attainment  and  reality  may  have 
the  cahii  blessing  of  repose,  but  the  glories  and 
glow  of  the  sun  are  set.  AVe  have  grasped  the 
butterfly ;  vre  chased  and  robbed  the  feathered 
wing  of  the  beauties  we  pursued.  The  loves  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  are  but  the  type  of  mortal 
love,  one  of  those  truths  which  the  ancients 
pictured  with  such  delicate  touches  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

Hitherto  Gordon  had  not  dared  to  say  how 
deeply,  how  fondly,  he  loved ;  nay,  he  had  not 
wished  to  do  so :  he  revelled  in  the  new  exist- 
ence he  had  found;  and,  though  his  heated 
imagination  converted  the  smiles  of  a  sister  to 
the  reflection  of  the  warmth  which  burnt  within 
his  breast,  a  dark  foreboding,  the  lover's 
trembling  fear,  warned  him  that  one  word 
might  destroy  the  enchantment  wherein  he 
dwelt. 

We  have  said  he  was  a  better  man  ;  need  we 
add,  he  was  a  happier?  and  to  what  point  might 
not  have  been  the  progression  of  goodness  and 
happiness  had  Emily  possessed  a  heart  to  bestow? 
Such  was  the  influence  she  gained,  that  in  the 
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ran<Te  of  great  and  good  there  was  nothing 
which  Gordon  would  not  have  striven  to  attain ; 
and,  we  must  add,  no  crime  he  would  not 
have  dared,  could  an  angel  have  counselled  evil- 
She  held  the  fiat  of  his  destin3\  He  deemed 
nothing  impossible  —  nothing  too  arduous, 
when  cheered  by  the  approving  smile  of  Emily 
St.  Clair.  What  he  might  have  been  is  an  idle 
thought.  Those  smiles  were  given  ;  but,  like 
the  stars  in  heaven,  though  their  brightness 
cheered,  they  shed  no  warmth  on  him  who 
worshipped  their  influence.  If  they  were 
awakened  to  life  and  light  by  the  fervid  in- 
tensity of  his  passionate  love  —  if  the  rainbow 
colouring  of  hope  played  in  their  rays,  it  was 
as  the  sparkling  of  the  iceberg  answers  to  the 
fiery  sun.  A  little  while,  and  these  would 
pass ;  the  storm  was  brooding  that  would  veil 
the  stars.  A  little  while,  and  the  cold  bril- 
liancy of  those  smiles  would  melt,  like  glaciers 
in  the  lava  torrent ;  would  pass,  and  be  seen  no 
more. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


THE    DISAPPOINTMENT. 


"  What  does  the  man  say,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  my  dear  Jane,  you  are 
much  too  young  to  think  of  such  things." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  I  am  almost  a  woman :  I  should  s» 
like  to  know." 

"  'My  dear,  I  repeat,  you  are  too  young  to  talk  on  such 
subjects." 

"  Why,  mamma,  my  cousin,  Lady  Charlotte,  was 
married  within  a  month  of  my  age,  and  her  husband  must 
have  asked  her  long  before.  —  I  do  wonder  what  he  said." 

"  My  dear,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?  I  think  it  must  be  your 
bedtime.  Request  Miss  Prim  to  light  the  candle.  Kiss 
me,  my  dear  —  good  night  —  say  your  prayers." 

Eve7iings  at  Home. 

Amidst  the  many  changes  which  love  had 
wrought  in  Gordon's  heart,  submission  to  his 
father  was  not  the  least  striking.  When  jealousy 
does  not  plant  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  discord, 
the  man  who  loves  warms  to  all  his  fellow  crea- 
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tiires ;  nay,  to  his  very  rival  is  generous  and  for- 
giving, when  successful.  Gordon,  deceived  by 
Herbert's  unpretending  retirement,  by  Emily's 
reserve,  by  the  interest  which  he  had  evidently 
awakened  in  his  own  belialf,  was  too  happy 
within  himself  to  wish  aught  but  happiness  to 
all  around  :  there  was  a  fulness,  to  overflowing, 
in  his  feelings,  which  made  him  long  to  say 
how  deeply  he  was  blest.  Looking  back  on  his 
former  self  as  the  record  of  a  frightful  dream, 
he  forjTot  the  motives  which  led  to  the  result, 
and  he  yearned  to  renew  with  Herbert  the  con- 
fidence of  early  days.  He  confessed  to  Emily 
the  bitter  enmity  between  himself  and  his 
father ;  and  when  she  chid  his  rebellion,  and 
painted  the  charms  of  a  united  home,  he  caught 
the  inspiration  of  her  colours,  and  learnt  the 
value  of  a  word  which  had  hitherto  been  worm- 
wood to  his  ear.  Little  did  he  at  that  moment 
dream  how  the  memory  of  Herbert  Lindsay 
mingled  in  the  picture  she  had  drawn. 

Gordon  no  longer  shunned  the  presence  of 
his  father.  Sir  John,  enfeebled  by  his  long  i-e- 
sidence  in  India,  and,  doubtless,  perceiving  that 
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Mac  Mountain  himself  might  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  his  castle,  hailed  the  advances  of  his 
successor,  and  revived  the  kindlier  feelings  of  a 
parent  to  an  only  child.  At  first,  Gordon  felt 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  himself  how  delight- 
ful it  was  to  dwell  in  peace ;  he  blushed  for  the 
weakness  of  a  starting  tear  when  his  father  first 
bestowed  his  blessing,  and  addressed  him  as 
"my  son."  But  love,  almighty  love,  had  changed 
the  tiger  to  the  lamb :  his  heart  welcomed  the 
link  which  drew  him  to  the  shepherd  he  had 
shunned :  he  bent  his  knee,  and,  grasping  his 
father's  hand,  kissed  it  with  the  fervour  of  the 
prodigal  when  welcomed  to  the  home  he  had 
deserted. 

How  mercy  is  blended  with  wisdom  in  the 
complicated  and  mysterious  order  which  directs 
our  span  of  life  !  Poor  Sir  John  had  hitherto 
failed  in  discovering  those  blessings  said  to  re- 
sult from  the  marriage  state.  "When  he  decided 
upon  matrimony,  he  was  rich  in  the  good  things 
of  this  world  ;  there  wanted  nothing  but  a  wife, 
one  dear  partner,  who,  as  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  would  double  his  enjoyment 
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by  sharing  the  blessings  lie  possessed.  Be  the 
fault  where  it  might,  the  paradise  he  pictured 
proved  a  very  purgatory  ;  he  found  to  his  cost 
that  man  and  wife,  though  one,  may  be  divided 
within  themselves;  that,  instead  of  an  angel,  it 
was  a  demon  with  whom  he  was  thus  symbolically 
incorporated  ;  a  being  who,  to  him,  possessed  all 
the  nothingness  of  a  shadow,  yet,  like  that  dark 
companion,  was  inseparable,  till  death  or  Doc- 
tors' Commons  should  bring  relief.  The  former, 
as  we  have  related,  proved  the  more  speedy  and 
much  less  expensive  friend.  Mrs.  Gordon  was 
hurried  to  another  world;  the  band  was  broken, 
the  widower  was  free,  but  the  bitter  fruit  of 
their  union  remained :  the  son  became  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  his  father. 

We  are  relating  facts,  without  stopping  to 
consider  how  far  the  father's  ill-judged  severity 
worked  out  his  own  disappointment.  He  may 
have  abused  the  sudden  acquisition  of  power; 
he  himself,  tyrannised  over  for  years,  may  in  his 
turn  have  played  the  tyrant,  and  revenged  the 
misery  he  had  endured  through  the  mother  up- 
on the  offspring  she  had  bequeathed.    The  fact 
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is,  that  neither  as  a  husband  nor  as  a  father  had 
he  derived  one  happy  hour  ;  and  now,  returned 
once  more  to  his  father  land,  the  dreams  of 
busy  youth  fulfilled,  the  lands  of  his  ancestors 
repurchased,  their  castle  rebuilt,  their  prenomen 
resumed,  his  dignities,  if  questionable,  unchal- 
lenged; all  the  hopes  that  had  lightened  his 
labours  during  years  of  exile,  all  were  fulfilled, 
and  yet — he  was  wretched  !  He  returned  as  a 
stranger,  forgotten  and  unknown  ;  he  felt  alone 
in  the  midst  of  their  completion  !  Shunned  and 
despised  by  the  son,  to  whom  his  inheritance 
would  fall;  left  to  perish  in  solitude,  uncheered, 
unsupported  by  the  only  staff  on  which  he 
might  claim  the  privilege  of  leaning ;  such  was 
the  sad  lesson  of  earthly  vanities  which  gave 
wisdom  to  the  later  years  of  Sir  John  ]Mac 
Mountain  Gordon,  and  led  him  to  build  his 
hopes  upon  a  higher  and  more  imperishable 
foundation. 

And  now,  at  length,  when  tutored  to  resigna- 
tion, when  least  expected,  and  therefore  doubly 
prized,    a  precious  balm   was    mingled  in   the 
trials  of  approaching   death  :  his  erring   child 
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was  restored,  he  was  no  longer  alone,  his  bed 
of  sickness  was  tended  and  watched  by  the 
springing  affections  of  his  long-lost  son :  such 
are  the  hidden  ways  which  work  to  one  wise 
and  general  end.  If  the  change  in  young 
Gordon  appeared  to  the  father  little  less  than  a 
miracle,  he  did  not  the  less  value  the  dispens- 
ation of  mercy,  or  seek  to  question  the  means  of 
such  conversion  from  fiery  stubbornness  to 
gentleness  and  love.  Little  did  he  dream  of  the 
secret  engines  which  had  worked  good  out  of 
evil,  or  how  his  son  had  fostered  the  spirit  of 
revenge  against  the  innocent  companion  of  his 
youth ;  how  he  had  looked  on  the  fairest  of 
earth  as  the  serpent  v/atches  the  approaching 
footsteps  of  the  light  gazelle ;  or  how  that  son, 
charmed  by  the  beauty  lie  had  doomed  to  de- 
struction, had  become  intent  upon  that  measure 
which  had  proved  the  bane  of  the  father's  life, 
and  from  that  moment  been  an  altered  being, 
the  very  antipodes  of  his  foriner  and  future 
self —  the  convert  of  a  few  brief  months,  the 
wild,  unsettled,  yet  passionate  admirer  of  in- 
nocence, virtue,  and  religion. 
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If,  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  his  dying 
father,  Gordon  chafed  at  the  separation  from 
Emily  St.  Clair,  the  thought  of  her  approving 
smile  checked  his  impatience,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  sense  of  duty.  She  was  to  him  like  the 
omnipresent  gaze  of  the  Deity :  the  fond  idolater 
imaged  her  perpetual  presence.  He  felt  that  her 
eyes  were  bent  upon  every  word  and  action, 
that  they  read  the  very  depths  of  his  heart  and 
soul.  She  might  have  clain^ied  his  worship  ;  and, 
as  it  was,  the  prayers  she  had  taught  him  to 
address  to  one  above,  seemed  to  his  dim  and 
fevered  perception  as  to  be  offered  only  through 
her. 

The  day  had  been  splendid,  the  sky  serene, 
and  the  glorious  sun  in  harmony  with  the  rich 
and  mellowed  beauties  of  a  lovely  autumn.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  there  is  a  something 
peculiarly  impressive  in  the  hour  preceding  sun- 
set. There  is  a  calm  and  solemn  stillness,  a 
breathless  silence  in  nature,  as  if  she  watched 
with  melancholy  awe  the  sinking  orb  of  day. 
To  her  the  parent  of  all  is  passing  away,  and  the 
hour  of  darkness  coming ;  the  year  is  drawing 
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to  a  close,  tlie  blast  of  winter  is  at  hand,  and, 
ere  long,  she  will  be  laid  in  the  winding  sheet 
of  snow.  Who  can  have  lived  to  manhood  and 
not  have  noted  this  touching  hour?  Who,  that 
has  watched  a  parent  sinking  to  the  grave,  can 
note  this  hour,  and  not  feel  their  sympathies 
awakened?  We  are  identified  with  nature;  we 
feel  with  her  feelings  :  like  mourners  we  stand 
together,  and  breathless,  like  her,  we  gaze  upon 
the  glories  which  are  fading  away. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  such  a  day  that 
Emily  had  wandered  some  distance  from  the 
sombre  halls  of  Glenlonely ;  she  had  uncon- 
sciously pursued  the  path  which  had  been  so  often 
trodden  in  the  company  of  Herbert,  and  which 
led  to  a  wild  and  rustic  bower,  the  one  most 
favoured  seat  amidst  the  many  they  had  so  often 
frequented  together.  It  was  one  of  those  spots 
where  nature  has  done  every  thing  and  art 
nothing.  The  rocks,  torn  up  and  scattered  by 
some  of  those  dread  convulsions  which  have 
shaken  earth  to  its  centre,  lay  to  all  appearance 
as  they  had  fallen  at  that  appalling  moment  ; 
trees,  shrubs,  and  heaths,  had  found  a  dwelling 
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in  the  disjointed  crevices,  veiling  the  work  of  de- 
struction, and  changing  the  character  of  barren 
sternness  to  smiles  and  verdure.  These  fras:- 
ments,  cemented  by  the  grasp  of  climbing  plants, 
formed  a  series  of  steps  which  led  to  the  sum- 
mit. Here  was  a  small  smooth  terrace  terminat- 
ing abruptly  on  one  side  by  a  precipice,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  that  island  lake  to  which 
our  readers  have  been  introduced  in  our  earlier 
pages,  and,  excepting  the  gaping  rent  which 
formed  the  portal,  closed  in  on  every  other  side 
by  a  semicircular  wall  of  rock-shrubs,  thickly 
clustering ;  and  trees,  spreading  their  mingled 
branches,  formed  a  canopy  in  which  the  varied 
tints  of  green  blended  with  the  glow  of  autumn, 
giving  the  sense  of  protection  and  the  character 
of  sacred  seclusion,  though  at  a  height  rendered 
conspicuous  from  the  valleys  below. 

How  welcome  to  the  young  and  happy,  and, 
oh  !  how  much  more  welcome  to  those  oppressed 
by  sorrow,  is  the  mountain  height !  It  seems  to 
lift  us  above  the  world.  The  young  and  happy, 
elastic  and  buoyant,  their  spirits  dancing  with 
delight,  clamber  with  eager  haste ;  ambition, 
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undefined  and  restless,  the  love  of  novelty,  long- 
ings unrevealed,  inspire  their  straining  sinews ; 
breathless  they  reach  the  highest  point,  and, 
while  the  throbbing  heart  regains  its  silent 
course,  they  gaze  on  the  glories  of  creation,  and 
feel  hov,'  wonderful,  how  beautiful  it  is.  They 
look  to  the  city  they  have  left  beneath  their  feet 
—  they  see  the  dwindled  forms  of  men,  thread- 
ing their  busy  ways  like  teeming  ants  —  and 
dreams  of  high  aspiring  swell  the  breast ;  they 
feel  that  they  stand  above  the  crowd,  and  catch 
the  daring  hope  for  power  and  dominion. 

Their  dreams  may  fade,  and  again  the  same 
steps  may  seek  the  pinnacle  on  which  such 
visions  kindled.  Sorrow,  trials,  and  disappoint- 
ments may  have  tamed  the  proud  beatings  of 
tlie  heart ;  the  height  is  sought,  but  the  heart 
is  cheated  by  a  holier  dream.  It  says  within  it- 
self, "  Oh,  could  I  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest ! "  and 
if  it  be  but  a  dream,  it  has  for  a  time  the  beauty 
of  reality.  Thus  raised  above  the  world,  which 
has  taught  the  lesson  of  adversity,  we  feel,  as 
we  are  in  reality,  advanced  one  little  step  to- 
wards the  realms  of  eternal  rest ;  the  very  con- 
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templation  of  the  future,  unbroken  by  the  jar- 
ring of  noisy,  heartless  life,  acts  like  an  opiate: 
if  its  power  may  not  endure  —  if  we  know  that 
each  must  await  his  appointed  hour  —  it  does, 
at  least,  continue  for  a  time,  and  cheats  us  into 
some  few  moments  of  calm  forgetfulness ;  like 
the  dove,  we  have  flown  away,  and  are  at  rest. 

Such  was  the  hope  which  had  led  Emily  to 
seek  the  secluded  spot  we  have  thus  faintly 
attempted  to  picture  ;  and  if  it  possessed  not  the 
towering  elevation  at  which  we  have  glanced, 
when  attempting  to  describe  the  sensations 
which  most,  if  not  all,  must  have  felt,  it  had 
enough  of  sublimity  —  more  than  enough  —  by 
the  charms  of  association,  to  pour  a  precious 
balm  into  the  w  ounded  bosom  of  the  dove  that 
fled  from  the  toils  of  man. 

The  severe  and  continued  illness  of  Sir  John 
Gordon  had,  of  late,  given  few  opportunities 
of  meeting  between  Emily  and  Melville  Gor- 
don. Deeply  penetrated  by  the  holy  task  of 
reconciling  a  son  to  his  father,  Emily  had  seized 
upon  the  first  moments  of  awakened  repentance. 
Fatherless   herself,   there  was  a  something  so 
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endearing,  so  sacred,  in  the  word  "father,"  that 
she  could  not  understand  how  any,  possessing  the 
blessed  right  of  applying  the  term,  could  turn 
from  a  happiness  so  great.  Had  Sir  John  been 
her  father,  she  could  not  have  laboured  with 
purer  zeal  to  bring  an  only  brother  to  the  percep- 
tions she  held  respecting  a  tie  so  closely  woven. 
Entranced  and  captivated,  Gordon  listened  to 
the  earnest  eloquence  of  truth,  and  was  con- 
vinced. If,  on  leaving  her  presence,  some  doubts 
crossed  his  path  as  he  journeyed  to  Calender 
Castle,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  trial.  If  he 
met  not  the  promised  reward  from  his  own 
good  actions,  he  knew  that  there  was  a  reward 
in  store  which  he  valued  above  all,  the  smiling 
and  approving  welcome  of  Emily  St.  Clair. 
Instead  of  retiring,  as  usual,  in  sullen  silence  to 
his  own  apartment,  he  sought  the  chamber  of 
his  parent.  For  weeks  they  had  not  met,  though 
dwellers  under  the  same  roof;  and  when  he 
made  inquiries  of  Sir  John's  favourite  attendant, 
the  man  stared  with  astonishment,  ere  he  could 
recover  from  the  surprise  of  such  an  unwonted 
question.     As   soon,  however,  as  he  perceived 
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that  the  young  laird  was  in  earnest,  he  pointed 
to  a  dressing-room  attached  to  his  master's  bed- 
room, and  said,  "  There  is  Sir  John,  but  if — if 
—  you  are  really  interested,  I  fear  you  will  find 
my  kind  master  strangely  altered." 

"  inhered  !"  said  Gordon,  with  sui-prise  in  his 
tone,  "  how  altered  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  servant,  hesitating  and 
probably  dreading  the  well  known  violence  of 
the  son,  "  why,  I  fear  my  poor  master  —  that 
is,  your  poor  father  —  if  you  have  not  seen  —  is 
changed — is  sinking— if  you  have  not  seen 
him  lately." 

Even  the  pallid  cheeks  of  Melville  Gordon 
crimsoned  with  a  blush,  as  awakened  conscience 
told  him  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  met,  or 
deigned  to  inquire  for  his  father. 

"  Knock  at  his  door,"  said  Gordon,  in  a  tone 
which  instantly  diverted  the  servant's  eyes  from 
his  burning  cheeks ;  "  knock  at  his  door,  and 
say  that  I  —  that  his  son  begs  to  be  admitted." 
The  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  though  the 
servant  wondered  what  could  have  happened ; 
and,  so  little  did  he  anticipate  that  good  could 
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follow,  he  resolved  to  be  within  hearing  of  a 
master  beloved  by  all  around,  except  his  son. 

"  Come  in,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  voice  feeble 
and  subdued  from  the  stern  tone  of  authority  in 
former  days.  "  Well,  Sandy,"  said  Sir  John, 
in  a  kind  and  familiar  tone,  "  how  now  ?  You 
have  forgotten  my  request  to  be  allowed  to 
dose." 

"  No,  Macmountain,  I  thought  of  that ;  but 
dared  not  disobey  your  —  your  —  the  young 
laird,  your  son,  washes  to  see  you." 

When  Sir  John  heard  the  request,  he  was 
almost  as  much  surprised  as  Sandy  himself;  but 
when  does  the  parent  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cry  of  its  offspring  ?  Sir  John,  at  least,  was  no 
longer  the  Spartan  father,  and  he  welcomed  the 
appeal  without  any  of  those  suspicious  fears 
which  determined  Sandy  to  keep  guard. 

^Ve  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  scene 
which  followed.  Emily's  prediction  was  ful- 
filled; the  effort  to  act  rightly  met  with  its 
reward,  independently  of  that  for  which  Gordon 
thirsted,  —  passionately,  unceasingly  thirsted, — 
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the  smiles,  the  warm  applauding  look  of  his 
fair  instructress  ! 

From  that  hour,  the  father  and  son  were  re- 
conciled. We  have  already  said,  young  Gordon 
bent  his  knee  in  token  of  submission — that  he 
wept :  we  have  said,  that  the  father  poured  his 
blessing  on  the  son  :  we  will  intrude  no  more. 
Sandy  himself,  who  stood  like  a  watchful 
guardian,  and  peeped  through  the  key-hole, 
could  say  little  in  addition :  if  he  heard  the 
signs  of  sobbing  and  emotion,  they  were  so 
subdued,  so  totally  unaccompanied  by  cries  for 
help,  that  he  could  not  feel  justified  in  opening 
the  door  to  enlarge  the  radius  of  observation, 
though  he  wished  in  his  heart  for  a  key-hole 
as  big  as  the  slit  in  a  sentry-box. 

We  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  dark  sus- 
picions which  occasionally  forced  themselves  on 
the  thoughts  of  Sandy,  as  he  remarked,  that, 
from  this  memorable  meeting,  his  honoured 
master  drooped  more  rapidly.  The  excitement 
and  emotion  are  sufficient,  in  our  view  of  the 
case,  and  rationally  account  for  symptoms  to 
which  declining  nature  was  predisposed. 
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Moreover,  we  are  quite  certain,  that  the 
ardent  lover  neither  wished  nor  contemplated 
the  close  attendance  which  his  new  duties  re- 
quired, and  from  which  he  could  not  shrink, 
without  forfeiting  the  hopes  that  were  now 
the  main  spring  of  every  action. 

Herbert  Lindsay,  firm  to  the  generous  re- 
solve of  concealing  and  sacrificing  his  own 
feelings,  avoided  the  temptation  offered  by  the 
absence  of  the  friend  whom  he  deemed  an  un- 
conscious rival.  Convinced,  beyond  a  doubt, 
of  the  passion  which  GJ^ordon  betrayed,  he 
shrank  from  the  thouf^ht  of  offerinoj  his  incense 
at  the  shrine  which  was  deserted  in  a  holier 
cause ;  but  it  was  not  in  nature  to  do  other- 
wise than  rejoice  at  his  absence.  It  was  like 
a  respite  unexpectedly  given  to  the  wretch 
condemned  to  suffer:  the  sentence  might  yet 
be  fulfilled,  but  delay  was  tinged  with  the  faint 
uncertain  rays  of  hope.  He  breathed  more 
freely ;  he  felt  as  if  the  serpent,  which  seemed 
to  haunt  his  steps,  had  departed  for  another 
land  :  he  wandered  abroad  without  the  fear  of 
being  stung  ;  and  if  he  chanced  to  meet  Emily, 
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she  was  alone,  and  he  no  longer  encountered 
poignant  torture  in  keeping  to  his  purpose  and 
shunning  her  society. 

If,  in  one  respect,  Herbert  thus  regained 
some  degree  of  serenity,  in  another,  the  tumult 
and  agitation  of  conflicting  thoughts  increased  : 
the  jealousy  which  had  first  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  truth  hitherto  concealed  from  himself, 
bhnded  and  distorted  his  observation  of  others ; 
he  magnified  trifles ;  he  invested  the  words  of 
friendship,  the  courtesies  of  good  breeding,  the 
looks  of  due  attention,  with  all  the  charms  and 
devotion  which  love  can  shed  on  trifles.  He 
saw  them  for  another,  as  he  would  they  should 
have  been  for  himself —  as,  in  truth,  they  had 
been  when  he  saw  them  not.  Gordon  was  no 
longer  near,  and,  when  he  met  Emily,  he 
doubted  for  moments  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment.  "  How  is  she  changed  ?  "  he  would 
ask  himself  "  Is  it  not  I  who  have  shunned  her 
path,  and  turned  away  from  her  smiles  ?  Is  it 
not  I  who  have  changed  ?  Have  I  not  met 
kindness  with  unkindness,  gentleness  with 
anger?     Has    she    been  sorro^iiil,    and    may 
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not  I  have  caused  the  pang  ?  Does  she  mourn 
for  the  absent  ?  Have  I  not  remarked  this  very 
day  the  sunshine  of  her  former  looks  chasing 
the  shadows  of  yesterday  ?  "  Such  were  the 
thoughts  which  involuntarily  rose  and  sank ; 
distinct  and  clear  for  a  moment,  then  again 
enveloped  in  darkness,  like  spirits  floating  on 
the  stormy  ocean  of  the  mind.  But  Herbert 
had  not  been  deceived  in  the  observation  of  to- 
day. Emily  had  worn  the  brightest  expression 
of  former  days ;  but  he  saw  not  that  it  was  re- 
flected from  himself:  he  had,  unknown  to 
himself,  betrayed  the  light  which  Emily  had 
mourned  as  lost  for  ever ;  his  beautiful  features 
had  resumed,  for  a  while,  the  harmony  of  pure 
and  perfect  love;  the  star  of  hope  sparkled 
from  his  speaking  eyes,  and  lit  the  countenance 
he  looked  upon. 

When  we  feel  that  the  being  we  love  is  un- 
changed, what  luxury  it  is  to  pore  over  the 
treasures  we  have  hoarded  —  the  well  known 
letters  traced  by  the  hand  which  has  culled  the 
flowers  of  wit  and  mirth,  or  stores  of  sterner 
sense.     Such  was  the  feast  which  Emilv  con- 
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templated,  when  she  unlocked  the  fastening 
that  guarded  her  incalculable  wealth,  and 
selected  a  book  of  manuscripts,  filled  by 
Herbert  Lindsay,  with  extracts  from  their 
favourite  authors.  The  miser  might  have 
laughed  to  scorn,  but  well  might  he  have 
envied  the  happiness  with  which  she  glanced  on 
her  riches,  and  saw  that  they  were  safe.  The 
violet,  carnation,  primrose,  and  snow-drop, 
withered  mementos  of  every  season ;  the 
skeleton  leaf,  stripped  to  the  windings  of  its 
trembling  veins  —  all  w^ere  safe,  and  the 
miser  was  blest  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart. 

Laden  with  this  one  selected  treasure,  Emily, 
with  a  refined  and  epicurean  delicacy,  deter- 
mined to  heighten  her  anticipated  pleasure  by 
seeking  a  spot  where  all  would  harmonise. 
L^nattended,  except  by  her  small  Blenheim 
spaniel,  she  sought  the  rocky  bower,  and  in- 
tended to  devote  the  evening  hours  to  the 
happy  recollection  of  tlie  past.  She  had 
gained  the  path,  which,  winding  by  the  Island 
Lake,  led  through  a  wild  and  woody  track  to 
the  steep  ascent.      Secure  from  observation,  she 
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had,  with  child-like  impatience,  opened  the 
varied  page,  and  gleaned  amidst  the  gleanings 
as  she  went.  The  rocky  stairs,  however,  if 
such  they  might  be  termed,  required  a  more 
undivided  attention :  though  they  presented 
little  difficulty  or  danger  to  the  footing,  they 
possessed  any  thing  but  geometrical  precision, 
branching  right  and  left  in  various  degrees, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  descending,  in  order  to 
gain  the  next  highest  point.  Flora,  her  elegant 
and  faithful  little  pet,  had  long  since  scampered 
on,  as  if  she  were  tracking  the  course  of  some 
penseroso  hare  or  rabbit  which  had  wandered 
from  its  fellows.  While  Emily  was  pursuing 
the  ascent.  Flora,  apparently  impatient,  now 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  terrace  — now  dis- 
appeared for  a  time,  and  then  again  returned, 
as  if  to  chide  the  slowness  of  her  mistress,  and 
bark  with  mimic  anger. 

There  was  one  unseen,  yet  distant  but  a 
little,  whose  throbbing  heart  beat  with  a  quicker 
pulse  than  that  of  the  poor  brute.  Herbert 
Lindsay,  happier  this  day  than  he  had  felt  for 
weeks — ^  happier,  though  he  knew  not,  dared  not 
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question  why  —  had  been  guided  by  that  sym- 
pathy which  seems  to  blend  the  spirits  of  those 
who  think  and  feel  alike.  Again,  this  day,  the 
spirit  of  the  past  had  returned  —  of  those  days 
and  years,  when  not  only  the  same  thought 
would  strike,  but  seek  for  utterance  in  the  self- 
same moment,  in  self  same  words.  Herbert 
had  preceded  Emily,  and,  intent  upon  the 
history  written  in  the  recollection  of  the  happy, 
happy  hours  they  had  there  enjoyed,  he  was 
startled  from  his  reverie  by  the  panting  of 
Flora,  who  expressed  her  joy  at  the  unexpected 
meeting  by  leaping  to  his  side  and  licking  his 
hands. 

He  could  not  mistake  the  herald  of  those 
fairy  feet  which  were  doubtless  approaching  the 
spot  he  had  gained.  Flora's  caresses  were  un- 
heeded in  the  rushing  tide  of  overwhelming 
thoughts  —  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  uncertainty — 
how  should  he  act  ?  the  daily  meetings  at  home 
were  as  things  of  course ;  the  presence  of  at- 
tendants, the  routine  of  meals  and  formalities 
of  life,  made  them  pass  without  an  effort;  but 
here  was  no  witness  but  the  heaven  above  !  the 
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spaniel  at  their  feet.  He  shrank  from  the  trial 
—  he  looked  around  for  the  possibility  of  escap- 
ing unperceived  ;  the  precipice,  yawning  and 
perpendicular,  was  impracticable ;  to  scale  the 
rocky  wall  which  now  screened  him  from  ob- 
servation, would  only  expose  him  to  view ;  the 
sense  of  shame,  the  feeling  of  honour,  forbade 
the  notion  of  concealment.  Meeting  on  the 
threshold  of  nature's  gateway,  and  purposely, 
evidently  avoiding  one  who  had  never  offended, 
one  from  whose  lips  no  word  of  anger  or  dis- 
pleasure had  ever  escaped ;  why  should  he  do 
this  ?  or  how  could  he  thus  wantonly  slight  the 
gentle  playmate  of  his  infancy,  the  constant 
friend  and  companion  who  had  stood,  like  an 
angel  of  light,  between  himself  and  his  father, 
reporting  to  the  latter  the  recorded  goodness 
of  the  former,  and  pleading  to  the  son  for  the 
father's  weakness ;  soothing  the  only  grief  which 
had  hitherto  checkered  the  smooth  tenour  of 
his  life,  and  making  that  grief  forgotten  by  be- 
coming all  in  all,  the  boundary  of  his  earthly 
happiness?  If — and  he  shuddered  as  he  asked 
the  question  —  if  Emily  do  love  another,  is  she 
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not  Still  my  friend?  may  there  not  still  be 
much  in  common?  in  unison  and  —  the  reason- 
ing was  false  —  one  rankling  pang  which  made 
his  blood  run  cold,  told  him,  this  could  not  be  ! 
—  she  must  be  all  or  nothing.  And  while  thus 
racked  by  contending  passions  that  warred  like 
jarring  elements,  he  came  to  no  decision  but  that 
of  remaining  where  he  was. 

This  resolution  had  scarcely  been  taken 
when  the  entrance  was  lightened  by  the  bright, 
though  pensive,  features  of  Emily  St.  Clair. 
Surprise  mingled  with  the  brighter  glance  of 
joy,  as  she  perceived  that  Herbert  Lindsay  had 
anticipated  her  intention  :  encouraged  by  his 
kindness  of  manner  in  the  morning,  forgetting 
all,  but  the  hope  tliat  she  had  not  unconsciously 
offended,  she  extended  her  small  and  beautiful 
hand  to  welcome  the  truant,  and,  in  the  tone 
of  affection  which  years  had  rendered  nature, 
spoke  the  cherished  name  of  "  Herbert." 

But  Herbert  stirred  not — spoke  not;  and, 
with  that  quick  and  sensitive  delicacy  that 
gives  alarm  to  woman,  the  hand  which  had 
been  offered  sank  to  her  side,  like  the  retiring 
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flower  that  closes  its  petals   when  the  sun  re- 
fuses to  shine.     How  rarely  are  we  truly  read, 
even  by  those  who  love  us  best !    Herbert  had 
resolved  to  welcome  and  meet  as  of  old,  to  veil 
in  the  careless  garb  of  friendship  the  warmth 
of  deeper  passion.     But  when  Emily  appeared, 
his    strength    forsook   him:    unnerved    by    the 
struggles  he  had  suffered,  touched  to  the  heart 
by  the  simple  word  of  "  Herbert,"  the  answer 
died  upon  his  parched  and  fevered  tongue :  the 
word,    the   hallowed   name   of   "  Emily,"   was 
imaged  by  the  brain ;  but  the  grosser  organs 
refused  its  utterance;  his  knees   trembled  and 
he  dared  not  attempt  to  advance,  lest  he  should 
betray  the  workings  of  the  mind  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  body.     A  moment's  observation, — 
the  deadly  paleness  of  Herbert  Lindsay's  cheek, 
—  turned  the  current  of  Emily's  shrinking  fear  : 
it  was  not  reserve,  it  was  not  the  coldness,  the 
withering  of  stern  repulse:  sickness  and  suffering 
were  written  in  the  haggard  look ;  and,  in  the 
re-action  of  her  feelings,  the  glow  of  deep  affec- 
tion rushed  to  her  lips  with  redoubled  force. 
"  Herbert  !  my  dear,  dear  Herbert,  you  are 
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ill;"  and  with  these  words,  she  hastened  to  his 
side,  and  took  the  hand  which  had  refused  to 
answer  to  her  proffered  welcome. 

There  was  an  electric  spark  in  that  touch, 
that  shot  like  lightning  —  thrilled  through 
ever\^  nerve:  the  warmth  of  interest  betrayed 
in  Emily's  tone  restored  the  frozen  pulse,  and 
gave  the  power  of  speech.  "Thanks,  thanks  !" 
said  Herbert  Lindsay,  seizing  with  both  his  hands 
the  one  which  had  taken  his,  and  raisins:  it  half 
way  towards  his  lips,  ere  he  checked  the  impulse  : 
"  thanks,  dear  Emily  !  I  see  3'ou  are  still  the 
same  kind  being,  as  when  you  shared  or  watched 
my  sports  of  boyhood." 

"  And  why,"  asked  Emily,  "  should  I  be 
changed?    is  not  Herbert  what  he  ever  was ?" 

Emily,  in  using  these  words  w^as  still  intent 
upon  their  meeting  of  the  morning,  still  basking 
in  the  light  she  had  treasured,  as  the  diamond 
hoards  the  rays  which  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
It  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  it  beamed  in  the  smiling 
sweetness  of  the  mouth,  it  lit  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  her  face;  but  Herbert's  conscience 
whispered  of  the  past,  as  w^ell  as  present :  he 
I  2 
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felt  he  was  not  what  he  had  been ;  that  he  was 
changed  in  the  knowledge  of  himself,  changed 
towards  her,  who  now,  forgetting  all  but  the 
present,  spoke  in  the  simple  belief,  the  return- 
ing hope,  that  Herbert  Lindsay,  like  herself, 
was  unaltered,  had  never  been  changed. 

He  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply :  the  small  still 
voice,  told  him,  he  had  been  harsh  and  unkind 
in  appearance,  if  not  in  realitVc  Though  pure 
in  the  motives  of  his  actions,  he  feared  that 
stern  severity  had  mingled  in  their  execution : 
he  had  fled  her  presence,  and  when  they  met, 
had  veiled  the  truth  in  chilling  cold  reserve. 
Yet  what  of  this  ?  she  loved  another  !  and  such 
change  would  be  welcome  or  unobserved.  While 
these  reflections  rapidly  crossed  his  mind — while 
still  he  paused  —  he  fixed  his  deep  and  penetrat- 
ing eyes  on  those  features  which  for  years  he  had 
read  in  their  silent  eloquence.  At  the  present 
moment  the  perusal  must  have  been  interesting, 
if  not  satisfactory ;  for,  quite  forgetting  the  ne- 
cessity or  intention  of  speaking,  he  continued 
to  gaze  in  fascinated  silence. 

If  there  be  not   something  awkward,  there 
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will  assuredly  be  danger,  when  two  beings, 
young,  opposite  in  sex,  but  alike  in  thought  and 
feeling,  are  left  to  themselves  or  meet  in  soli- 
tude, and  say  nothing.  Beware  !  beware  !  ye 
gentle  swains,  who  might  repent  when  once 
committed :  tremble,  ye  virgins  !  spotless  in 
thought,  innocent  in  knowledge  !  the  mine, 
concealed  by  the  simple  daisy,  smiling  on  the 
turf,  like  the  noiseless  snake,  lurks  in  the 
treachery  of  silence  !  with  the  coming  stillness 
of  the  night,  fever  collects  its  hidden  force  I  and, 
in  the  silent  hour  of  midnight,  sleep  heightens 
the  pulse  to  madness  :  the  sleeper  awakes,  but 
reason  is  destroyed !  Beware  of  treachery, 
when  the  tongue  is  mute,  and  the  eyes  read  in 
the  hidden  depths  of  the  fluttering  soul ;  when 
the  hands  are  linked,  and  the  throbbing  veins 
of  two  beat  as  the  pulse  of  one ;  when  man  in 
his  strength  twines  his  arm  like  the  tendril 
round  the  weaker,  the  gentler  form ; — oh,  then  ! 
and  in  such  case,  let  man  put  the  question,  or 
woman  talk  any  nonsense  she  pleases,  any  thing 
but — silence:  it  is  the  treachery  of  the  mine, 
which  needs  but  one  erring  spark  to  fire  the 
I  3 
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train ;  it  is  the  moment  when  the  fevered  pas- 
sions of  the  heart  are  steahng  to  the  brain,  and 
lighting  madness  from  the  ashes  of  extinguished 
reason  ! 

If,  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  moralising, 
which  we  acknowledge  to  be  easier,  if  not  plea- 
santer,  than  practice, —  or,  if  partly  and  honestly 
from  this  motive,  partly  fi'om  sympathy  with 
the  young,  and  the  wish  to  preserve,  spotless 
and  unblemished,  their  beautiful  visions  of 
love  —  if,  to  lengthen  the  dream  of  happiness, 
which  may  not,  cannot,  endure,  we  have  ad- 
vised the  lady  or  gentleman  to  put  in  a  few 
words  to  dispel  the  dark  treachery  of  silence, 
we  beg  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  by  no 
means  wish  them  to  consider  Miss  St.  Clair's 
situation  to  have  been  one  of  danger. 

We  have  spoken  of  two  alternatives,  and 
would  wish  to  be  thought  as  alluding  to  the 
former  ;  for,  though  Emily,  who  had  met  the 
deep  and  ardent  gaze  of  Herbert  with  all  the 
confidence  of  innocent  aifection,  did  eventually 
lower  the  silken  lashes,  and  veil  the  look  from 
looks  wliich  seemed  to  kindle  as  they  read,  yet 
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she  did  not  this  from  a  sense  of  danger ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  began  to  feel  there  was  some- 
thing awkward  in  their  standing  thus  without 
saying  a  word ;  and,  wdth  the  true  inherent  tact 
of  woman,  she  called  Herbert's  attention  to  the 
volumie  in  her  hand,  and  asked  if  he  were  equal 
to  the  task  of  reading  from  their  favourite 
book. 

Faintness,  tremblings,  doubt,  fear,  suffering, 
and  the  name  of  Gordon,  allwere  forgotten. 
Leading  Emily  to  a  mass  of  rock,  covered  with 
short  dry  moss,  he  once  more  sat  by  her  side  ;  — 
once  more  they  pressed  the  seat  they  had  so 
often  selected  for  the  beauties  it  commanded; 
and  which,  in  truth,  now  formed  but  a  distant 
background  to  the  two  who  sat  together,  and 
created  that  crystal,  but  exclusive,  sphere  of 
those  who  love,  —  the  sphere  within,  and  to, 
themselves. 

"  And  where,"  asked  Herbert,  "  shall  I  be- 
gin ?  which  of  the  many  select  ?  their  beauties 
puzzle  like  those  around  us ;  and  which,"  he 
added,  wdth  a  smile,  "  I  am  much  too  studious 
to  think  of." 

I  4 
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"  For    shame,"    said    Emily,    adopting    his 

playful  tone ;   "  and  have  you  played   the  idle 

ruant  so  long,  that  you  forget  the  pages  which 

I  love  the  most,  and  which  you  used  to  know 

by  heart?" 

"  You  wrong  me,  Emily ;  my  hours  of  idle- 
ness have,  in  one  respect,  been  like  those  of 
Byron.  Memory  has  been  busied — nay,haunt- 
ed  —  by  the  spirit  of  poetry ;  it  has  followed, 
like  a  shadow,  on  my  steps :  some  line  or 
stanza  seemed  written  by  association  at  every 
turn,  and  placed  before  me.  I  could  not  have 
forgotten,  had  I  wished  to  do  so." 

"  I  hope,  at  least,"  added  Emily,  "  that  soli- 
tude has  not  engendered  the  dark  and  gloomier 
spirit  that  shadowed  the  later  muse  of  Byron. 
His  genius  suits  not  an  hour  so  calm,  so  hea- 
venly as  this.  Let  us  turn  from  that  wizard 
of  the  troubled  deep  to  our  own  immortal 
Burns." 

"  Gladly  !  "  said  Herbert,  with  enthusiasm  : 
"  well  may  you  apply  the  term  '  immortal '  to 
our  Highland  Shakspeare  of  the  heart.  While 
man  and  nature  last,  he  cannot  die.     In  every 
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age  and  every  change  the  passions  of  mankind 
are  still  the  same,  and  ever  will  be  :  the  young 
and  happy,  the  aged  and  oppressed,  the  spirit 
sparkling  in  the  flash  of  wit  and  humour,  the 
mourner  kissing  the  hand  which  chastened, 
and  leaning  on  religion  for  support  —  each 
shall  find  a  voice  in  Burns  that  echoes  to 
their  heart." 

"  What,"  said  Emily,  wishing  rather  to  lead 
than  check  Herbert's  homage  of  the  bard, 
"  what  would  he  not  have  felt  at  such  an  hour, 
and  with  such  a  scene  as  this  which  lies  before 
us  I" 

"  Well  may  the  thought  arise ;  but  who 
shall  image  to  himself  the  yearnings  and  out- 
pourings of  a  soul  like  his  ?  —  Godlike,  infinite, 
and  untold.  Which  of  the  sons  of  man,  — 
frail,  guilty  as  we  all  are,  —  shall  presume  to 
paint  the  struggles  of  humanity,  the  tortures 
of  adversity,  —  clouding,  depressing,  —  battling 
with  his  higher  aspirations  ?  What,  indeed, 
would  have  been  the  feelings  of  one  whose 
heart  so  communed  with  the  happiness  of 
nature,  that  the  primrose  or  daisy,  crushed  be- 
I  5 
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neath  his  feet,  sprang  to  immortality  in  the 
sigh  which  he  breathed  for  their  fate,  —  of  him 
whom  even  custom  could  not  render  callous,  — 
the  child  of  nature,  who  sorrowed  with  the  pa- 
thos of  a  father  when  his  ploughshare  invaded 
the  home  of  the  *  wee  sleekit  cowrin  timrous ' 
mouse.  Turn  from  this,"  continued  Herbert, 
hurried  from  the  scene  to  the  recollection  of  the 
man;  "  turn  from  this  to  his  bold  and  manly  de- 
nunciation of  tyranny  and  power, — his  exquisite 
humour,  —  the  solemn  stillness  of  prayer  in  his 
'  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,'  —  and,  Emily, 
should  you  ever  love  Avith  passion  deeper  than 
that  of  the  sister  you  have  been  to  me,  turn 
to  the  page  of  Burns,  —  the  lover's  soul  is  mir- 
rored there." 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Emily,  smiling,  "  I 
might  shrink  from  looking  at  myself  in  a  mir- 
ror, which,  if  I  mistake  not,  abounds  more 
with  the  reflections  of  sadness  than  joy;  but,  as 
we  have  not  the  volumes,  turn  to  those  pieces 
you  have  copied  in  my  book." 

Herbert  obeyed,  and  was  somewhat  startled 
to  find  that  the  extracts  he  had  made  touched 
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on  the  impassioned  theme  in  a  large  proportion. 
However,  he  continued  to  read  ;  and  if  Emily's 
attention  were  intently  rivetted,  she  betrayed 
no  symptoms  of  alarm :  it  was  the  voice  of  na- 
ture speaking  with  the  force  of  simple  truth,  — ; 
deep,  passionate,  but  true,  — stamped  with  the 
talisman  which  must  render  the  poetry  of  Burns 
imperishable. 

"  And  yet,  Herbert,"  asked  Emily,  after  he 
had  concluded  some  stanzas,  more  than  usually 
Scotch  in  their  dialect,  ''  don't  you  imagine 
that  the  study  necessary  to  understand  our 
Scotticisms  will  deter  the  English  from  the 
task  of  perusal?  " 

"  The  task,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  will 
soon  be  forgotten  in  the  riches  revealed :  like 
the  miser's  appetite,  '  which  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  upon,'  there  will  need  but  to  taste  of  the 
treasures  that  are  hived.  Will  the  South 
ever  deem  it  a  task  to  master  the  spell  of  the 
North,  and  learn  to  read  '  Old  Mortality,' 
*  Rob  Roy,'  *  Waverley,'  or  the  language  of 
Jeanie  Deans  ?  and  yet,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  study  for  the  one  will  suffice  for  the  other." 
I  6 
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"  But,  Herbert,  you  forget,  though  we  are 
old-fashioned,  and  sin  against  the  creed  of  this 
anti-poetical  age,  the  majority  shrink  from  any 
thing  but  prose,  or  blush  to  confess  the  con- 
trary." 

"  May  we,  Emily,  never  do  this.  May  age, 
though  it  bring  us  to  the  grave,  never  sink  us 
to  the  mere  machinery  of  selfish  grovelling 
clay  !  to  the  earthy  of  the  earth  !  Poetry 
should  be  to  the  present,  what  chivalry  was  to 
ages  past,  —  the  star  of  high  imagining,  the 
light  which  purifies  thought,  elevates  the  soul, 
and  makes  us  feel  our  immortality  :  let  the 
nation  which  is  civilised  laugh  it  to  scorn,  and 
farewell  to  a  Sydney,  a  Burleigh,  an  Essex,  or 
a  Canning.  No  '  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche ;  '  no  Bishop  Taylor  in  the  church 
militant ;  no  visions  of  bright  perfection  shall 
exalt  man  above  himself !  —  the  scum  shall  be 
uppermost  !  a  mass  ever  struggling  amidst  its 
own  impurity — falling  back  to  its  own  level, 
and  concealing  the  purer  spirit  which  refuses  to 
mix  with  that  which  is  defiled  and  muddy." 

"  Herbert,    Herbert,"    said    Emily,   smiling 
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at  his  warmth,  "  do  remember  I  am  but  a 
woman,  and  would  not  discuss  the  affairs  of  a 
nation." 

"  I  can  join  in  your  laugh ;  and  yet,  Emily, 
I  have  not  wandered  so  far  from  yourself  as 
you  might  imagine.  The  chivalry  of  ruder  ages 
invested  your  sex  with  the  attributes  of  spotless 
purity :  it  was  the  poetry  of  life  and  action 
which  created  the  being  it  had  imaged;  it  gave 
power  to  woman  to  reward  and  punish:  she 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  dream,  and  be- 
came worthy  of  the  worship  she  received.  The 
youth,  education,  hopes,  and  noble  daring  of 
the  knight  were  but  an  episode  of  poesy  in  the 
tale  which  is  told,  and  the  '  ladye '  of  his  love 
was,  in  reality,  the  poet's  coinage  of  beautiful 
romance,  —  the  lights  which  veiled  an  age  of 
darkness." 

"  Those,"  said  Emily,  "  must  have  been 
glorious  days  for  the  proud  ambition  of 
woman;  and,  I  fear,  must  also  have  spoiled 
not  a  few." 

"  No,"  answered  Herbert,  '^  you  shall  not 
think  so  lowly  of  your   sex.     It  was  a  noble 
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ambition  :  nothing  little,  nothing  base,  sullied 
the  efforts  which  raised  them  to  the  pinnacle 
they  gained." 

"  And  to  which  we  of  the  civilized  age  may 
never  hope  to  attain." 

"  No,  no,  I  say  not  that ;  but,  if  we  men, 
intent  on  nothing  but  the  selfish  turmoil  of  the 
world,  make  a  mockery  of  feelings  given  from 
above,  —  if  we  laugh  at  faith  in  the  purity  of 
woman,  —  in  the  poet's  insight  to  the  power 
she  has  to  raise,  to  purify,  and  mould  the  wild 
and  grosser  elements  of  man,  —  if  we  do  this, 
we  shall  rend  asunder  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween mortality  and  angels  of  a  brighter  sphere. 
We  shall  merit  that  the  dark  slur,  which  we 
impute,  should  fall  deservedly  on  woman,  and 
that  man  should  reap  the  fruits  of  degradation 
which  his  hands  had  worked." 

"  But  w^e  have  wandered  from  Burns,"  said 
Emily,  releasing  a  hand  which  he  had  taken 
possession  of,  and  pointing  to  a  page  in  her 
book.  How  Herbert  Lindsay  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  said  hand,  we  do  not  know, 
being,  in  our  ancient  celibacy,  wretchedly  ig- 
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norant  on  these  matters;  but,  from  what  we 
have  read  and  heard  of  the  different  rites  of 
worship,  he  probably  wished  to  exemplify  one 
of  the  forms  to  be  adopted  when  woman  is,  as, 
doubtless,  she  ought  to  be,  made  the  theme  of 
poetical  idolatry. 

"  Gladly,"  said  Herbert,  "  can  I  turn  to 
Burns,  when  Emily  is  listening  by  my  side ; 
for  she,  at  least,  does  —  or,  at  least,  you  once 
were  able  to  —  enter  into  my  feelings ;  and,  ere 
long,  the  world  will  turn  again  to  him,  as  we 
do  now.  Yes,  Emily,  laugh  if  you  will  at  my 
similes  or  visions,  but,  ere  long,  there  will  be  a 
re-action :  the  world  has  drunk  poetry,  as  our  fore- 
fathers drank  wine,  to  intoxication  and  surfeit. 
As  the  drinker  called  for  his  biscuit,  soaked  in 
spirits,  and  spread  with  anchovy  and  cayenne — = 
as  he  robbed  cats  of  the  mackerel  bone,  and 
had  it  peppered  until  it  was  hotter  than  the 
gridiron  which  re-dressed  it  —  so  the  thirst  of 
the  public,  fevered  by  artificial  stimulants,  has 
drunk  till  it  can  drink  no  longer.  Again  it 
will  be  sobered,  again  it  will  turn,  as  we  do,  to 
the  pure  fount  of  nature ;  and  Byron  will  be 
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sought  for  the  classic  purity  of  his  tragedies, 
the  deep  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  nature,  the 
intensity  of  feeling  which  dwells  in  the  wan- 
derings of  Harold.  But  here  is  my  proof  that 
men  may  pass  away,  and  wither  from  the  me- 
mory of  all,  yet  bequeath  to  the  world  a  legacy 
immortal  as  the  spirit  which  gave  it  birth." 

And  he  directed  her  attention  to  some  of 
those  ancient  ballads,  breathing  refinement, 
imagery,  and  truth,  so  exquisitely  blended  with 
the  touches  of  nature,  that  we  wonder  how  the 
bard  was  formed  amidst  the  wild  followers  of 
bloodshed  and  war ;  who  was  found  to  listen, 
and  who  to  hand  down,  from  age  to  age,  the 
essence  of  a  spirit  which  has  been  gathered  to 
its  rest,  and  left  not  its  name  behind  ! 

"  These,"  said  Herbert,  "  prove  that  the 
name  of  man  may  perish,  but  the  conceptions 
of  his  spirit  endure  for  ever  :  they  partake,  on 
earth,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  on  high.  The 
fire  of  heaven  was  stolen,  embodied  in  words, 
and  given  to  the  children  of  earth ;  it  cannot 
sink,  —  it  may  not  leave  us :  it  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  wandering  flock  from  one  gathered 
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to  the  fold  of  Heaven ;  it  floats  like  a  meteor 
of  gentle  light,  to  lead  us  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
good,  and  awake  the  conviction  that  our  bodies 
are  the  temple  of  God." 

When  Herbert  Lindsay  had  concluded  these 
words,  Emily  offered  no  reply,  no  comment  on 
the  wildness  of  his  fancy :  the  spell  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  rich  music  of  his  voice,  the  eyes, 
which  appeared  to  beam  with  that  heavenly  fire 
he  described,  left  but  the  wish  to  listen,  the 
regret  that  he  had  ceased  to  speak:  she  still 
dwelt  upon  the  sounds,  which  seemed  to  linger, 
like  the  thrilling  circles  in  the  air  which  pro- 
long the  last  stroke  of  some  deep  melodious 
bell.  Time  had  passed  to  the  hour  preceding 
sunset ;  the  birds  were  hushed ;  nature  and  all 
living  things  seemed,  as  with  one  accord,  to 
watch  the  retiring  orb  of  day.  Emily's  silence 
called  Herbert's  attention  to  the  stillness 
around.  He  felt  as  if  the  echo  of  his  own 
words  returned  upon  his  ear,  and  he  blushed,  as 
if  the  fervour  of  his  feelings  had  betrayed  his 
voice,  and  broken  on  the  solemnity  of  some 
religious  ceremony. 
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"  We  will  read  no  more,"  said  Herbert,  in  a 
tone  scarcely  above  a  whisper ;  and,  closing  the 
pages  which  had  called  forth  his  remarks,  he 
renewed  that  position  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Even  ice  can  readily  comprehend  his  sense 
and  wisdom  in  placing  the  taper  fingers  of 
Emily's  hand  within  his  own :  being  no  soldier, 
he  had  the  humble  satisfaction  of  wearing  all 
his  limbs,  instead  of  a  piece  of  penny  ribbon  in 
his  button-hole, —  a  melancholy  alternative !  We 
confess,  however,  it  left  him  the  consolation  of 
a  right  hand  to  point  out  the  changing  beauties 
of  the  sky,  which  shot  from  heaven  to  earth,  as 
varied  as  the  lights  upon  the  silken  banner 
wavintr  in  the  wind.  While  the  risjht  hand  was 
thus  engaged,  a  gentle  noiseless  pressure  of  the 
left  could  stir  attention  if  it  flagged,  or  direct  its 
energies  to  some  new  beauty,  brighter  than  the 
last, —  some  rays  chasing  the  shadow  of  a  golden 
cloud,  as  soft  and  warm  as  the  farewell  of  the 
blest,  who  part  in  joy  at  night  and  hope  to 
meet  to-morrow.  In  this  there  was  a  palpable 
wisdom,  because  it  prevented  the  unhallowed 
intrusion  of  words ;  and  if  that  touch  quickened 
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the  thrilling  veins,  it  was  like  the  rosy  stream 
which  boils  in  vacuum,  as  we  hold  the  tube  of 
glass,  and  feel  the  throbbing  pulse  v,hich  beats 
unheard.  The  image,  if  somewhat  philosophical, 
is  perfect :  the  solemn  stillness  was  unbroken. 

And  thus  they  sat,  reading  each  other's 
thoughts,  in  feeling,  happiness,  and  soul  united ; 
ay,  more  closely  linked  than  in  that  earthly 
tie,  —  that  pressure  of  the  hands,  which  trembled 
with  emotion,  — such  moments,  in  remembrance 
deathless, —  in  value  greater  than  the  longest 
life  without  them, —  are  glances  gathered  from  a 
future  sphere  :  they  are  not  of  this  world  ;  they 
may  not  endure ;  they  pass  like  an  angel's 
flight,  and  double,  to  our  seeming,  the  darkness 
which  succeeds. 

"  Look  yonder  !  "  exclaimed  Emily,  with 
sudden  surprise,  and  pointing  to  the  lake  with 
the  hand  which  she  had  snatched  from  Herbert, 
"Is  it  possible  !  where  could  he  come  from  ? 
he  must  have  risen  like  a  spirit  !  yes,  yes,  it 
is,  —  it  must  be,  Melville  Gordon." 

Herbert  Lindsay  looked  to  the  lake.'  Stand- 
ing!: 01^  a  low  rock  which  overhung  the   waters. 
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was  a  tall  figure  dressed  in  deep  mourning ;  his 
arms  folded,  fixed  and  motionless  as  the  rock 
on  which  he  stood,  and  distinctly  reflected  in 
the  mirror  on  which  he  gazed :  it  was  the  figure 
which  Claude  would  have  imaged  for  such  a 
sunset.  But,  alas  !  what  a  fearful  contrast  in  the 
breast  of  Herbert  to  that  sweet  serenity,  to  the 
peace  of  heaven,  which  the  works  of  that  im- 
mortal painter  convey  to  the  heart. 

Yes,  Emily  was  right :  it  was  Gordon,  who, 
unperceived,  had  thus  stolen  on  the  landscape 
to  mar  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  two,  too 
blest  and  perfect  for  endurance. 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Herbert,  with  lips  pallid 
as  his  cheeks,  and  endeavouring  to  speak  with 
composure. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  deathlike  silence, — but, 
oh  !  how  changed  from  the  calm  preceding 
moments  !  Nature  was  the  same,  but  the 
destroyer  had  blasted  the  power  of  enjoyment : 
his  presence,  like  some  one  note  or  word  that 
jars  upon  the  memory,  broke  upon  the  harmony 
that  reigned.  Fear,  sorrow,  and  compassion, 
mingled  in   the  bosom  of  the  gentle   Emily  : 
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love,  hatred,  jealousy,  and   despair,   strove  for 
the  mastery  in  the  suffering  Herbert. 

Emily  was  the  first  to  recover  from  surprise ; 
and,  conquering  the  more  selfish,  yet  sacred, 
feelings,  —  '•  Poor  Gordon,"  she  said,  "  the 
death  of  his  father  must  have  been  severely  felt. 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  weeks." 

"  His  father !  "  said  Herbert  Lindsay,  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  Emily,  and  his  beautiful  mouth 
curling  with  the  smile  of  irony. 

''Nay,  Herbert,"  said  Emily,  as  affection 
struggled  with  a  tear,  "  you  must  not  forget 
that  you  kindly  attended  the  funeral,  and  told 
me  how  deeply  Gordon  was  affected  as  he  leant 
upon  your  arm." 

Herbert  started  at  the  thought,  and  his 
muscles  involuntarily  moved  as  if  he  had  shaken 
a  viper  from  his  arm. 

"  Yes,  true,  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment 
what  the  son  had  forgotten  for  years  ;  and  but 
for  Miss  St.  Clair,  had  probably  never  re- 
membered." 

"  Herbert,  if  in  the  limited  sphere  of  a 
woman,  of  an  orphan,  cherished  by  your  father. 
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I  have  been  the  means  of  directing  Gordon  to 
the  tie  he  had  deserted,  —  of  teaching  him  the 
value  of  a  blessing  denied  to  me,  — can  I  have 
done  wrong  ?  have  I  outstepped  the  duty  of  my 
sex,  and  merited  reproach  for  the  good  I 
deemed  within  my  range?"  And  Emil}^,  torn  by 
conflicting  feelings,  and  wounded  to  the  quick 
by  the  tone  of  him  in  whose  eyes  she  trembled 
to  appear  as  erring,  "though  on  virtue's 
side,"  turned  her  head  to  conceal  the  starting 
tear. 

"  I  know  not  what  I  say,"  answered  Herbert ; 
"  What  have  I  said  ?  Reproach  from  me  !  I 
could  not,  if  I  dared,  presume;  —  I  have  no  right 
to  claim,  still  less  direct,  your  interest  in,  any 
thing.  Emily,  forgive  my  words ;  if  they  have 
pained  or  offended,  let  me  from  this  hour 
prove  how  dearly  I  prize  your  happiness."  And 
having  convulsively  grasped  her  unresisting 
hand,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  gave  one  impas- 
sioned kiss,  and  then,  as  having  won  the  price 
of  self-devotion,  he  added  with  greater  calmness, 
"  Now,  Emily,  let   us   descend   from   this  spot. 
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where  we  —  where  I — have  been  a  blessed  but 
unwise  dreamer  of  the  future." 

And  the  demon  of  jealousy  blended  with  the 
vision  which  that  word  now  presented.  The 
compassion  betrayed  for  Gordon's  grief  was 
construed  into  the  renewal  of  those  communings 
which  he  had  watched  with  such  agony,  and 
human  passions  lit  the  torch  of  discord,  when 
all  around  was  lulled  to  rest.  If  there  ever  had 
been  one  moment  vvdien,  above  all  others,  Emily 
would  have  shrunk  from  a  meeting  with 
Gordon,  it  was  this :  but  woman's  life  is  the 
continued  task  of  concealment.  Man  may  speak, 
may  follow  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  but  wo- 
man must  endure  in  silence,  and  die  a  martyr, 
unconfessed  to  all  but  her  father  in  heaven ;  by 
Him  alone  consoled  and  supported  to  the  last. 

We  love  our  fellow-creatures,  and  could  de- 
light in  seeing  all  the  world  happy  and  content; 
we  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  Miss  St.  Clair  and 
Herbert  Lindsay,  excessively  lament  the  unto- 
ward appearance  of  the  gentleman  in  black, 
and  more  particularly  do  we  do  so  now,  for  the 
sake  of  those  young  and  joyous  beings  to  whom, 
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ill  some  unknown  page  of  tliis  chapter,  we  ad- 
dressed a  warning  voice  upon  the  danger  of 
silence.  We  enter  into  all  the  innocent,  restless, 
and  undefined  desires  of  their  virgin  bosoms; 
we  feel  for  the  interest  with  which  they  traced 
our  anatomy  of  the  wandering  heart  —  their 
breathless  watching  for  the  moment  when  we 
should  raise  the  veil  from  the  last  and  awful 
step,  leading  to  the  mysterious  state  of  matri- 
mony. "  What  does  the  man  say  when  he  puts 
the  question  ? "  is  a  question  which  has,  we 
know,  oft  and  oft  mingled  with  their  thirst  for 
human  knowledge.  Alas !  for  their  sake  that  the 
interesting  epoch  is  deferred  !  for  their  sake  we 
do  indeed  lament ;  for  had  the  sun  gone  down, 
and  the  moon  got  up,  in  peace  —  had  Herbert 
walked  home  with  Emily  by  the  checkered  light 
of  that  orb,  in  which  some  naughty  bard  has 
said  "  the  devil  dwelleth  "  —  we  really  believe 
he  would  have  yielded  to  temptation,  and,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  framed  that  awful  question 
of  "  to  be  or  not  to  be."  Should  another  op- 
portunity occur,  we  promise  our  utmost  to  lay 
the  dark  spirit,  or  confine  him  to  the  moon. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 

l'amende  honorable. 

Alas  !  that  clouds  should  ever  steal 

O'er  love's  delicious  sky ; 
That  ever  love's  sweet  h'ps  should  feel 

Aught  but  the  gentlest  sigh. 

Love  is  a  jewel  of  purest  hue. 
But  stormy  clouds  are  round  it ; 

And  dearly  may  a  woman  rue 
The  hour  that  first  she  found  it. 

L.  E.  L. 

How  strangely  is  happiness  apportioned  to  all 
things  !  how  perversely  it  comes  by  snatches 
and  pieces!  "Catch  it  who  can"  is  the  wise 
axiom :  to  invoke  it  for  ourselves,  our  friends 
and  company,  is  as  idle  as  the  chorus  of  the  old 
song,   "  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  together." 

Miss  Flora,  Emily  St.  Clair's  beautiful  pet, 
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wlio  formed  one  of  tlie  trio,  had  by  no  means 
shared  in  the  happiness  of  her  more  rational 
companions.  Poor  little  brute  !  if  she  could  not 
read  poetry,  at  least  she  understood  the  human 
heart :  she  saw  her  empire  invaded,  and  felt 
that,  for  the  time,  she  was  nothing  to  her  mis- 
tress. Can  she  be  blamed,  if  she  also  felt  that 
envy  and  jealousy  to  which  the  lords  of  the 
creation  are  equally  prone  ?  We  think  not : 
but,  as  the  adage  says,  "  Every  dog  has  its 
day ; "  and  now  was  her  turn,  though  the  day 
had  all  but  departed.  Away  she  sprang,  not 
the  less  happy  for  being  ignorant  of  the  cause 
which  turned  the  footsteps  of  her  mistress  to 
home.  Away  she  sprang,  invading  the  silence 
of  the  woods  with  her  joyous  bark,  heedless  of 
Emily's  voice,  who  dreaded  lest  the  sound 
should  rouse  Gordon  from  his  reveries,  and 
direct  his  attention  to  herself  and  companion. 

Herbert  Lindsay's  allusion  to  Gordon, 
spoken  with  a  bitterness  of  feeling,  not  only  un- 
usual but  unprecedented,  had  given  a  sudden 
insight  into  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  For 
the  first  time,  Emily  dreaded   a   meeting  be- 
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tween  the  tv/o.  A  hasty  reriew  of  her  own 
actions  led  her,  for  the  first  time,  to  question 
the  motive  of  Gordon's  altered  manner;  and 
she  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of  having  been 
misconstrued,  or  having,  most  unintentionally, 
deceived :  but  there  was  no  retreat.  Flora 
was  unmanageable,  and  though  there  was  one 
homeward  path  which  avoided  the  lake,  she 
had  not  the  courage  to  propose  it.  In  descend- 
ing the  rude  track  of  the  mountain,  Herbert 
Lindsay  could  not  do  otherwise  than  offer  his 
arm;  and  if  Emily  at  first  betrayed  emotion, 
by  the  trembling  of  the  hand  which  sought 
support  by  the  arm  which  rested  on  his,  such 
evidence  of  the  weakness  of  her  gentler  sex 
increased  as  they  approached  the  point  where 
the  paths  diverged ;  the  one,  passing  by  the 
lake ;  the  other,  and  the  more  direct,  avoid- 
ing it. 

Flora,  as  if  determined  to  prove  the  resem- 
blance of  brute  to  human  intellect,  seemed  bent 
upon 'revenge  and  self-will.     Emily  had  called 
in  vain ;  and  Flora,  after  watching   their  near 
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approach,    dashed  down   the   path   leading   to 
the  lake. 

There  are  moments  when  the  veriest  trifles 
can  turn  our  decision.  Herbert,  though  be- 
trayed by  no  outward  trembling,  was  not  less 
agitated  within,  than  the  fair  being  who  leant 
for  support  on  his  arm.  He  had  rallied  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst;  but  while  jealousy  whispered 
that  Emily's  emotion  was  for  another,  in  his 
mind's  eye,  he  pictured  the  spot  where  the 
paths  met,  as  the  point  where  his  destiny 
would  be  decided.  He  watched  Flora  as  she 
continued  by  the  nearer  path  with  the  eager- 
ness and  folly  of  the  sinking ;  he  caught  at  the 
trifle,  and  hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen.  The 
next  minute  Flora  returned,  looked  in  the 
face  of  her  mistress,  and,  more  joyous  than 
ever,  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 
"  She  reads  aright,"  said  Herbert,  half  aloud; 
and  with  a  sudden  burst  of  anger  against  the 
unoffending  brute,  which  in  his  eyes  seemed 
to  be  leagued  against  his  happiness,  he  con- 
tinued, with  attempted  gaiety  of  manner,   "  We 
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will  pass  by  the  lake.  You  have  often  told  me 
Flora  can  read  your  wishes;  and  hark  !  how 
gladly  she  proclaims  them." 

"  For  once  she  has  mistaken  them,"  Emily 
wished  to  say.  She  wished  to  plead  fatigue  ;  but, 
ere  she  could  command  the  words,  Herbert  had 
construed  her  hesitation  and  silence  to  the  con- 
firmation of  his  fears  ;  and  he  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  Flora,  with  the  dogged  determination  of 
a  man  who  drinks  oflPthe  poison  of  his  own  con- 
demnation. 

"  At  least,"  said  Emily  to  herself,  "  Herbert 
shall  see  no  change :  he  shall  witness  that  I  can 
meet  Gordon,  as  I  ever  have  done,  with  the 
calm  composure  of  a  sister ; "  and,  strengthened 
by  the  conscious  purity  of  her  actions,  she  pre- 
pared for  the  approaching  trial. 

After  they  had  proceeded  some  way  without 
exchanging  a  word,  Herbert  said,  "  You  see? 
Miss  St.  Clair,  I  have  interpreted  your  silence, 
and  I  hope  not  against  your  wishes ;  —  yonder 
is  Gordon,"  pointing  to  a  figure  still  beside 
the  lake.  Emily  evaded  a  question  which 
came  too  late,  and  to  answer  which  might 
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again  unnerve  her  resolution.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "  and  seemingly  unchanged  in  position 
since  we  saw  him  first.  The  mourner  appears 
lost  in  meditation,  and  dreaming  but  little  of 
the  approach  of  friends.  I  almost  feel  we  shall 
be  more  unkind  than  welcome  by  intruding  on 
his  thoughts." 

Herbert  could  not  misinterpret  these  words  : 
they  were  but  the  pure  dictates  of  compassion 
for  the  sorrows  of  another.  A  stranger  would 
nave  awakened  the  same  consideration,  and 
called  forth  the  same  beauty  of  innocence 
which  beamed  from  the  features  of  Emily. 

"It  is  too  late,"  replied  Herbert,  catching 
the  same  idea,  and  pausing  as  if  to  consider 
whether  they  ought  to  turn.  "  Flora  will  soon 
intrude  upon  his  dreams,  be  they  what  they 
may  r  she  has  seen  her  friend,  and  is  hastening 
to  welcome  his  caress." 

"  She  is  afraid  to  approach,  and  seems  to 
doubt  as  we  do,"  said  Emily,  pointing  to  her 
dog,  which,  having  approached  within  a  few 
yards,  stopped  suddenly,  and  gazed  as  if  she 
were   awed  by  a  figure  so  sternly  immovable: 
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fear  gave  way  to  wonder,  and  a  quick  bark 
recalled  the  dreamer  to  life. 

Gordon,  startled  by  the  sound,  turned 
quickly  from  the  waters  on  which  his  eyes 
had  been  so  intently  fixed:  the  messenger  was 
hailed  and  met.  Emily's  di'ess  was  seen  through 
the  shrubs  which  partially  concealed  her  form. 
The  pure  being  he  imaged  while  looking  in 
the  crystal  lake,  —  the  angel  whose  light  had 
made  this  world  his  heaven,  —  the  adored,  the 
worshipped,  was  again  about  to  stand  in  reality 
before  him ! 

Such  was  the  rush  of  thouojht  and  feeling 
which  gladdened  the  quick  pulse  as  he  unex- 
pectedly saw  her  approach.  For  the  first  time 
since  his  father's  death,  he  had  called  at  Glen- 
lonely  Hall ;  and,  disappointed  there,  had  after- 
wards wandered  through  the  paths  usually 
frequented  by  Miss  St.  Clair,  with  the  hopes 
of  meeting  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  more 
distant  and  secluded  spot  to  which  we  have  in- 
troduced our  readers  did  not  occur  to  Gordon ; 
he  had  never  been  there  with  Emil}-,  or  scarcely 
knew  of  its  existence ;  or,  if  remembered,  knew 
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not  how  long  it  had  been  the  chosen  sanctuary 
of  her  whom  he  sought. 

As  may  be  supposed,  his  dehght  was  not  the 
less  for  coming  at  a  moment  when  he  had  de- 
ferred his  hopes  until  the  morrow ;  but,  like 
the  index  of  approaching  storms,  they  sank 
rapidly  and  greatly,  when  he  perceived  that 
Miss  St.  Clair  was  accompanied  by  one  on 
whose  arm  she  leant — by  the  man  whom  he  had 
known  to  be  his  rival.  It  was  well  that  the  in- 
tervening distance  concealed  the  deadly  hate 
and  livid  darkness  of  expression  which  distorted 
those  features,  but  the  moment  before  bright 
with  hope  and  intellect :  had  Emily  seen  them, 
they  had  fallen  like  the  thunderbolt ;  and  we 
fear  that  her  gathered  strength,  calmness,  and 
self-possession  would  have  perished  in  the 
shock.  They  passed  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning;  and,  buoyed  by  the  powers  of  his 
ample  mind,  by  the  haughty  and  daring  con- 
viction of  attaining  all  that  he  ever  designed  to 
grasp  at,  he  drew  up  his  graceful  form,  and 
met  his  rival  with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  self- 
assured  superiority. 
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Lindsay,  the  noble,  yet  gentle  Lindsay, 
roused  like  the  generous  lion  when  threatened 
by  a  foe  worthy  of  his  notice,  met  the  proud 
looks  of  Gordon  with  defiance,  bold  but  calmly 
majestic.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  at  least  to  the 
painter's,  or  the  poet's  eye,  to  see  two  such  beings 
brought  into  contact,  each,  though  various, 
robed  in  the  image  and  attributes  of  Him  who 
called  them  into  life :  godlike  in  beauty, 
breathing  the  immortality  of  the  soul  within, 
restrained,  and  purified  by  the  presence  of  her, 
who  stood  like  an  angel  between  them. 

How  long  this  influence  might  have  lasted, 
we  will  not  pretend  to  say;  in  the  present  in- 
stance its  test  was  not  of  long  duration.  Emily, 
quitting  the  arm  on  which  she  rested,  advanced 
her  hand  to  welcome  Gordon.  She  could  not 
do  less ;  it  was  no  more  than  Herbert  himself 
did.  He  had  had  no  quarrel  with  his  friend, 
and,  but  a  few  days  since,  he  had  supported 
that  very  friend  as  he  stood  by  the  grave;  when, 
touched  by  the  agony  of  grief,  he  renewed  the 
ties  of  affection  which  linked  their  childhood's 
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hour.  But  there  are  looks,  more  powerful, 
more  withering  than  words,  —  and  that  glance 
had  passed  between  them  ;  they  were  no  longer 
friends ;  and,  in  the  swollen  enmity  of  that 
moment,  the  world  itself  appeared  a  sphere  too 
limited  for  both.  Both,  however,  accorded  in 
paying  that  homage  to  Emily  St.  Clair,  which 
evinced  itself  by  repressing  the  darker  feelings 
of  the  heart.  That  withering  look  was  checked 
as  a  profanation  of  the  holier  being  by  whom 
they  stood ;  but  Herbert,  deserted  by  that  arm 
which  he  had  pressed  to  his  side,  —  it  might  be, 
for  the  last  time, — would  not  risk  the  probability 
of  seeing  it  consigned  to  another  :  framing  some 
hasty  excuse  of  consulting  Moggeridge  for  to- 
morrow's sport, — of  some  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  expected  visit  of  Lady  Murray's 
nephew,  —  he  left  Gordon  to  accompany  Miss 
St.  Clair,  and  hastened  away. 

"  Fare  thee  well ! "  said  Gordon,  as  Herbert 
Lindsay  was  turning  to  depart,  speaking  with 
affected  indifference,  while  the  smile  of  scorn 
and  exultation  played  upon  his  curling  lip. 
Herbert  saw  this;   but  a  look  from  Emily,  of 
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sorrow,    reproach,  almost    supplication,    passed 
unheeded. 

"Miss  St.  Clair,"  said  Gordon,  offering  his 
arm,  and  walking  slowly  by  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  "  how  powerfully  this  twilight  hour,  this 
coming  darkness,  and  the  shades  of  autumn, 
appeal  to  my  heart,  and  paint  the  awful  scenes 
I  have  witnessed  but  now." 

"Doubtless  they  must,"  said  Emily,  re- 
lieved, though  she  scarcely  knew  why,  by  the 
turn  of  conversation  which  pointed  to  the  cham- 
ber of  death. 

"  They  speak,"  continued  Gordon,  "  like  a 
voice  from  the  grave  —  the  voice  of  my  dying- 
father — faint,  distinct,  and  solemn,  as  he  raised 
his  hands  in  prayer,  and  having  blest  me  as  I 
knelt  by  his  side,  said,  '  Join  in  my  prayers, 
my  son,  for  blessed  are  the  peace-makers ;  and 
may  eternal  blessings  be  on  Emily  St.  Clair  ! '  " 

"  On  me  ! "  asked  Emily,  startled,  though 
affected,  by  words  so  unexpected:  "how  was 
my  name  worthy  of  mingling  with  your  father's 
prayers  ?  " 

"  Your  name,"   Gordon  replied,   "  with  deep 
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and  kindling  fervour,  was  the  last  word  he 
spoke, — with  'Emily  St.  Clair'  upon  his  tongue, 
my  father  expired  !  And  Emily  —  if  he,  my 
poor  kind  father,  felt  such  gratitude  was  due, 
what  must  not  I  owe  ?  —  how  can  I  ever  repay 
the  debt  I  owe  to  you?  I  deserved  a  father's 
curse,  and  I  obtained  his  blessing.  I  should 
have  known  the  pangs  of  an  evil  conscience,  —  I 
found  forgiveness.  I  have  one  good  deed  to 
dwell  upon  :  this,  Emily,  I  owe  to  yon.  I  have 
been  happy,  purely,  intensely  blest  for  once ; 
and  this  I  owe  to  you  alone  ! " 

"  Gordon,"  said  Emily,  moved  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  manner,  and  rejoicing  with  holy 
sympathy  in  the  joy  of  the  forgiving  and  for- 
giver,  "  Gordon,  I  rejoice,  fervently  rejoice;  but 
feel  repaid,  yes  more  than  repaid,  for  the  little 
that  was  due  to  me.  The  scenes  yon  have 
lately  witnessed  still  hold  your  imagination,  and 
warp  your  judgment.  Think  not  so  highly  of 
my  merit  as  a  woman, — humble  me  not  so  lowly 
as  a  Christian,  as  to  doubt  that  I  would  not 
have  spoken  to  the  lowly  as  I  did  to  you  —  that 
I  would  not  have   striven   to  sow  the  seeds  of 
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peace  in  the  cottage,  as  gladly  as  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  great." 

"  Emily,"  replied  Gordon,  "  you  cannot 
change  me.  You  have  made  me  what  I  am : 
through  you  I  have  been  saved:  and  the  humility 
in  which  you  would  shroud  your  excellence  falls, 
like  a  robe  of  light,  only  to  make  your  purity 
more  manifest." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  the  debt  is  cancelled. 
You  have  told  me  that  your  father  died  in 
peace :  if,  indirectly,  I  have  aided  in  soothing 
those  awful  moments,  I  have  been  more  than 
repaid  for  what  I  did." 

"  It  shall  not,  must  not  be  so,"  said  Gordon, 
wildly ;  and  then  in  a  calmer  tone  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  have  I  offended  ?  do  you  blame 
me,  Emily,  that  I  revealed  the  name  of  that 
angel  before  whom  I  stood  convinced,  trembling, 
and  unworthy?" 

"  Gordon,  you  pain,  if  not  offend  me  now. 
I  beseech  you,  forbear  this  language,  and  mode- 
rate your  warmth  of  praise,  which  sounds  like 
blasphemy.  I  am  but  frail  and  erring,  as  my 
fellow  creatures  :  let  confession  be  given  through 
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the  Saviour  of  tlie  world,  and  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude he  paid  to  heaven  above." 

There  was  an  earnest  and  commanding  dig- 
nity in  Emily,  as,  withdrawing  her  arm,  and 
raising  her  lovely  form  to  its  full  height,  she 
spoke  with  the  tone  of  one  inspired :  as  such, 
indeed,  she  appeared  to  Gordon ;  but,  to  his  ill- 
regulated  mind  and  heated  imaginings,  the 
vision  of  some  beautiful  priestess  of  classic 
memory  blended  largely  with  the  reality  before 
him.  Still,  the  appeal  was  heard  with  awe, 
which  repressed,  for  the  moment,  feelings  that 
approached  to  adoration. 

"  Let  me  implore  forgiveness,"  continued 
Gordon,  "  if  I  have  pained  in  speaking  less 
than  I  have  felt :  if,  Emily,  I  have  offended  in 
applying  to  you  that  term  which  tells  of  beings 
higher  than  our  earthly  race,  you  are  unlike, 
infinitely  above  all  others ;  and  where,  in  the 
poor  language  of  this  world,  can  I  find  words 
to  image  such  high  superiority  ?  What  avails  the 
measured  tameness,  the  cramped  precision  of 
the  herd  ?  their  feelings  are  not  mine :  their 
language  is  but  mockery,  —  the  dull  and  heavy 
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fetters  shackling  the  thoughts  which  struggle 
to  be  free.  Emily,  thou  art  to  me  as  that 
heavenly  spirit  which  restored  the  vision  of  St. 
Paul !   thou  art  to  me  as  an  angel  of  light ! " 

Enthusiasm  ever  borders  on  madness ;  and 
Emily  perceived  that  the  scene  of  death  which 
Gordon  had  lately  witnessed  —  his  imwearied 
watchings,  —  and,  something  whispered,  their 
unexpected  meeting  in  the  presence  of  Herbert 
Lindsay,  — had  so  led  him  beyond  the  boundary 
to  which  his  wildest  flights  had  hitherto  been 
confined,  that  an  attempt  to  reason  would  be 
vain.  She  trembled  as  she  remarked  the  varying 
expression  of  his  piercing  eye,  —  now  sparkling 
with  fire,  restless  and  fierce,  —  now  fixed  as 
searching  her  inmost  thoughts,  and  then  again 
returning  to  that  warmth  of  adoration  which 
chased  the  shadow  from  his  brow  of  intellect, 
and  lit  the  incense  of  great  and  good  imaginings 
as  an  offering  to  her,  who  shrank  from  the 
homage,  and  dreaded  lest  the  fire  of  earth-born 
passion  should  mingle  in  the  worship.  Pre- 
tending  a   lightness     of    spirit  which  was  far 
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from  being  felt,  Emily  attempted  to  smile  away 
the  earnest  fervour  of  his  praise. 

''  Is  it  not  ungenerous  in  man  to  bend  his 
energies  to  flatter  and  betray  '  woman,  whose 
name  is  vanity?'  Leave  fools  to  flatter;  in  their 
hands  the  weapon  may  be  harmless ;  but,  as 
thou  art  great,  be  merciful  —  at  least,  if  I  possess 
the  power  you  ascribe,  let  me  turn  the  light 
to  shine  on  good:  let  me  point  out  the  duties 
you  have  inherited,  the  claims  of  your  tenantry, 
the  means  of  blessing  hundreds  around  you  ! " 

"  Emily,"  said  Gordon,  catching  new  views 
of  the  light,  which  fell  where  it  had  been  least 
intended,  "  Emily,  ever  kind,  beneficient,  and 
pure  —  what  a  paradise  you  raise  with  the 
image  of  your  words  !  That  home,  which  your 
lips  first  taught  me  to  value,  is  now  a  desert ; 
but,  if  the  blessed  hope  were  given  that  thou 
wouldst  dwell  therein,  —  wouldst  share  the  tent 
with  him  whose  wanderings  thou  hast  fixed  in 
love,  passionate  and  adoring  love,  for  thee  — 
Yes,  Emily,"  he  continued,  filling  up  the  pic- 
ture of  his  fancy  ere  he  even  paused  for  reply, 
"yes  !  if  this  dear  hand,  which  I  press  with  de- 
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votion  to  my  lips,  —  if  this  were  mine,  and  thou 
wouldst  call  my  desert  home  thine  own,  bless- 
ings would  centre  there, — happiness  would  be 
shed  around,  and  smiles  would  spring  to  life, 
and  mark  the  traces  of  thy  hallowed  steps  !  — 

"  Speak  !  answer  me  !  by  all  that  is  sacred,  I 
implore  you,  speak  ! "  resumed  Gordon,  alarmed 
at  Emily's  silence,  and  feeling  a  momentary 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a  confession  into  which 
circumstances  had  hurried  him.  Again  he  re- 
pelled the  doubt;  and,  supported  by  the  convic- 
tion of  Emily's  indifference  for  Herbert  Lindsay 
—  by  his  usual  daring  belief,  that  that  which  he 
once  determined  should  be  possible  —  he  at- 
tributed Emily's  emotion  to  feelings  in  harmony 
with  his  own,  but  wanting  the  power  of  ut- 
terance. 

Emily,  unnerved  by  the  present,  stung  with 
self-reproach  for  the  past,  utterly  ^\Tetched 
within  herself,  yet  shrinking  from  inflicting 
pain  upon  another,  wanted  indeed  the  courage 
and  power  to  speak;  and,  but  for  the  support 
of  a  seat  near  which  they  were  standing,  would 
have  sunk  to  the  earth. 
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Gordon  himself  was  terrified  by  the  deadly 
paleness  of  her  lips,  which  moved,  but  found 
not  utterance.  "  Emily,  my  own  beloved  !"  he 
said,  while  his  tone  and  features  softened  with 
interest,  anxious  and  intense,  "oh,  look  not 
thus  !  spare  me  this  torture  of  suspense  !  Give 
me  but  one  sweet  smile  !  one  pitying  ray,  one 
beam  of  heavenly  forgiveness,  for  the  hopes  I 
have  visioned ! "  and,  sinking  at  her  feet,  he 
pressed  her  unconscious  hand,  and,  looking  up 
to  her  lovely  face,  watched,  as  if  to  catch  the 
look  or  word  that  would  seal  his  doom.  It 
came  not :  doubt  again  flashed  upon  his 
thoughts.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  resigning, 
almost  harshly,  the  hand  he  had  held,  while 
reproach  and  anger  mingled  with  the  depth  of 
love,  — 

"  How,"  he  asked,  "  have  I  deserved  this 
silent  scorn  —  this  punishment  of  torture — from 
the  gentle  Emily,  from  Miss  St.  Clair?" 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Emily,  nerved  by  his 
sterner  manner :  you  have  not  deserved  it.  Re- 
proach me,  if  you  will,  — blame, — any  thing  but 
kindness  or  praise.     I  cannot  scorn,  —  I   would 
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not  torture, — not  even  on  the  meanest  of  created 
thinors  would  I  inflict  one  needless  pang, — still 
less  on  one,  loved  as  my  childhood's  friend:  on 
one  so  powerful  in  mind,  yet  quick  to  feel,  as 
Melville  Gordon." 

"  Bless  thee,  bless  thee  !  my  own — my  gentle 
Emily  ! "  said  Gordon,  interrupting  Miss  St. 
Clair,  and  seizing  her  wish  to  soothe  as  conced- 
ing all  he  believed  and  wished.  "  Say  that  my 
love  is  accepted,  and  crown  with  happiness  him 
whom  you  would  not  pain ;  —  him  who  now 
kneels  like  a  slave,  and  kisses  the  chain  which 
this  dear  hand  can  bind." 

Again  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  again  he 
passionately  kissed  the  hand  he  had  invoked. 

"  Hear  me  I "  said  Emily,  struggling  to  release 
her  hand  ;  "rise,  I  beseech  you,  and  let  me  be 
the  supplicant.  Gordon,  I  implore  you,  unsay 
the  words  you  have  uttered ;  recall  the  homage 
you  have  offered  to  one  so  unworthy,  so  unable 
to  receive  it  at  its  worth,  and,  oh  !  so  utterly 
unable  to  return  the  feelings  it  declares." 

"  Emily  ! "  exclaimed  Gordon,  surprised,  yet 
half  incredulous ;  and,    as  he  pronounced    her 
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name,  he  drew  back  his  tall  commanding  figure, 
as  if  to  gaze  and  learn  whether  he  had  rightly 
interpreted  her  words :  "  Emily !  "  he  repeated, 
and  the  hand  which  he  still  grasped  was  gra- 
dually suffered  to  escape,  as  he  read  the  calm 
pale  features  before  him.  His  arms  were  folded 
on  his  breast,  and  the  clouds  of  stormy  passions 
gathered  on  his  brow. 

"  Yes,  Gordon,"  said  Emily,  "  if  in  my  words 
or  manner  I  have  deceived  you,  1  call  Heaven  to 
witness  how  innocently  I  have  done  so ;  but  I 
will  do  so  no  more.  Think  not  it  will  cost  me 
less  to  speak,  than  it  can  you  to  hear,  the  truth ; 
but  it  must  and  shall  be  spoken.  As  a  friend,  as 
a  brother,  I  have  loved  you  :  beyond  this  pure 
and  sacred  tie,  no  power  on  earth,  eternity 
itself,  could  work  no  change.  Be  not  deceived  ; 
it  is  impossible  ! " 

Gordon  was  not  a  man  to  yield  submission 
or  endure  repulse  :  there  was  a  demon  busy  in 
his  brain,  working  amidst  the  clouds  of 
darkness. 

"  Even  let  it  be  so,"  he  said,  with  recovered 
energy ;   "  still,  for  the  present,  love  me  with  a 
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sister's  warmth.  I  ask  no  more  from  you,  and 
trust  to  nature  for  the  rest.  Veiled  by  a  term 
sweeter,  holier  than  the  mask  of'  cousin,'  let  the 
truth  be  hidden  :  with  eastern  devotion  let  me 
watch,  cherish,  and  fan,  that  waimth  to  kindling 
flame,  —  to  that  passionate  fire  which  bounds 
with  the  current  of  my  fevered  blood  !  Say  but 
this,  and  I  am  blest  !  The  erring  soul  you  saved 
is  still  preserved  and  linked  with  thine  !  " 

"  Never  !  "  said  Emily ;  '•  it  cannot  be.  I 
shudder  at  the  Jesuit's  mask,  the  treachery  of 
words,  base,  unworthy  of  yourself.  Be  still,  what 
I  have  ever  known  you  —  be  still,  my  friend, — 
and,  in  mercy,  add  not  to  the  pain  I  feel,  — 
the  punishment  I  have  won  in  my  zeal  to  aid 
your  wishes  to  be  good  as  great.  Be  not  false  to 
Yourself,  and  lav  not  to  mv  charw  the  de^i^rada- 
tion  of  gifts  and  talents  you  possess.  Again,  as 
a  suppliant,  I  ask  you  this ;  and,  by  the  recol- 
lection of  your  father's  blessing,  I  implore  for- 
giveness, if  my  words  now  have  made  you 
suffer." 

'•  Emily,"  said  Gordon,  touched  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  prayer  of  lier  earnest  request,  and 
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better  thoughts  striioolin^  with  the  evil,  "  the 
ear  of  my  dying  father  heard  the  confession  I 
have  but  now  revealed  to  you.  I  pointed  to 
you  as  the  bright  and  blessed  source  which  liad 
purified  my  heart;  that  to  you  alone  he  owed 
the  pi'esence  of  his  son :  and  could  mere  friend- 
ship have  wrought  this  change?  was  it  the  cold 
and  languid  glance  of  such  a  tie  that  tamed  the 
tiger  of  my  heart?  —  impossible!  Thou  hast 
loved  !  thy  looks  have  answered  to  the  passion 
mine  confessed  !  —  thou  hast  loved  me  ;  and 
again  thou  shalt !  " 

"  Oh  speak  not,  look  not  thus  wildly,"  said 
Emily,  trembling  at  the  workings  of  his  mind : 
"  your  feelings  have  betrayed  you ;  you  have 
been  deceived." 

"  Deceived  !  "  repeated  Gordon,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  passion  ;  "  deceived  !  Emily  St. 
Clair,  answer  me  one  question ;  blot  out  one 
withering  thought ;  and  I  will  be  all  or  every 
thing  you  wish.  Tell  me  that  the  being,  who 
twice  has  crossed  my  path  and  blasted  my  hopes ! 
—  him  on  whose  arm  you  leant  but  now,  — 
sav  that  I  am  not  sacrificed  for  Herbert   Lind- 
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say,  and  I  submit  and  bow  to  all  you  may 
decree." 

"  Gordon,"  answered  Emily,  with  the  courage 
of  offended  dignity ;  "  no  man  has  a  right  to 
invade  the  sanctuary  of  woman's  heart :  were 
the  answer  '  hatred  or  love,'  no  power  on  earth 
should  wring  it  from  my  bosom.  Since  you  re- 
ject the  offer  of  my  friendship,  allow  me  to 
return  to  my  home." 

"Thou  shalt  not  leave  me,"  said  Gordon, 
holding  Emily  by  the  hand  as  she  turned  to 
depart :  "  by  those  powers  which  thou  hast 
taught  me  to  worship  !  by  all  things  'visible  and 
invisible!'  I  swear  thou  shalt  not  go,  unless  thou 
answerest  !" 

"  I  cannot  —  I  will  not,"  said  Emily,  strug- 
gling to  escape.  "  Melville  Gordon,  be  not  so 
cowardly,  and  base,  as  to  add  the  tyranny  of 
brutal  force  to  the  insult  you  have  offered  to  a 
woman.    I  command  you  to  release  my  hand  !  " 

"  If  this  world  were  sinking  to  destruction,  I'd 
hold  thee  fast  !  I  am  deceived  no  longer  !  that 
wily  charmer  has  again  poured  forth  the  poison 
of  his  tongue  and  won  thy  ear  ;  but  it  shall  not 
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be  :  to  none  on  earth,  by  the  blessed  spirit  of 
darkness  and  revenge,  thou  shalt  not  be  to 
Herbert  Lindsay  the  taintless,  spotless  world 
thou  hast,  and  might  have  been  to  me  !  and 
thus,  and  thus,  I  '11  spoil  those  lips  I  could  have 
worshipped,  and  revel  on  the  charms  which 
others  shall  hereafter  turn  from  as  polluted!" 

And  grasping  with  his  arms  the  delicate  waist 
of  Emily  St.  Clair,  she  seemed  as  helpless  as 
the  light  gazelle  seized  by  the  foldings  of  the 
boa  !  Already,  Gordon,  maddened  by  passion, 
had  breathed  his  fiery  kisses  on  the  cheeks,  the 
lips,  and  brow,  where  heaven  was  stamped  in 
vain  ;  already  she  was  sinking,  enfeebled,  to  the 
ground,  when,  raising  her  eyes  to  Him  who 
alone  could  save,  she  rallied  every  remaining 
force,  and  with  the  shriek  that  answers  to  the 
murderer's  knife,  she  called  for  aid. 

Even  the  heartless,  inexorable  villain,  who 
gazed  with  the  serpent's  eye  upon  his  prey,  — 
even  he  was  appalled  for  the  moment ; — the  next 
a  shot  was  heard,  —  the  ball  from  a  rifle  whistled 
over  his  head  and  divided  the  smaller  branches 
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of  a  tree  beneath  which  he   had  conveyed  his 
victim. 

The  famished  tiger  robbed  of  its  food  already 
clenched  within  its  talons,  would  but  feebly 
image  the  play  of  passions  which  distorted  the 
fine  features  of  Gordon  at  that  instant :  rage, 
disappointment,  revenge,  despair,  were  written 
in  letters  as  appalling  as  those  at  Belshazzar's 
feast.  He  turned  from  the  form,  lying  all  but 
breathless  at  his  feet,  to  slay,  if  he  might,  him 
who  had  raised  an  arm  to  save  the  innocent ; 
his  eagle  eye  could  see  no  living  thing, —  no  mo- 
tion stirred  the  shrubs,  no  foot  resounded  from 
amidst  the  rocks;  twilight  had  passed  away,  and 
yielded  in  silence  to  the  cold  and  silvery  moon. 
There  was  the  stillness  of  the  grave ;  and  as  Gor- 
don looked  down  upon  the  wretched  Emily,  she 
too  lay  like  the  dead,  pale,  inanimate  as  the 
corpse  of  the  parent  he  had  but  a  few  days 
since  consigned  to  the  tomb.  The  villain 
trembled  !  a  rustling  was  heard  in  the  branches 
of  the  neighbouring  firs  ;  he  tracked  approach- 
ing steps  ;  he  felt  for  his  dirk  ;  he  looked  around 
for  some  weapon,   but  in   vain  :    he  had  come 
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forth,  as  a  mourner,  unarmed,  and  oh  !  how 
comparatively  innocent!  Whatever  were  the  dark 
and  quick  resolve  in  that  unhallowed  hour,  his 
liand  was  spared  the  execution.  If  in  the  venom 
of  his  heart  lurked  the  poison  of  the  serpent, 
so,  also,  like  that  accursed  thing,  he  was  other- 
wise defenceless  :  like  the  startled  serpent  he 
retreated  to  the  woods  at  hand,  and  glided  away 
unheard  and  unseen  by  mortal  eye. 

If  to  such  a  man  life  were  worth  preserving, 
it  was  well  that  he  had  not  awaited  the  issue  of 
battle.  No  common  foe  was  approaching.  With 
such  haste  as  the  nature  of  the  descent  would 
allow,  John  Moggeridge  was  coming  to  the 
rescue;  now  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  with 
the  spring  of  youth,  and  now  bursting  through 
the  crackling  boughs,  which  yielded  to  the 
weight  and  strength  of  his  gigantic  limbs. 

At  the  request  of  his  favourite  Herbert,  Mog- 
geridge had  "  wandered  o'er  the  hills  and  far 
away,"  to  reconnoitre  the  walks  usually  fre- 
quented by  the  deer,  and  arrange  the  morrow's 
sport,  in  honour  of  young  Macgregor  Camp- 
bell.   He  was  bending   his  way  towards  home, 
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when  yet  afar  his  practised  eye  caught  sight  of 
two  figures  descending  towards  the  lake:  he 
had  little  doubt  but  Emily  St,  Clair  was  one, 
and  Herbert  himself  the  other.  "  Xo  harin  in 
that,"  thought  he ;  "  God's  blessing  on  the 
bairns  ! "  and  without  taking  particular  notice, 
they  occasionally  crossed  his  vision,  and  then 
again  were  hidden  from  sight.  Still  pursuing  his 
way  towards  the  lake,  his  memory  busied  with 
the  thoughts  of  '•'  auld  lang  syne,"  blending  his 
own  with  the  happiness  of  others,  he  determined 
on  disturbing  it,  by  intruding  his  privileged 
person,  and  laughed  from  time  to  time  with 
harmless  malice,  as  he  pictured  the  sweet  con- 
fusion of  Emily,  and  half-angry  welcome  of 
Herbert.  Thus  engaged,  he  had  approached 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  lake, 
when  his  attention  was  more  completely  fixed 
by  an  incomprehensible  change  in  the  dark- 
ened outline  of  the  figure  of  the  man,  and  a 
vehemence  of  manner  betrayed  by  the  uplifted 
hands  and  varying  positions.  With  the  deep 
waters  of  that  crystal  lake,  said  to  be  unfathom- 
able by  mortal  man,  superstition  had  framed  its 
L  2 
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legend  of  iiuirder  —  of  a  dark  and  melancholy 
spirit  dwelling  in  the  bottomless  deep,  and  oc- 
casionally seeking  the  terra  firma  on  shore, 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  abyss  to  which 
the  spirit  was  condemned. 

A  feeling  of  awe,  a  question  of  earthly  reality, 
crept  through  the  veins  of  Moggeridge,  and 
curdled  his  blood;  still  he  advanced.  Repassed 
a  hollow  which  lay  between  himself  and  the 
lake,  and,  having  approached  to  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen 
the  figures,  with  noiseless  tread  he  ascended 
some  mossy  fragments,  whence  he  expected  a 
more  perfect  view.  He  had  scarcely  raised  his 
head  above  the  level  of  the  rock  when  the 
figures  came  full  into  sight;  the  still  waters, 
silvered  by  the  moon,  relieved  with  supernatural 
force  the  doubly  darkened  figure  of  the  man, 
and  gave  to  the  light  robes  of  the  woman  a  ra- 
diance which  seemed  not  of  this  world.  The 
bold  heart  of  the  Highlander  beat  quick  and 
audibly.  Were  they  spirits  of  the  deep  ?  and 
while  his  conviction  wavered,  the  human  voice, 
determined   and   passionate,  reached   his   ear. 
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There  was  the  violence  of  man,  the  struggles 
and  the  shriek  of  siiflPering  woman.  Levelling 
his  piece  upon  the  rock,  he  covered  the  form  of 
Melville  Gordon.  His  hand  was  on  the  trigger, 
when,  awed  by  the  risk  of  wounding  her  who 
was  locked  within  his  arms  —  by  the  very  shriek 
whose  shrillness  seemed  unearthly,  he  raised 
his  aim,  fired,  and  hurried  to  the  spot. 

Bursting  from  the  cover,  Moggeridge  stood 
to  listen ;  he  heard  the  trembling  leaves  regain- 
ing the  rest  he  had  disturbed ;  all  else  was 
hushed  as  the  tomb ;  he  beheld  the  form  of 
Emily  St.  Clair:  spirits  of  earth,  air,  or  the 
"  vasty  deep,"  were  forgotten ;  the  legend  of  the 
lake  had  passed;  and,  running  to  the  lake  to  fill 
his  Highland  bonnet  with  water,  every  thought 
and  action  were  devoted  to  recall  suspended 
life. 

It  may  be  remembered  how,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  Moggeridge  looked  down  with  utter 
contempt  upon  the  nostrums  administered  by 
Lady  Murray :  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  had 
established  his  faith,  and  proved  the  efficacy  of 
his  own  bright  mountain  dew.  As  poor  Emily, 
L  3 
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refreshed  by  the  coolness  of  the  sprinkled 
water,  and  the  chafing  of  her  icy  hands,  slowly 
yet  insensibly  recovered,  Moggeridge  filled  his 
horn  at  the  lake,  and,  dashed  with  that  dew 
which  looked  as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  waters, 
he  administered  to  the  parched  and  choking 
throat  his  "  water  of  life."  The  effect  answered 
his  expectations;  the  heavy  lids  were  raised; 
sensation  returned  with  sickening,  throbbing 
pulse ;  recollection  fired  the  brain  ;  and,  shrink- 
ing from  him  who  ministered,  she  shrieked 
aloud,  and  called  on  Heaven  for  mercy. 

"  Fear  not !  fear  not  !  my  own  sweet  lady," 
said  Moggeridge,  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and   supported  her    against  his  knee ;    "  none 

shall  harm  thee  now  ;  nor  man  nor "  and 

recalling,  for  the  first  moment,  the  scene  he 
had  witnessed,  he  checked  his  words,  and 
looked  carefully  round  to  see  if  there  were 
traces  of  the  being  who  had  worked  this  evil ; 
he  was  satisfied ;  and  again  administering  his 
horn,  he  bade  the  trembler  be  cheered  and 
calm. 

Emily   refused  the    former ;   but   the    kind 
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words  of  the  faithful  jNIoggeridge  fell  like  balm 
upon  her  ear.  She  breathed  a  prayer  of  thanks 
to  Heaven,  and  kissed  the  rough,  kind  arm  on 
which  she  leant  her  head. 

"  And  who,"  asked  Moggeridge,  with  hesi- 
tation, "  who  has  dared  to  trample  on  thee,  poor 
flower  ?  Mv  gentle  ladv,  who  was  the  \NTetch, 
the  dastard  villain  ?  By  the  honour  of  Glen- 
lonely's  house,  had  he  owned  the  blood  of 
Bruce,  mv  daorsjer  should  have  drunk  to  the 
hilt  ! " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Emilv,  clinginof  to  him  with 
alarm;  "  he  may  hear  you  still :  —  save  me  ;  but 
name  not  his  name.  Oh,  take  me  from  this 
hateful  spot,  and  hide  me  from  the  world ! 
indeed,  indeed,  I  am  well ;  I  have  strength. 
Oh,  take  me  hence  !  " 

"  I  fear  you  have  not  strength,"  said  Mog- 
geridge, aiding  Emily's  convulsive  efforts  to 
rise ;    "  I  pray  you  rest  awhile." 

"  Ah  no  ! "  she  replied,  shuddering  at  the 
past ;  "  dear,  kind,  good  Moggeridge,  lead  me 
to  my  home;  to  linger  here  is  death." 

Moggeridge,  conscious  of  the  power  he  had 
L  4 
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to  assist,  or  even  bear  the  unconscious  form, 
should  she  sink  by  the  way,  acceded  to  Emiljr's 
request ;  and,  picking  up  the  rifle  he  had  thrown 
aside,  he  requested  time  to  reload,  and  with  the 
shrewd  observation  of  human  nature,  he  re- 
quested her  assistance.  Inaction  is  the  food  of 
fear ;  and  if  the  fair  hand  of  Emily  St.  Clair 
trembled  while  she  held  the  leaden  ball,  and 
wrapped  it  in  the  yielding  leather — if  it  trembled 
still  more  as  she  took  the  flask,  and  watched  the 
ram-rod  force  the  bullet  to  its  bed  of  sleeping 
fire  — if  she  trembled  as  she  looked  on  the  silent 
muzzle,  and  thought  of  its  power  to  speak  in 
wrath,  and  doom  to  death,  it  was  not  fear. 
No  ;  that  villain  who  would  steal  from  woman 
the  jewel  more  precious  to  her  than  life,  for- 
feits the  claim  to  mercy,  and  arms  woman  with 
the  soul  and  daring  to  die  or  slay  in  self-de- 
fence. 

Emily  St.  Clair,  the  gentlest  in  creation,  felt 
reassured  by  looking  on  the  deadly  rifle  —  the 
glittering  dirk,  as  Moggeridge  felt  its  point : 
they  had  preserved  her  honour  —  they  promised 
to  protect  her  still;    and,    buoyed  by  earthly 
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courao^e,  bv  faith  in  Him  who  had  saved  when 
hope  was  lost,  she  proceeded  with  a  strength 
which  astonished  her  watchful  companion. 

Though  Moggeridge  had  obeyed  Miss  St. 
Clair  in  not  alludino^  to  the  beinor  from  whom 
he  had  evidently  rescued  her,  yet  he  could  not 
but  entertain  his  own  suspicions,  and  think  of 
the  possibility  of  sudden  or  secret  attack.  If 
such  were  his  thoughts,  how  much  more 
forcibly  would  they  strike  poor  Emily !  Once 
they  were  startled  by  the  moving  bushes  ;  like 
lightning  the  rifle  was  pointed,  and  Moggeridge 
stood  like  a  tower  to  shield  the  frail  form  by 
his  side  :  but  nothing  was  seen ;  it  might  have 
been  the  timid  hare  or  stealthy  fox.  Again  they 
proceeded ;  and  if  Emily  clung  to  the  side  of 
Moggeridge  like  a  tendril  to  the  oak — if  through 
many  a  branch  she  thought  she  detected  the 
fierce  glance  of  Gordon's  eye, —  still  her  courage 
supported  her  till  they  gained  a  more  open 
space,  and  approached  the  halls  of  Glenlonely. 

As  the  present  danger  decreased,  the  horrors 
of  the  past  recurred  to  mind  with  agonising 
fidelity,  and  bowed  her  exhausted  frame ;  a 
L  5 
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faintiiess  paralysed  her  limbs,  and  she  felt  that 
she  was  sinking  beneath  the  efforts  she  had 
made. 

"  Cheer  thee,  my  lady,"  said  Moggeridge, 
"  we  are  close  at  home,  or  trust  wholly  to  my 
aid." 

"  There,"  said  Emily,  faintly  pointing  to  a 
rustic  seat;  "  a  moment's  rest — the  air  will  re- 
vive me  most." 

Moggeridge  obeyed,  and  Emily,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  shrouded  the  torrent  of  her 
feelings  which,  long  suppressed,  now  ©ver- 
powered  all  restraint,  and  burst  forth  in  convul- 
sive sobs. 

Affected  to  tears,  the  kind  old  Moggeridge 
looked  on  in  silence ;  he  felt  that  words  were 
worse  than  nothing ;  he  paused  to  watch,  then 
paced  to  and  fro  like  a  sentinel,  looking  to  the 
windows  of  the  old  hall,  hoping  to  catch  some 
eye,  and  call  some  female  attendant,  some 
gentler  hand  than  his  to  offer  relief:  he  did 
not  look  in  vain. 

Herbert  Lindsay,  distracted  and  miserable, 
had  flown   to   thought  or  action  which  might 
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serve  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  suffering.  He 
hurried  to  the  cottage  of  Moggeridge  to  talk  of 
sports  he  heeded  not :  he  determined  to  seek 
him,  to  meet  him.  and  wandered  he  knew  not 
whither.  He  turned  to  the  privacy  of  his  own 
study,  bent  liis  eyes  upon  the  lettered  page,  and 
read  :  yes,  vision  performed  its  mechanic  office  : 
but  like  the  water-wheel,  freed  from  the  finer 
workings  of  machinery,  the  power,  the  labour, 
was  lost :  the  page  was  run  through;  begun 
again  and  again,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Herbert,  half  aloud, 
"  that  Emily  has  not  returned :  I  must  have 
heard  her  pass  my  door  :"  and  while  he  decided 
within  himself  that  her  return  or  footstep  was 
nothing  to  him,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
cast  one  involuntary  glance  towards  the  path 
by  which  she  was  likely  to  approach. 

Anxious,  against  his  own  persuasion,  he  con- 
tinued at  his  window,  whence,  to  his  surprise, 
he  saw  the  jjiant  form  of  ^Moofcreridire  stealino- 
from  the  shade  and  supporting  the  drooping 
form  of  Emily.  Where  was  Gordon?  Whv 
had  they  parted  ?  Rivetted  to  the  spot  from 
L  6 
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which  he  was  about  to  slirink,  looking  on  her 
whom  he  had  intended  to  avoid,  he  saw  her 
sink  from  exhaustion. 

She  icas  alone  I  at  least  to  the  lover's  eyes, 
the  mighty  Moggeridge  passed  for  nothing. 
She  weeps  !  she  is  wretched  !  and  in  the  frailty 
of  imperfect  nature,  a  something  very  like  joy 
mingled  with  the  sorrow-,  hope,  and  fear, 
which  gave  wings  to  his  feet,  and  urged  him  to 
succour  the  afflicted. 

In  more  senses  than  one  Moggeridge  hailed 
the  appearance  of  Herbert  as  he  hastened  to- 
wards them.  He  would  not  wrong  one  whom 
he  loved  so  dearly  by  believing  that  he  had 
rescued  Miss  St.  Clair  from  the  designs  of 
"his  ain  bairn;"  yet,  unless  deceived  by 
magic  spells,  it  was  Herbert's  very  self  whom 
he  had  first  seen  with  Emily,  and  in  spite  of 
faith,  it  was  a  relief  to  see  him  now  approach 
with  innocence  and  honour  stamped  upon  his 
anxious  brow. 

"  Emily,"  said  Herbert,  heedless  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Moggeridge,     "  my  gende  Emily  in 
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tears  !  WTio  —  what  has  happened  —  who  is 
the  villain?" 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me,"  said  Emily ;  "  oh 
name  him  not  !  mine  the  fault.  I  have  been 
guilty ;  oh  wretched,  wretched  that  I  am  ! " 

"  Emily,  my  spotless,  beloved  Emily,"  said 
Herbert,  "  oh  speak  not  thus  !  For  Heaven's 
sake  rise,  or  the  chilling  air  will  kill  you.  By 
the  love  which  has  linked  us  from  the  cradle  I 
implore  you,  dearest,  return  to  our  home." 

"  Herbert,"  said  Emih^,  in  a  tone  scarcely 
audible,  "your  kindness  kills  me;  I  feel  that 
I  could  die,  yet  bless  the  blow  which  freed  me 
from  misery  and  thought." 

And  again  she  concealed  her  face  as,  with 
shuddering  agony,  she  recalled  the  scene  by 
the  lake,  and  deemed  herself  worthless  and 
polluted  by  the  mere  touch  of  him  who  had 
grasped  her  within  his  arms. 

"Leave  me  to  die!  —  to  die  —  and  be  at 
rest !  "  she  said,  and  raised  her  hand  as  if  to 
forbid  approach. 

"  Never  !  while  I  live  ! "  said  Herbert,  "  never 
in  the  hour  of  misery  will  I  desert  you  !  "  and 
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taking  the  hand  which  prayed  him  to   depart, 
he  pressed  it  to  his  Hps. 

"  Herbert,"  said  Emily,  collecting  her  ebbing 
powers  of  life,   "  I  am  unw^orthy  ;  oh  why,  why 

did  you  leave  me  to  listen  to to  know^  how 

base  and  accursed " 

"  He  shall  die  ! "  said  Herbert,  with  deep  and 
impassioned  force. 

"  Spare  me,  in  mercy  spare  me  another 
trial,"  cried  Emily  with  alarm  ;  "  and  risk  not — 
stain  not  the  innocent  wdth  blood ;  I  can  and 
will  forgive,  if  only  death  can  bring  forgetful- 
ness." 

"  Grant  me,"  said  Herbert,  "  but  the  right 
to  avenge,  to  shield  you,  to  call  you  my  very 
own ;  then,  Emily,  your  every  wish,  even  your 
prayer  for  mercy,  shall  be  but  as  you  decide." 

Emily  made  no  reply  ;  she  could  not  speak  ; 
but  as  Herbert  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  raised  her  from  the  seat,  her  arm  rested  on 
his  shoulder,  her  head  sank  upon  his  bosom,  and 
with  tears  more  eloquent  than  words,  she  ac- 
knowledged in  Herbert  Lindsay  the  protection 
and  devotion  of  a  husband. 
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Whether  or  not  Miss  St.  Clair  were  anxious 
to  prove  how  safely  she  could  take  that  awful 
oath  which  binds  the  wife  —  to  obey  —  we 
cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide;  but  this  we 
know,  that  she  offered  no  further  resistance  to 
all  the  care  and  delicate  attention  upon  which 
Herbert  insisted.  Wrapping  the  fur  round  the 
swan-like  beauty  of  her  neck,  and  guarding  the 
ivory  temple  of  the  lungs,  he  drew  her  to  his 
heart,  and  felt  so  strong  in  happiness  that  he 
could  defy  the  decrees  of  fate  itself  Blessed, 
sweet  intoxication  !  short  but  heavenly  delirium! 
bitter  though  it  be,  to  return  to  the  sense 
of  sad  reality.  These  moments  are  imperish- 
able, and  worth  the  lingering  years  of  after 
life. 

Emily  was  blest  —  blest  beyond  the  power 
of  words — the  power  of  endurance;  her  flut- 
tering strength  died  in  the  ecstasy  of  that 
most  perfect  happiness,  like  those  who  pass 
from  existence  as  though  death  were  a  dream 
of  joy  ;  she  sank  on  the  bosom  of  Herbert,  and 
dropped  senseless  in  his  arms. 

For  the  first  time  since   Herbert  had  left 
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Glenlonely  Hall  he  thought  of  INIoggeridge, 
and  looked  for  his  aid ;  but  when  Herbert  had 
arrived  the  faithful  servant  felt  that  his  services 
were  needed  no  longer.  They  were  alone,  and 
lifting  the  unconscious  Emily  in  his  arms,  he 
bore  to  his  home  the  treasure  he  had  won,  and 
pressing  her  lifeless  cheeks  to  his,  he  felt  the 
lingering  breath,  he  kissed  the  pallid  lips,  and 
prayed  to  see  the  sleeping  roses  wake. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


THE    ORDEAL. 


Let  minstrels  dwell  on  William  Tell, 

His  bold  unerring  hand ; 
His  trying  part  —  his  lion  heart, 

The  glory  of  our  land  ! 

Let  bards  proclaim  the  freeman's  aim, 

Tell  how  the  arrow  sped. 
Whizzed  o'er  the  brain,  and  clove  in  twain 

The  apple  on  the  head. 

Swiss  Ballads. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter  we  longed 
most  devoutly  to  ask  if  we  had  not  amply  atoned 
for  the  tantalising  postponement  in  the  former. 
Two  offers  in  one  evening  !  within  a  few  pages 
of  each  other :  what  more  could  virgin  curiosity 
of  sweet  sixteen  desire  ?  We  feel  we  are  for- 
given ;  and,  cheered  by  this  assurance,  we  once 
more  resume  our  pen ;  which,  to  confess  the 
weakness  of  our  old  age,  we  laid  aside   to  weep 
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at  "  the  tale  we  had  told :  "  salt  water  and  ja- 
pan ink  make  but  a  sorry  mixture.  May  ye, 
blest  young  imaginative  beings,  be  spared  the 
proof!  May  the  tear  never  mingle  with  the 
letters  framed  by  the  heart,  and  addressed  to 
him  who  has  won  the  precious  gift,  yet  made  it 
bleed  ! 

Moggeridge  had  left  the  lovers  to  themselves, 
and,  instead  of  returning  to  his  cottage,  entered 
the  house  in  search  of  his  grand-daughter,  who 
was  the  devoted  attendant  on  Miss  St.  Clair. 
After  waiting  some  time  the  father  betrayed 
anxiety  in  which  the  daughter  readily  joined. 
The  distance  was  short,  and  Moggeridge 
thought  he  had  allowed  ample  time,  even  sup- 
posing there  had  been  the  wish  to  clear  up  the 
mysterious  events  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part. 

"  She  must  be  ill  or  have  fainted,"  said  Mog- 
geridge; but  without  alluding  to  the  illness  and 
sufferings  he  had  previously  witnessed,  added, 
"Let  us  hasten,  Grace,  to  meet  your  dear 
lady." 

They  accordingly  started  with  that  intent, 
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and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  hall  doors  met 
Herbert  Lindsay  bearing  his  Emily,  cold  and 
inanimate  as  death. 

We  pass  the  details  of  those  anxious  assidui- 
ties which  restored  Miss  St.  Clair  to  the  per- 
ception of  life  :  we  will  not  attempt  to  portray 
the  chequered  volume  of  that  one  night,  when, 
left  to  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  she  recalled 
the  records  of  the  day.  That  volume  was  a 
life  within  itself;  passions,  deadly  and  terrific, 
noble  and  generous :  love,  hatred,  hope,  fear, 
despair,  and  happiness,  were  awfully  crowded 
together ;  the  mind  grew  dizzy  with  the  page 
it  read,  and  sought  relief  in  prayer.  But  that 
chamber,  that  hour,  shall  be  sacred;  the  dullest 
heart  of  stone  must  ima2:e  how  the  mariner, 
saved  from  shipwreck,  would  rejoice  though  he 
trembled  still,  or  how  Emily  St.  Clair  would 
strive  to  forget  the  danger  she  had  shunned, 
and  sink  to  sleep,  soothed  by  one  blessed  truth, 
words  of  blessed  balm  — '•  He  loves  me  !  Herbert 
loves  me  !  Enough,  enough ;  am  I  not  happy  ? 
What  need  I  wish  for  more  ?  " 

We  have    said   that   the   midniuht  chamber 
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should  be  sacred  —  woman's  holy  of  holies  shall 
be  untrodden  by  tlie  footsteps  of  thought;  its 
rest  unbroken  by  the  silken  wings  of  fancy's 
flight :  we  will  not  so  much  as  conjecture  whe- 
ther Miss  St.  Clair  slept  the  dead  sleep  of  the 
weary  and  exhausted,  wandered  in  the  land  of 
the  blest,  or  woke,  as  some  threatening  clouds 
burst  on  the  dreams  of  happiness.  Thus  much 
we  may  say  for  the  meeting  of  the  morrow, 
that  if  the  cheek  were  pale,  the  eyes  were 
bright,  the  lips  were  radiant  with  a  smile  of 
such  calm,  unutterable  bliss  that,  as  Herbert 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  he  almost  dreamed  it 
a  sin  to  disturb  a  smile  so  beautiful  by  joining 
his  lips  to  hers.  Nevertheless,  having  sinned 
after  this  fashion,  they  strolled  for  awhile  in 
one  of  the  cloistered  walks  of  Glenlonely  Hall, 
enjoying  that  perfect  union  of  thought  and 
feeling,  that  harmony  of  soul  which  needs  no 
words.  The  views  which  broke  through  the  fret- 
work of  stone,  the  golden  richness  of  the  sun 
mellowed  by  the  tints  of  autumn, — all  was  wor- 
shipped in  silence,  until  a  summons  directed 
their  attentions  to  the  breakfast  table ;  to  which, 
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frail  mortals  as  they  were,  they  adjourned  with- 
out repining. 

Herbert  Lindsay  had  despatched  an  early 
messenger  to  Macgregor  Campbell  deferring 
their  intended  sport,  and  resolved  to  arrange 
so  as  to  leave  him  the  entire  pleasure  of  Mog- 
geridge's  company.  The  idea  of  parting  from 
the  side  of  Emily  was  misery;  he  had  heavy 
claims  on  the  future  for  what  he  had  suffered 
for  some  months  past;  other  reasons  there  were 
somewhat  less  selfish,  yet  more  intensely  anxious, 
which  led  him  to  the  decision.  Melville  Gor- 
don haunted  his  thoughts,  not  as  a  rival  :  once 
confiding  in  Emily's  love  and  devotion,  that 
fear  was  at  an  end  for  ever;  but  an  undefined 
and  visionary  dread  hung  like  a  cloud  upon 
his  mind,  dark  but  unsubstantial.  He  knew  not 
why  nor  wherefore  he  was  thus  alarmed.  In 
vain  he  asked  himself,  what  injury  can  he  or 
should  he  do?  He  could  give  no  answer;  but 
still  he  could  neither  dispel  the  darkness,  nor  feel 
Jiimself  reassured. 

Melville  Gordon  was  not  the  first  villain  by 
many  who  had  escaped  from  retribution  through 
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the  timidity  of  woman,  or  rather  through  her 
devotion  to  another,  whose  life  she  would  not 
peril  by  pointing  to  the  guilty. 

Emily,  as  if  she  had  read  the  anxiety  of  Her- 
bert's mind,  and  trembling  at  the  idea  of  his 
calling  on  Gordon  for  an  explanation,  reso- 
lutely turned  the  conversation  to  the  fearful 
theme  of  yesterday's  events.  There  was  no  claim, 
no  injunction,  in  her  silence;  indeed,  in  con- 
fessing that  Gordon  had  sought  her  hand,  she 
was  only  confirming  that  of  which  Herbert  had 
felt  convinced  within  himself. 

"  But,"  he  said,  feeling  that  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  have  caused  the  distress  of  mind  he 
had  witnessed,  and  keenly  sensible  to  aught 
that  could  wound  the  honour  or  feelings  of  his 
Emily ;  "  but  this,  my  own  beloved,  is  less 
than  all ;  Gordon  may  deem  that  my  observa- 
tion slumbers ;  but  I  know  the  man  :  he  is  not 
changed  from  what  he  was,  and,  as  a  boy,  his 
passions  were  terrific.  Years  may  have  mask- 
ed their  force,  but  has  not  taken  from  their 
venom.  I  know  him,  dearest:  tell  me  that  he 
has  dared   to    insult,    to    wrong   you,    but    in 
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thought,  and  he  shall  atone  to  me,  and  answer 
to  the  right  you  have  vested  in  this  avenging 
hand." 

"  No,  Herbert,"  said  Emily,  "  this  must  not 
be ;  rather  I  had  perished  in  your  arms  than 
live  to  see  that  hour.  Leave  vengeance  to  the 
Power  above,  which  can  save  the  weak  and 
humble  the  mightiest." 

"  He  has,  then,"  said  Herbert,  "  dared  the 
profanation  of  his  fiendish  thoughts.  Emily,  for 
your  sake,  for  my  sake,  this  nmst  not  pass  un- 
answered." 

"  Oh,  Herbert,  for  my  sake  speak  not  thus," 
said  Emily  :  "  we  must  forgive ;  "  and  gently 
taking  the  hand  which  had  been  raised  as  if  to 
invoke  the  powers  of  vengeance,  she  added, 
*'  When,  Herbert,  I  resigned  this  hand  to  thine, 
was  there  no  promise  given  ?  Nothing  required 
to  seal  the  compact  of  our  happiness  ?  Can  Her- 
bert so  soon  forget  ?  Would  he  so  soon  destroy 
the  bliss  we  have  found,  and  leave  the  poor 
orphan  of  his  father's  care  defenceless  and 
alone  ?     Remember  your  promise." 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  said  Herbert,  retaining  posses- 
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sion  of  the  hand  which  had  been  given  anew ; 
"forgive  me,  my  gentlest  and  best:  I'll  struggle 
to  be  calm,  and  yet  it  was  only  to  defend,  that 
I " 

"  A  stronger  hand  than  yours,"  said  Emily, 
mterrupting  Herbert's  argument,  "has  been 
my  defence ;  the  same  hand  can  punish  in  its 
own  fit  season.  The  evil  thoughts  of  the  wicked 
cannot  harm  the  innocent;  the  past  cannot  be 
recalled  :  and,  for  the  future,  to  thee,  my  Her- 
bert, I  look  as  my  earthly  defender  :  may  we 
never  be  parted  more  !  " 

Emily  had  conquered ;  and  the  compact  of 
yesterday  was  enlarged  by  a  tacit  consent  never 
to  refer  to  a  subject  so  fraught  with  painful  re- 
collections. 

The  happy  moments  were  fleeting  past,  un- 
disturbed b}'  the  vision  of  danger  or  difficulties 
for  the  future;  "  the  present  moment  was  their 
ain,"  and  they  enjoyed  it  to  the  full,  little 
dreaming  that  Glenlonely  would  raise  objec- 
tions to  a  union  on  which  they  had  decided :  what 
might  be,  clashed  not  with  what  was,  and  was 
enough  for   the  moment.     As   they  were   thus 
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tracking  their  rosy  path  amidst  the  beauties  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  Moggeridge  appeared 
at  some  distance  leaning  on  his  rifle,  and  ap- 
parently lost  in  meditation.  In  the  midst  of  his 
own  happiness  Herbert  called  to  mind  the  re- 
gret it  must  have  caused  to  the  faithful  Jean, 
whose  sports  had  been  thus  interrupted,  and  he 
proposed  they  should  bend  their  course  towards 
him. 

Herbert  was  not  the  only  champion  Emily 
possessed,  who  thirsted  to  revenge  her  wrongs  : 
Moggeridge  had  thought  of  little  else  ;  but  with 
this  desire  so  much  of  mystery  and  superstition 
blended,  that  he  knew  not  whether  to  fix  the 
guilt  upon  a  being  of  this  world  or  spirit  of 
another.  The  figure  which  w*as,  as  he  still  firmly 
believed,  that  of  Herbert  Lindsay,  had  been  so 
strangely  and  supernaturally  transformed,  had 
disappeared  so  unaccountably,  and  tallied  so 
awfully  with  the  legend  of  the  lake,  that  he 
could  only  sum  up  with  his  usual  quotation,  in 
cases  of  profound  difficulty,  "  It  be  a  mystery 
to  I."  If  suspicion  glanced  on  Melville  Gor- 
don, and  which  it  had  done  more  than  once, 
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"  Why,"  he  asked,  "  should  Miss  St.  Clair  im- 
pose silence?  why  and  how  had  he  assumed 
the  form  of  Herbert  Lindsay  ?  and,  could  the 
man  who  watched  his  father's  bed  with  a  wo- 
man's devotion,  — who  had  just  consigned  that 
father  to  the  grave,  — could  it  be  him?  impos- 
sible :"  and  the  second  summing  up  concluded 
like  the  first,  "  It  be  a  mystery  to  I." 

These  meditations  were  interrupted  by  Her- 
bert's voice ;  and  so  deeply  was  the  Highlander 
busied  with  doubts  and  legendary  lore,  that  he 
started  upon  hearing  this  unexpected  summons. 
A  moment  sufficed  to  assure  him  there  was  no 
deceit  now :  could  he  have  doubted,  the  firm 
grasp  of  Herbert's  hand,  the  look  of  fervent 
gratitude  beaming  from  Emily's  eyes,  must  have 
brought  conviction ;  —  he  was  repaid  a  hun- 
dred-fold for  all  he  had  done. 

"  We  have  lost  a  glorious  day,"  said  Mogge- 
ridge,  pointing  to  the  distant  hills. 

"  Do  you  think  so,"  asked  Herbert  in  reply, 
not  quite  agreeing  in  opinion,  as  he  drew 
Emily  still  closer  to  his  side ;  "  I  suppose  you 
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are  right,  Jean ;  with  this  wind  we  should  have 
•stolen  a  march  upon  the  deer.** 

"  Never  was  a  finer  day  breek,"  said  Mog- 
geridge,  with  the  glowing  rapture  of  a  sports- 
man :  "  we  might  have  done  what  we  would ; 
the  big  sun  rose  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and  the 
east  seemed  warm  and  iniddy  as  the  west; 
the  dew  lay  like  a  diamond  shower  upon  the 
spider's  web,  which  was  spread  like  network  on 
the  heather  ;  one  might  have  tracked  a  beetle, 
or  winded  the  black-cock  like  a  setter." 

"  Gently  !  so  ho,  Moggeridge,"  cried  Her- 
bert, laughing ;  "  why,  the  spirits  of  our  mountain 
poets  must  have  called  you  from  your  rest ;  I 
fear  that  Miss  St.  Clair  wdll  doubt,  though  I 
may  believe.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  young  Macgregor." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  answered  Moggeridge ;  "  had 
he  slept  as  little  as  myself,  and  seen  the  promise 
of  the  morning,  he  would  not  have  forgiven  the 
disappointment" 

"Emily,"  said  Herbert,  in  an  under-tone, 
"  what  have  you  not  to  answer  for  ?  But  who 
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comes  yonder,  bounding  over  the  heath  like  a 
red  deer  ?  it  must  be  mad  Mac  himself." 

"'Tis  he,"  said  Moggeridge,  after  fixing  his 
clear  blue  eye  for  an  instant;  "  I  know  him  by 
the  highland  bonnet  and  his  waving  plume." 

"  He  is  a  daring,  gallant  boy,"  said  Herbert; 
'•  to-morrow,  Jean,  you  must  show  him  the  best 
country  we  have." 

"  If  I  didn't  he  'd  find  it,"  answered  Mogge- 
ridge; "  a  cannon  ball  could  not  stop  him  when 
he's  once  in  the  stirrup.  As  to  honours  and  the 
best,  he  thinks  they  were  made  for  him ;  I  wager 
he  bears  in  his  cap  a  feather  from  the  eagle's 
wing;  —  but  his  eye  has  caught  us." 

And,  mounted  on  a  powerful  jet-black  gallo- 
way, wild  and  mettled  as  a  Cossack's  charger, 
young  Macgregor  Campbell  made  towards  them. 
On  he  came,  clearing  the  gorse,  the  bog,  or  scat- 
tered rocks,  as  if  the  air  were  his  element.  He 
seemed,  like  the  fabled  centaur,  a  part  of  the 
animal  he  rode :  in  action,  thought,  and  spirit, 
but  the  same :  defying  difficulty,  seeking 
danger,  and  gathering  courage  from  every  trial. 
Well  might  the  monarch  barter  his  "  kingdom 
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for  a  horse  !  "  there  is  Hfe  in  thy  spring,  and  a 
joyous  tide  in  thy  glorious  gallop  !  and  so  felt 
young  Campbell,  —  doubly  felt  it  in  the  zenith 
of  those  halcyon  days  which  separate  the  boy 
from  man. 

Flushed  with  his  exercise,  and  sparkling  with 
life,  he  reined  his  fiery  steed,  and  paused  before 
the  admiring  trio,  in  the  bright  promise  and 
beauty  of  youth. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  so,  my  lady  ? "  said 
Moggeridge,  directing  Miss  St.  Clair's  attention 
to  a  feather  stuck  fantastically  in  the  front  of 
his  bonnet. 

"  Are  you  mad,"  exclaimed  Herbert  Lind- 
say, "  or  do  you  think  that  your  horse  is  winged, 
like  the  eagle  you  have  robbed  ?  for  a  certainty 
you'll  break  your  neck." 

"  When  I  am  on  Mungo's  back,"  answered 
Campbel],  "  I  feel  that  we  must  fly ;  and  we  do 
manage  to  move,  I  allow.  As  to  my  neck,  the 
Fates  would  not  have  the  heart  to  sever  a  thread 
so  slight : "  and,  as  he  said  this,  he  whisked  away 
the  silken  tie  which  confined  the  falling  collar, 
and  carelessly  displayed  a  throat,  perfect  in  form, 
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but  partaking  of  that  almost  feminine  delicacy 
which,  in  after-life,  contrasted  so  strongly  with 
the  bold  and  haughty  daring  of  his  deeds. 

"  Herbert  has  used  you  ill,"  said  Emily,  anti- 
cipating the  accusation  which  would  be  made. 

"By  the  blood  of  Macgregor  he  has,"  replied 
Campbell,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  adding, 
with  chivalric  pride,  "  thou  sayest  aright,  fair 
lady,  and  there  is  my  gauntlet ;  let  the  guilty 
raise  it  if  he  dare  !  " 

"  Is  this  a  warrior's  mail  ?  "  asked  Herbert 
Lindsay,  as  he  picked  up  a  kid  glove  of  spotless 
purity. 

"  Even  so;  "  answered  Campbell,  unabashed, 
and  preserving  his  gravity ;  "  and,  faithless,  per- 
jured knight  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt  do  battle 
for  thy  breach  of  promise." 

"  May  I  not  plead  for  mercy,"  asked  Emily, 
"  until  you  hear " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  "  said  Campbell,  quickly  guess- 
ing at  the  truth,  and  changing  his  tone; 
"  enough,  fair  lady,  I  see  that  Lindsay  has 
learnt  to  play  the  page,  and  bear  the  banner  of 
one    mightier    than  himself,"  pointing  with  a 
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merry  smile  to  Emily's  scarf,  which  was  resting 
on  one  arm  while  she  leant  on  the  other. 

Herbert  was  clearly  convicted ;  the  property 
was  found  upon  him. 

"  And  now,"  said  Emily,  "  since  Herbert  is 
unworthy  your  notice,  let  me  return  this  awful 
gauntlet ;  "  and  she  handed  a  glove  scarcely 
large  enough  for  her  own  small  and  tapered 
fingers. 

"  Good  bye,"  said  Campbell ;  "  I  must  away 
and  spread  the  news  to  yonder  friends;  the 
Murrays  are  in  the  saddle.  Lindsay,  your 
hand ;  you  are  forgiven,  and  to  Miss  St.  Clair 
I  bow  in  homage  due  to  those  who  conquer  : " 
and,  doffing  his  highland  bonnet,  he  stooped  till 
his  golden  locks  fell  on  the  jet  black  mane  of 
Mungo,  and  streamed  Hke  meteors  in  the  depth 
of  night.  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! "  he 
added,  as  he  gathered  up  the  rein,  waved  his 
hand,  and  again  bowed  with  a  grace  more  per- 
fect, if  such  could  be,  than  that  which  in  after 
years  marked  him  as  the  flower  of  St.  James's 
court. 
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"  You  have  the  most  malicious  smile  on 
earth,"  said  Herbert,  catching  the  expression 
which  played  through  his  mock-heroic  adieu. 

"  My  laugh  is  worse ; "  and  with  an  elfish 
peal  of  merry  mirth,  he  waved  his  hand  and 
dashed  across  the  heath. 

"  A  noble  boy !  "  exclaimed  Moggeridge,  who 
had  marked  the  bearing  of  the  joyous  youth  ; 
and,  having  turned  to  look  for  the  Murrays  of 
whom  he  had  spoken,  continued  to  watch  a 
group  which  was  just  rising  above  a  gentle 
acclivity.  The  three  daughters  of  Lady  Murray 
were  shortly  distinguished ;  but  there  was  a 
fourth  person,  who  soon  engrossed  the  undivided 
attention  of  Moggeridge. 

On  a  charger,  finer  than  those  usually  seen 
in  the  north,  was  a  commanding  figure  in 
black,  who  appeared  to  be  playing  the  agree- 
able, and  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  scene 
to  the  three  ladies. 

"  By  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven,  'tis  the 
same,"  said  IVIoggeridge,  half  aloud,  and  un- 
consciously raising  his  rifle  within  a  little  of  his 
shoulder. 
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"  Mosfseridoje  I  "  cried  Herbert ;  and  the 
rifle  dropped  as  if  the  arm  which  raised  it  was 
startled  to  find  the  position  it  had  taken. 
"  WTiat  is  it  you  see,  Jean  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  said  Moggeridge,  re- 
calHng  Miss  St.  Clair's  injunction  of  silence  ; 
"  only,  if  I  mistake  not,  yonder  is  Melville 
Gordon." 

It  were  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  felt  the 
more  electrified.  —  Emily  or  Herbert  :  their 
eyes  met :  the  colour  went  and  came  ;  Emily  in- 
voluntarily grasped  the  arm  on  which  she 
leant :  and  Herbert,  roused  by  that  most  touch- 
ing of  appeals, — the  weakness  of  confiding  wo- 
man,—frowned  defiance,  and  assured  the  trem- 
bler of  her  safety. 

"  Am  I  not  here,  my  sweet  Emily  ? "  he 
whispered ;  "  art  thou  not  my  own,  my  very 
own?  and  while  thus  I  hold  thee  to  my  side 
no  earthly  power  shall  harm  thee." 

The  party  approached  but  slowly,  and  there 
was  ample  time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  so  un- 
expected. Young  Campbell  was  not  long  ere 
he  rejoined  the  Murrays,  whose  pace  had  been 
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much  too  tame  for  the  wildness  of  his  dancing 
spirits;  and  as  the  distance  lessened,  it  was 
easy  to  guess,  from  his  animation,  the  descrip- 
tion he  was  giving  to  his  cousins.  Whether  the 
theme  were  exhilarating,  or  curiosity  awakened, 
we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  youngest 
of  the  party  put  her  horse  into  a  canter :  her 
wild  cousin  was  instantly  at  her  side,  and  their 
horses  scampered  away  as  if  inclined  for  a 
steeple  race.  The  rest  of  the  party  rapidly 
advanced,  though  in  a  more  measured  order. 

Cissy  Murray  was  a  great  favom-ite  with 
Emily,  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  her 
happy,  laughing  features  without  feeling  a  por- 
tion of  her  happiness.  Emily  felt  its  influence, 
and  the  necessity  of  exertion,  strengthened  by 
conscious  innocence  and  offended  pride,  made 
her  equal  to  the  trials  which  must  or  might 
await  her.  After  the  first  greeting  between  Miss 
St.  Clair  and  her  favourite,  "  You  see,"  said 
Cissy  Murray,  pointing  to  her  sisters  and  Gor- 
don, "we  have  enlisted  your  deserter;  he 
heard  we  were  coming,  and  volunteered,  for 
once,  to  join  our  party,  instead  of  haunting  the 
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halls  of  Glenlonely  alone.  Is  he  not  agree- 
able ?  " 

This  was  a  question  poor  Emily  was  little 
prepared  to  answer;  but  Cissy's  bounding 
spirits  saved  her  the  trouble. 

"  Well,"  she  continued,  as  if  to  teaze  Her- 
bert Lindsay,  "  I  know  you  think  so;  and  I  am 
sure  I  do :  I  know  no  one  equal  to  him,  —  that 
is,  when  he  chooses  to  please,  —  and  to-day  he 
has  been  perfection." 

By  this  time  the  person  so  eulogised,  and  the 
Misses  Murray,  had  come  within  hearing :  the 
sisters  and  Emily  welcomed  each  other  as  usual, 
and  Gordon,  with  that  high  and  intellectual  ex- 
pression which  his  features  sometimes  wore,  — 
with  that  sweet  and  silvered  tone  of  voice  in 
which  he  sometimes  spoke — with  an  air  betray- 
ing neither  remorse  nor  embarrassment,  —  ad- 
dressed Emily  St.  Clair  and  Herbert  Lindsay. 

If,  in  return,  Herbert  did  betray  a  something 
of  that  indignation,  contempt,  and  proud  defi- 
ance which  he  felt  were  swelling  in  his  breast, 
—  if  the  gentle  Emily  faltered  in  her  cold  reply, 
or  leant  more  palpably  on  the  arm  she  held,  — 
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if  her  looks  revealed  the  truth,  and  said,  that 
in  Herbert's  heart  was  built  the  bulwark  of  her 
jove, —  Gordon  saw  it  not,  or  seeing  it,  betrayed 
no  outward  sign,  —  gave  no  evidence  of  the 
rackinfj  torture  he  endured. 

The  party  had  dismounted ;  and,  after  the 
first  few  minutes,  passed  in  the  usual  chit-chat- 
ting and  rapid  inquiries  of  friends  meeting  in 
the  country,  the  INIurrays  hastened  to  their  old 
friend  INIoggeridge,  who  had  withdrawn  some- 
what to  the  rear. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  friend,"  and  why 
should  we  replace  it  by  a  term  more  distant  ? 
The  less  civilised  a  country  —  we  speak  within 
compass  —  the  more  it  is  given  to  hospitality, 
and  the  more  abundant  are  those  beautiful  ties 
of  friendship  and  affection  which  link  those  in 
authority  with  those  who  serve :  cheerful  obe- 
dience, respect  unfailing,  and  devotion  in- 
creasing, on  the  one  part;  kindness,  forbearance, 
and  affection,  on  the  other.  The  two  fulfil 
their  stations  in  life  with  that  harmony  of 
Christian  love,  which,  if  the  world  were  perfect, 
would  blend  the  highest  and  the  lowest  upon 
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earth  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  good-will.  In 
the  north,  ay,  in  the  west  of  England,  in 
such  retired  spots  as  are  still  far  from  the 
polished  Babel  of  civilised  man,  —  still  unap- 
proached  by  that  unsightly  monster  which 
speeds  like  the  wind,  on  wings  of  iron,  and 
breathes  but  the  breath  of  fire  and  pollution, — 
in  such  blessed  spots  we  still  find  the  endless 
provision  of  good  and  evil :  and,  oh !  how  much 
is  atoned  for,  how  many  miseries  might  we  not 
gladly  forego,  to  look  upon  the  simple  virtues 
of  the  lowly,  the  humility  of  those  whose  lot 
has  fallen  amongst  the  high,  whose  earthly  por- 
tion is  blest  above  their  fellows.  We  almost  fear 
we  are  guilty  of  repetition,  —  that  in  our  earlier 
pages  we  have  already  touched  upon  the  beauty 
of  such  patriarchial  ties.  Be  it  so ;  we  will  not 
pass  our  pen  through  the  written  proof  of  our 
offending ;  what  we  have  re-written  shall  re- 
main. There  are  some  things  in  this  unhal- 
lowed world,  which,  like  spots  of  sunny  verdure 
amidst  the  blackened  rocks,  attract  the  weary 
eyes,  and  soothe  the  heart  to  look  upon.  We 
turn  to  them  again  and  again ;  and,   if  we  lon< 
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to  dwell  upon  them,  may  we  not  hope  to  be 
forgiven,  though  our  enemies  might  frown  upon 
the  wish. 

The  noble  and  stately-looking  Moggeridge 
seemed  like  a  patriarch  himself,  as  he  stood 
amongst  the  group  which  gathered  round 
him.  With  the  exception  of  Gordon,  he  had 
known  them  from  the  cradle,  and  loved  them 
as  a  father ;  and,  though  he  never  forgot  his 
relative  position  in  life,  there  was  a  something 
of  the  reverence  due  towards  a  parent,  which 
mingled  with  the  interest  and  warmth  they  felt 
for  his  faithful  steward. 

To  the  third,  if  not  the  fourth  generation, 
question  upon  question  followed  :  all  belonging 
to  him,  all  most  likely  to  interest,  was  thought 
of  and  inquired  after ;  one  would  have  thought 
that  Gordon  had  registered  the  birth  and 
christening  of  every  grand-child,  so  well  he 
remembered  their  names,  and  joined  without  an 
effort  in  these  household  trifles. 

"  That 's  a  pretty  piece,"  saidGordon,  when 
the  last-born  had  been  discussed,  and  there 
chanced  to  be  a  temporary  silence ;    ''a  very 
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pretty  piece,"  repeated  Gordon,  taking  INIogge- 
ridge's  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  putting  it  to  his 
shoulder ;  "  I  think  I  could  kill  with  it." 

"  Do  you  ?"  was  Moggeridge's  laconic  reply. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gordon,  again  casting  his  eye 
along  the  barrel,  and.directing  the  sight  to  some 
distant  object ;  "  but  I  see  you  are  not  con- 
verted to  copper  caps." 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Moggeridge,  in  a  tone 
which  bordered  on  the  surly  instead  of  his 
usually  placid  manner ;  "  not  I ;  I  hate  your 
new-fangled  notions :  the  flint  and  steel  of  my 
forefathers  is  good  enough  for  me ;  it  is  not 
once  in  a  hundred  that  I  miss  a  reasonable 
mark." 

"  We  know  your  skill,"  replied  Gordon,  with 
perfect  calmness  and  possession  of  manner. 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  seen  it  to- 
day," said  young  Macgregor  Campbell  ,*  "  but 
it  was  not  my  fault,  Moggeridge  :  "  and  having 
bestowed  one  of  his  malicious  smiles  on  Her- 
bert, he  seized  the  rifle  from  Gordon's  hand, 
and  offering  it  to  Herbert,  "  I  wager,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  you  could  not  knock  over  yonder 
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raven,  though  you  are  a  better  shot  than  most 
men." 

"  I  never  bet,"  said  Herbert,  evading  the 
youngster's  shaft ;  "  I  will  not  rob  you  of  a 
chance ;  try  yourself." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Campbell,  "  the  mark  is 
beyond  my  aim ;  if  you  decline,  I'll  wager  Gor- 
don." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Gordon,  laughing 
with  good-humoured  compliance;  "and  what 
shall  be  our  bet  —  an  ensign's  purse  ?  or,  if 
that  might  ruin  you,  if  lost,  shall  it  be  a  lighter 
hazard  —  a  woman's  smile?"  and  Gordon's 
glance  passed  so  rapidly  through  the  circle  of 
bright  eyes,  and  yet  with  such  meaning,  that 
each  fair  one  might  have  thought  it  intended 
for  herself:  if  Cissy,  with  the  quick  feelings  of 
rosy  youth,  positively  blushed,  there  was 
another  check  which  lost  its  paleness  for  a 
moment. 

"  Capital  !  done  !  and  done  !  "  cried  Camp- 
bell, laughing  in  the  fulness  of  boyhood's 
spirits ;  "  agreed,  agreed  —  a  woman's  smile ; 
and  Lindsay  shall  hold  the  stake." 
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With  all  the  eagerness  which  marks  that 
happy  age,  Campbell  took  Gordon  by  the 
arm,  and,  leading  him  forward  a  step  or  two, 
pointed  to  an  oak  whose  withered  stem  still 
preserved  some  of  those  wild  and  leafless 
branches  so  aptly  likened  to  the  antlers  of  the 
stag.  Struck  by  lightning,  and  blasted  to  the 
core,  the  tree  had  perished  in  its  prime :  but  the 
axe  of  man  had  spared  the  mighty,  which  the 
heavens  had  stricken  in  their  wrath.  There  it 
stood, —  the  dead  amidst  the  living, —  a  sad  but 
not  unpleasing  contrast,—  a  wise,  if  melancholy, 
lesson,  recorded  in  the  book  of  nature. 

"  There,  yonder  !"  said  Campbell,  "on  that 
hideous  tree,  which  the  Glenlonelies  worship, 
and  call  their  '  Stag's  Horn  Oak : '  now,  don't 
you  see  that  croaking  raven,  black  as  a  parson 
preaching  to  the  v>-inds." 

"  I  see  him,"  answered  Gordon,  "  but  me- 
thinks  you  set  great  value  on  a  smile.  Ravens 
are  no  bad  judges  of  distance,  and  yonder  rascal 
deems  himself  secure. — But,  hush  !  that  croak 
betokens  doubt,  and  thouij^hts  of  flif^ht.  Let 
me  see ;  "  and,  taking  the  rifle  in  his  hand,  he 
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moved  a  little  to  the  left.  Having  the  bird  in 
sight,  and  clear  of  every  intervening  twig,  he 
measured  the  distance  with  his  eye,  and  turning 
to  Campbell,  said,  "  The  wager  is  worth  a  trial, 
—  I  '11  stand  to  my  word." 

Eager  as  Campbell  was  to  see  a  shot,  he  did 
not  forget  to  turn  to  St.  Clair  and  his  cousins, 
and,  bowing  with  the  grace  of  a  young  cour- 
tier, he  asked,  "  Have  we  your  permission,  fair 
ladies  ?  » 

Cissy,  young  as  she  then  was,  took  upon  her- 
self to  answer  — "  Would  you  insult  us,  boy  ? 
the  daughters  of  a  general,  and  afraid  of  fire  ! " 

"  I  read  your  silence  for  consent,"  said  Gor- 
don," addressing  himself  to  Miss  St.  Clair, 
and,  opening  the  pan,  he  looked  that  the  train 
was  perfect  to  the  touch-hole;  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  Moggeridge,  as  if  to  make  certainty 
doubly  sure,  he  asked,  "  Is  the  priming  fresh?" 

"  The  priming  is  to-da}^s ;  the  charge  and 
ball  are  yesterday's^ "  answered  Moggeridge, 
w^ho  watched  the  whole  proceeding  with  the 
profoundest  interest. 

"  Good,"  said  Gordon,  and  carefully  closing 
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the  pan,  he  once  more  measured  the  distance. 
His  pupils  appeared  to  dilate  as  he  looked  in- 
tently on  the  raven — whether  their  eyes  had 
met  we  cannot  decide.  The  bird  repeated  one 
deep  ill-omened  croak,  and  slightly  stirred  its 
wings,  as  if  about  to  fly.  But  the  rifle  was 
raised,  and  before  the  by-standers  had  passed 
their  sight  from  its  muzzle  to  the  object,  the 
trigger  was  pulled — the  bird  turned  over,  and, 
without  flutter  or  struggle,  fell  heavily  to 
earth. 

'•  Bravo  I  bravo  ! ''  cried  Campbell,  and  clap- 
ping his  hands  in  ecstacy,  '-  by  Jove,  but  he 
fell  with  a  flop  —  you  deserve  to  win." 

'•  What  is  that  word,  my  most  ethereal  cou- 
sin,'* asked  Cissy. 

"  The  reverse  of  thy  own  sweet  critical  self, 
more  powerful  than  elegant,"  answered  Camp- 
bell :  and,  gently  taking  the  tip  of  Cissy's  dimi- 
nutive ear  between  his  finger  and  thumb  — "  No 
wonder,"  he  continued,  '•  that  an  ear  like  this  was 
wounded  by  a  sportman's  phrase ;  "  adding,  in  a 
whisper,  '*  'twas  formed  by  Cupid  for  his  softest 
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love  tale  — and  to  be  pinched,"  slightly  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word. 

"  When  you  have  settled  that  critical  point," 
said  Gordon,  with  a  smile  which  many  a  wo- 
man might  have  envied,  "  will  you  say  who  is 
to  pay  me,  since  I  have  won ;  you  forget  to 
settle  that,  you  little  cheat." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind,"  said  the  happy  youth, 
"  I  hate  accounts ;  "  and  addressing  himself  to 
Moggeridge,  "  Was'nt  it  a  capital  shot  ?  Was 
it  not  capital  ? "  he  repeated ;  and  as  he  re- 
turned his  rifle,  "  Could  you  have  made  a  bet- 
ter?" he  asked,  half  angry  at  Moggeridge's 
abstracted  manner,  and  thinking  he  was  some- 
what jealous  of  his  skill. 

"  I  meant  that  bullet  for  another  mark," 
said  INIoggeridge,  fixing  his  eye  steadily  on 
Gordon. 

"  And  you  're  vexed  that  you  've  lost  the  cre- 
dit of  the  shot,"  said  Campbell,  laughing. 

"  No,  no,  my  gallant  youth,"  answered  Mog- 
geridge ;  "  I  allow  the  merit,  but  we  all  know 
a  black  bull's  eye  is  not  easily  missed." 

"  Sometimes, "    said   Gordon,    meeting   un- 
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moved  the  searching  eye  of  Moggeridge, — 
"ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  I  might 
not  have  been  so  lucky." 

"  And  now,"  said  Miss  Murray,  "  our  sports 
must  end,  and  we  to  horse  again.  We  pro- 
mised mamma  to  return  to  dhmer;  and,  indeed, 
our  trip  was  a  sudden  thought,  and  ably  se- 
conded by  Melville  Gordon." 

"  And  decided  on,"  said  Cissy,  "  to  console 
our  cousin  Mac  for  his  despair  at  losing  a  ram- 
ble on  the  hills.  Poor  fellow  !  I  do  believe  he 
cried,  Emily." 

"  Don't  be  so  silly  and  so  saucy,"  said  Camp- 
bell, the  colour  mantling  in  his  cheeks,  as  he 
smarted  from  ridicule,  and  was  angered  by  a 
charge  which  perhaps  approached  the  truth. 

"  Forgive  me  this  once,"  said  Cissy,  laugh- 
ing, "  and  another  time  I  '11  say,  you  wept  — 
heroes  may  do  that,  'when  they  lose  their  sport 
of  killing." 

The  horses  were  brought  up,  the  party 
mounted,  and  the  friends  separated  with  many 
a  hearty  "good  bye"  and  "  farewell ;  "  but — and 
how  often   does  that  little  word  break  in  and 
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sever  the  harmony  of  the  whole, —  but  there  was 
one  amongst  the  number  from  whose  hps  flowed 
the  softest  farewell,  and  whose  features  an- 
swered to  that  gentle  prayer,  while  a  demon  of 
darkness  —  revenge  and  treachery  —  rankled  in 
the  heart.  We  need  not  add,  that  that  one  was 
Melville  Gordon.  Yet,  that  one  had  parted  in 
seeming  friendship.  "  Good  bye,  good  bye, 
Herbert,  he  said,"  with  the  air  of  warm  sin- 
cerity ;  and,  while  he  quickly  pressed  Herbert's 
reluctant  hand  with  his  left,  he  held  for  an  in- 
stant in  his  right  that  one  for  which  he  had 
sued  in  vain :  if  a  ray  of  the  lurking  demon 
played  round  the  lips  which  said,  "  Fare  thee 
well ! "  to  Emily  St.  Clair,  it  was  seen  to  none 
but  her. 

The  following  day,  when  Moggeridge  re- 
turned from  the  hills,  he  sought  Herbert  Lind- 
say, to  deliver  the  intelligence  he  had  gathered, 
namely,  that  the  windows  of  Calender  Castle 
were  closed,  and  its  new  possessor  had  started 
for  London. 

Herbert  received  the  information  with  appa- 
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rent  surprise,  but,  without  any  comment  or  re- 
mark, wished  Moggeridge  "  Good  night." 

Moggeridge  returned  to  his  cottage,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  his  continued  musings,  said  more 
than  once  to  himself —  "  It  be  a  mystery  to 
I  —  BUT — he^s  no  had  shot;  that,  at  least,  is 
certain" 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


THE    RELAPSE. 


When  love  departs  —  what  is  the  human  heart  ? 
A  wilderness  of  gross  and  rampant  weeds  ; 
And  man,  when  woman  is  no  longer  prized, 
Becomes  a  fiend,  and  straightway  sinks  beneath 
The  lowest  brutes  of  earth* 

A.  Bird. 


As  Gordon's  father  had  newly  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  that  questionable  title  of 
*'Sir"  did  not,  of  course,  descend  to  his  son. 
The  praenomen  of  "  Mac  Mountain,"  and  as- 
sumed lairdship  of  his  clan,  —  honours  which 
Sir  John  had  valued  as  equal,  or  a  wee  trifle 
superior,  to  a  monai'chy,  were  despised  by  his 
degenerate  successor,  and  dropped  as  unworthy 
of  his  thoughts. 

There  w^ere,  however,  more  substantial  ad- 
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vantages  which  fell  to  the  inheritance  of  Melville 
Gordon  ;  lands,  tenantry,  a  house,  if  unworthy 
the  title  of  castle,  ample  and  excellent ;  with  an 
income  which  made  him  independent  of  the 
world.  These  would  have  reconciled  most  men 
to  home  and  idleness.  Gordon  felt  otherwise: 
he  avoided  both  by  pursuing  his  profession  in 
London.  Paper  Buildings  were  preferred  to 
Calender  Castle. 

From  the  period  of  his  hasty  departure, 
to  the  end  of  the  two  subsequent  years,  he 
rarely  visited  the  north.  London  was  the  cen- 
tre he  had  chosen,  and  from  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  he  only  diverged  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  circuits  in  his  character  of 
barrister. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  London  season,  he 
met  the  Murray s,  Herbert  Lindsay,  and  Emily 
St.  Clair,  he  did  so  with  the  same  calmness, 
ease,  and  self-possession  as  had  marked  the 
farewell  at  Glenlonely:  they  met  with  the  stream 
of  fashion,  and  sailed  on  its  tide  together;  they 
neither  sought  nor  avoided  each  other.  If  one 
were  hailed,  the  other  answ^ered;    and  if  they 
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parted  with  more  than  indifTerence,  in  company 
they  wore  but  the  colours  of  neutrahty. 

A  few  pages  will  suffice  to  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  events  comprised  within  this  space 
of  time.  We  have  deferred,  perhaps  unwisely, 
the  more  perfect  devclopement  of  Gordon's 
character.  IF,  in  the  first  instance,  we  shrank 
from  painting  "  the  evil  one, "  our  reluc- 
tance was  not  likely  to  diminish  with  revolv- 
ing years.  But  the  hour  arrived  when  he  could 
no  longer  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and,  in  completing  the  portrait  of  the 
man,  we  have  been  compelled  to  show  him  in 
association  with  those  over  whose  destiny  he 
brooded  like  a  curse.  In  doing  this,  how^ever,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with 
an  earlier  sketch  of  those  to  whom  they  had 
already  been  introduced,  and  for  whose  welfare 
they  are  not,  we  trust,  altogether  indifferent. 
If  ever  in  this  world  an  axiom  were  proved  to 
be  true,  we  do  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  the 
proof  we  have  given,  that  "  going  back  in  the 
world  is  the  way  to  get  on."  Thus  much  we 
owe  to  ourselves ;  if  we  have  acted  unwisely, 
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our  folly,  like  Hamlet's  madness,  has  been  me- 
thodical, and  not  Hibernian.  We,  alas  !  can 
lay  no  claims  to  the  beautiful  Emerald  Isle; 
we  have  not  so  much  as  her  blessed  Columba 
had,  one  little  "  isle  of  our  heart ; "  and  still 
less,  we  fear,  have  we  claims  to  that  dove-like 
holiness  which  won  to  himself  his  gentle  name. 
We,  alas  !  are  no  saint,  much  as  we  admire  the 
sanctity  of  others,  when  not  defaced  by  proud 
intolerance  to  those  less  perfect  than  them- 
selves, and  the  want  of  forbearance,  which  all, 
ay,  the  best  on  earth,  can  never  cease  to 
require. 

"  If,"  in  the  words  of  the  admirable  Bulwer, 
"  if  we  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  we  are  too  excur- 
sive." Led  by  our  defence  to  the  "  Emerald 
Isle,"  the  spirit  of  Moore  rose  like  a  spell :  the 
enchanter  stood  before  us,  waved  his  magic 
wand,  and  we  'passed  to  lona,  Columba's  "  isle 
of  his  heart."  Again  the  wand  was  waved : 
thought  sternly  gathered  on  the  wizard's  brow ; 
he  bent  o'er  tablets  of  unblemished  wax  ;  a 
crystal  style  was  in  his  hand :  he  wrote ;  we 
N   2 
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read  the  record  of  his  country's  page,  and  found 
our  favourite  tlieory  confirmed. 

We  had  always  contended,  that  to  deny  to 
poets  the  power  of  judgment,  and  the  percep- 
tion of  common  sense,  was  but  an  envious  and 
wicked  libel.  We  have  always  said,  that,  when 
poets  will  condescend  to  come  down  from  Par- 
nassus —  when  they  cease  to  live  in  the  clouds, 
and,  walking  on  a  level  with  the  grosser  herd, 
look  into  the  affairs  of  this  busy  world  —  their 
very  fears  of  being  misled  by  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion leads  to  a  stern  severity  of  judgment. 
They  separate  fiction  from  truth,  practised  in 
the  former ;  they  detect  at  once  the  veil  in 
which  it  disguises  the  latter ;  and,  if  their  no- 
bility of  mind  inspire  a  higher  sense  of  justice, 
a  keener  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  it 
does  not  this  at  the  expense  of  sound  and  com- 
mon sense.  Let  the  sceptic  turn  to  ]Moore's 
"History  of  Ireland,"  and  believe  !  nay,  let  him 
turn  to  the  hard-headed  truths  of  him  whose 
words  we  have  borrowed,  and  study  the  force 
of  Bulwer's  pen  when  he  chooses  to  be  serious; 
for  he,  in  other  times,  had  been  a  poet :  yes,  he 
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was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  poesy ;  and  if  this 
be  shown  more  by  his  prose  than  by  his  verse, 
how,  we  ask,  can  the  roses  blossom  in  perfec- 
tion when  the  earth  is  hidden  in  the  snows  of 
winter  ?  "  Rienzi,"  and  "  The  last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii," are  fashioned  to  the  day ;  but  there  is  the 
poet's  breath,  his  high  imagining,  in  every  line 
of  those  beautiful  and  perfect  historical  fictions. 

And  whither  has  our  excursion  led  us  now  ? 
— to  flattery?  No,  no  !  unknown  to  the  world, 
unknown  to  the  trio  whose  genius  has  placed 
them  above  the  praise  or  malice  of  the  world, 
our  poor  tribute  could  avail  but  little,  could 
we  stoop  to  flatter:  as  well  might  the  world 
accuse  the  poor  veteran,  who,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  hangs  his  votive  wreath  on  the  eagle  of 
Napoleon's  column. 

Melville  Gordon  had  submitted  to  the  ordeal, 
and  triumphed.  Like  the  savage,  anxious  to 
prove  himself  superior  to  pain,  he  voluntarily 
sought  the  torture  of  seeing  her  he  had  adored 
on  the  arm  of  his  rival.  He  knew  how  irre- 
coverably low  he  had  fallen  in  her  estimation ; 
N  3 
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he  felt  she  would  shudder  at  his  presence, 
and  shrink  from  his  touch;  yet,  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  he  determined  to  show,  or  appear 
to  show,  how  lightly  he  had  prized  her  love, 
how  utterly  he  scorned  her  hatred,  and  how 
coolly  he  could  seek  revenge. 

If  we  profane  the  word  "  love,"  by  applying 
it  to  a  passion  such  as  Gordon  felt  for  Miss 
St.  Clair,  we  must  term  it  the  pagan's  worship 
of  some  wild  enthusiast :  it  was  scarcely  less.  To 
say  that  he  kissed  the  hallow^ed  print  of  her 
footsteps,  is  but  the  language  of  truth.  Oft 
and  oft,  when  obliged  to  part,  when  her  re- 
tiring form  was  lost  to  sight,  he  would  stoop  to 
kiss  the  turf  which  was  rising  from  the  light 
and  envied  pressure  of  her  foot;  the  pencil, 
paper,  glove  —  any  thing,  and  every  thing, 
—  touched  by  her  lovely  hand,  was  sacred  in 
his  sight.  Never  were  the  relics  of  the  holiest 
saint  so  treasured,  so  homaged,  as  the  trifles 
Emily  had  blessed.  Now  all  had  been  de- 
stroyed, torn,  stamped  upon,  and  burnt;  love, 
such  as  it  was,  had  passed  to  hatred  and  re- 
venge, dark,    implacable,    and    boundless    as 
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that  which  Satan  bore  against  the  corruptless 
angels  of  heaven. 

Rushing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
hurled  at  once  from  his  sphere  of  spotless  light, 
he  fled  till  he  reached  the  capital  of  England, 
and,  amidst  the  dense  and  blackened  home  of 
millions,  shrouded  the  agonies  of  his  tortured 
mind.  The  home  was  worthy  of  the  child  who 
sought  its  refuge ;  kindred  spirits  were  gathered 
there;  dissipation  opened  wide  the  gates  of  her 
gorgeous  palace,  and  welcomed  the  guest ;  the 
stealthy  entrance  to  the  gambler's  den  hailed 
the  adopted ;  thoughts  and  intellect  were 
drowned  in  the  midnight  orgies;  wine,  revelry, 
and  song  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  passions,  and 
brutalised  the  senseless  monster. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  reaction  in  one 
who,  like  some  savage  beast  but  half  reclaimed, 
had  broken  from  the  chains  which  held  it  fast, 
and  darted  to  the  wilderness  more  fierce  than 
ever.  But  sin  works  out  its  own  reward;  ex- 
haustion follows  excess  ;  and  that  excellent  mo- 
nitor, a  racking,  splitting,  spinning  headach, 
speaks  a  language  which  the  dullest  brain  can 
N  4 
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comprehend.  Gordon  remembered  the  lesson  ; 
the  madness  of  his  evil  passions  was  subdued, 
and  their  venom  nursed  as  weapons  for  revenge: 
his  losses  at  the  gambling  table  were  consider- 
able ;  but  the  ready  money  which  his  father  had 
amassed  enabled  him  to  pay  the  debt  without 
inconvenience.  This  folly  never  occurred  again  : 
it  was  a  sin  against  sense,  for  which  he  never 
forgave  himself;  a  weakness  almost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  fool,  who  longed  for  the  means  of 
buying  all  the  tickets  in  a  lottery.  For  the 
future  he  never  risked  more  than  what  he 
deemed  the  value  of  o?ie  ticket,  in  proportion  to 
the  riches  of  the  bank :  if  it  proved  a  prize,  he 
followed  up  his  luck,  if  a  blank,  nothing  could 
tempt  him  further  for  the  night.  It  is  said, 
that  his  Satanic  majesty  favours  his  elect;  if  so, 
this  may  account  for  the  good  fortune  which  so 
often  attended  his  play :  not  that  to  him  money 
was  a  consideration;  success  or  failure  never 
disturbed  a  muscle  of  his  features;  and  the  race 
of  Crookedfords,  from  the  leviathan  himself  to 
the  smallest  fry,  dreaded  his  presence  as  a  pes- 
tilence; and,  recalling  the  man  as  in  the  days 
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of  his  delirium,  they  almost  fancied  that  the 
beingf  who  now  haunted  their  hells  was  the 
evil  spirit  of  him  they  once  had  robbed. 
Gordon  read  their  thoughts,  and  beneath  the 
calmness  of  his  mask  he  chuckled  with  a  fiendish 
laugh :  the  crumpled  notes  which  he  pocketed 
were  but  as  "  trash,"  compared  to  the  demon's 
joy  with  which  he  looked  on  the  living  picture 
before  him.  Rejected  by  the  one,  the  only  one, 
who  had  ever  awakened  the  dawn  of  good,  and 
bade  it  shine  upon  the  talents  which  wandered 
in  darkness ;  scorned  by  her,  he  felt  at  enmity 
with  all,  and  warred  against  the  world.  Tliis 
was  his  paradise  of  fools,  their  place  of  torture, 
as  they  fell  through  weakness,  or  hovered  like 
moths  round  the  table  glittering  with  gold, 
fled,  returned  again  and  again,  writhing  and 
agonised.  Gordon  looked  on  and  rejoiced: 
he  saw  the  husband,  the  father,  venture  all, 
and  lose ;  he  watched  the  quivering  lip,  mad- 
ness flashing  from  the  eye,  and  self-destruction 
figured  by  the  convulsive  grasp  of  hand  which 
found  no  weapon  there ;  he  marked  him  stagger 
to  the  doors,  and  said  in  his  heart,  "Thou  fool !" 
N  5 
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He  saw  the  novice  flushed  with  victory,  the 
silly  bird  which  picked  the  treacherous  crumbs, 
and  hastened  to  the  fowler's  spring.  Beside  him 
was  another,  the  hectic  spot  mocking  the  blood- 
less cheeks  of  one  beggared,  ruined  for  ever. 
"  Fools  !  fools  ! "  he  said,  and  turned  with  some- 
thing like  admiration  to  the  few  unnerved, 
unshaken  as  himself. 

While  the  weakness  and  workings  of  the  hu- 
man mind  were  as  food  to  his  favourite  study, 
the  proud  ambition  of  rising  by  the  powers  of 
intellect  led  him  to  reading  of  a  deeper  cast. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  selected  the 
profession  of  the  law  without  hesitation:  he 
saw  in  it  the  path  which  would  lead  to  distinc- 
tion, and  repay  the  devotion  it  required.  He 
had  mastered  the  subject,  and  was  now  about 
to  reap  the  hai'\'est  of  his  labours. 

Rarely  was  a  being  gifted  with  attributes  so 
suited  to  the  bar.  Commanding  in  person,  digni- 
fied and  graceful  in  action,  eloquent  in  lan- 
guage, powerful  in  argument,  bland  in  per- 
suasion, bitter  in  satire,  and  possessing  a  voice 
so  full,  sweet,  and  varied,  that  it  won  attention 
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the  moment  it  was  beard,  and  never  suffered  it 
to  flag  :  could  success  be  doubtful  ? 

To  him  (and  to  what  lawyer  does  it?)  it 
mattered  little  which  side  of  the  question  he 
took.  Gordon,  however,  had  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  the  criminal  court ;  which  is  not 
so  common  with  the  profession,  though  it  is  with 
the  ladies  who  seek  the  assizes  for  amusement. 
We  hope,  for  the  cause  of  shuddering  humanity, 
that  the  pleasure  which  Gordon  found  there  is 
not  theirs.  We  will  fain  believe  that  woman, 
conscious  of  her  beauty,  of  the  homage  she  de- 
serves, seeks  but  the  admiration  due  even  from 
the  judges  of  the  land.  Gordon's  happiness 
was  the  agony,  torture,  and  despair  of  the  crimi- 
nal, the  dauntless  bearing  of  some  hardened 
villain,  the  trembling  witness  trapped  to  con- 
tradiction, the  unblushing  falsehood  of  the  bold, 
the  sentence  of  death,  the  shrink  or  courage  of 
the  one  condemned  :  these  were  his  pleasures, 
this  the  excitement  he  sought.  Can  woman 
seek  the  same  ?  We  will  not  believe  it. 

Gordon,  quick  to  detect  the  weak  points  of 
his  opponent,  dexterous  in  concealing  his  own, 
N  6 
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vas  formidable  alike  to  the  guilty  or  innocent. 
ir  he  pleaded  for  the  former,  the  innocent 
trembled  at  his  power  of  perverting  truth  ;  if 
for  the  latter,  the  murderer  laughed  within  his 
sleeve,  and  brightened  with  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  gallows.  Gordon  was  certain  to  be  grati- 
fied if  the  guilty  were  condemned  through  him  : 
Ills  delight  was  the  triumph  of  intellect,  not  the 
measure  of  justice.  Fixing  his  piercing  eye  upon 
the  accused,  he  would  watch  from  time  to  time 
the  changing  features,  as  with  the  skill  of  pi'o- 
foundest  alchemy ;  he  dispelled  the  false  colour- 
iiig  of  facts,  analyzed  the  whole,  produced  re- 
sults, and  gave  proofs  to  the  eyes  of  the  jury, 
secret  and  hidden,  till  step  by  step  he  brought 
them  into  light;  then  resuming  his  seat,  he 
would  wait  in  seeming  indifference  till  the 
verdict  "Guilty"  fell  like  a  consuming  fire  on 
liopes  which  had  gradually  withered  in  the 
breath  of  his  voice.  When,  on  the  contrary,  he 
held  a  brief  for  the  prisoner,  the  more  desperate 
the  case,  the  better  he  was  pleased ;  if  the  flight 
were  less  noble,  its  interest  doubled  witli  the 
difficulty ;    it  was  still  the    struggle  of   mind ; 
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the  felon  was  his  friend,  his  brother,  his 
enemy.  If  by  his  specious  arguments  he  daz- 
zled —  by  chicanery  puzzled ;  if  by  the  wiliness 
and  wisdom  of  a  Jesuit  truth  were  defaced  and 
deformed ;  if  the  guilty  escaped ;  his  was  the 
triumph  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  the  courts 
of  justice  honours  were  awarded  to  him,  as  they 
have  been  since  to  the  advocates  of  those  who 
aided  the  monster  Fieschi;  and  if  with  us  the 
plaudits  of  admiring  crowds  do  not  openly  re- 
ward the  ingenuity  of  perversion,  the  conqueror 
is  crowned  in  silence.  In  those  moments,  too, 
Gordon  would  watch  the  felon  at  the  bar,  and 
laush  within  himself  as  he  read  his  coarse 
praise,  or  heard  him  say  to  his  fellow,  with  a 
wink  in  the  eye  and  an  oath  on  his  lips, 
"  What  a  prime  one  we  lost  when  the  devil  made 
him  a  lawyer." 

With  his  brother  barristers,  Gordon  was  feared 
by  all,  liked  by  none.  His  talents  won  respect ; 
his  courage  enforced  it.  In  the  convivial  meet- 
ings after  the  labours  of  the  day,  that  privi- 
leged hour  wherein  the  leading  and  juniors, 
the  wittiest  and  dullest,  join  alike  in  relaxation, 
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mirth,  and  joke,  Gordon  alone  was  rarely 
known  to  smile ;  alone  was  tacitly  exempt  from 
the  freedoms  of  fun  and  raillery  which  extend 
to  the  eldest :  it  had  been  attempted,  but  it 
seemed  that  he  acted  on  the  French  adage, 
"  Un  coup  de  couteau  se  guerit^  un  coup  de  langue 
ne  se  guerit  pas:  in  court  or  in  company  the 
joke  was  bitterly  atoned  by  him  who  had 
ventured  to  sport  it;  he  never  forgave  nor 
forgot  it. 

With  one  exception,  he  never  appeared  to 
enter  into  the  wit  and  humour  of  their  by- 
laws ;  but  when  it  chanced  that  any  unfortunate 
member  had  committed  matrimony,  and,  accord- 
ing to  established  law,  was  to  be  mulcted  so 
many  dozen  of  wine,  and  admonished  according 
to  the  heinousness  of  his  offence,  then,  by  one 
consent,  Gordon  was  called  upon  to  pronounce 
sentence.  His  talent  for  keen  or  playful  satire 
was  unrivalled,  and  bold  indeed  was  the  offender 
who  did  not  smart  and  writhe  under  the  judge's 
lash.  On  those  occasions  there  was  wont  to  be 
a  smile  upon  his  lips ;  but  the  darkest  frown 
upon  the  brow  had  seemed  more  merciful. 
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Such  was  Gordon  in  his  public  career  :  in 
private,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to 
drink  at  a  thousand  sources :  all  were  not 
equally  pure.  Anatomvj  amidst  other  studies, 
was  eagerly  pursued,  and  there  was  one  room 
in  his  chambers  whereto  no  living  soul  was  ad- 
mitted but  himself:  this  was  devoted  to  dis- 
section. 

If  he  looked  upon  mankind  in  general  as  but 
the  machines  which  the  superior  intellect  of 
one  could  guide  for  his  selfish  ends,  the  ma- 
chinery within  itself  was  much  too  wonderful 
to  escape  his  admiration.  Not  satisfied  with 
such  knowledge  as  could  be  obtained  in  the 
public  lecture-room,  he  continued  his  researches 
in  private.  As  a  boy,  he  had  pulled  to  pieces 
the  first  w^atch  he  possessed  to  aid  his  know- 
ledge of  mechanism :  with  similar  interest  he 
would  now  lay  bare  the  veins,  sinews,  and 
nerves  of  some  fair  patrician  hand.  Know- 
ledge acquired  a  keener  zest  as  he  looked 
at  the  oval  nails  and  tapered  fingers :  he 
smiled  to  think  of  the  proud  beauty  to  whom 
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they  had  probably  belonged ;  and,  as  if  he  were 
exempt  from  the  fiat  of  mortality,  he  triumphed 
in  the  opportunity  of  marring  a  beauty  which, 
as  yet,  death  had  spared  from  decay. 

We  should  have  gladly  dropped  a  curtain 
over  the  details  of  a  study  which,  important 
though  it  be  for  the  living,  intensely  interest- 
ing for  those  who  seek  to  know  "  how  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  we  are  made,"  yet  is  prone  to 
shock  all  but  the  strongest  minds ;  but  the 
fearful  and  final  destiny  of  Melville  Gordon 
was  so  linked  with  the  theme,  we  could  not  pass 
it  unnoticed. 

The  study  of  anatomy  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  men  who  rarely  in  their  youth  asso- 
ciate with  any  but  themselves.  The  medical 
students  of  London  are  a  race  as  distinct  as  are 
those  of  Paris :  the  same  characteristics  mark 
the  two.  In  politics,  republicans;  in  religion, 
infidels ;  in  plainer  language,  atheists.  Tlie 
former  does  not  surprise  us  :  in  death  and  dis- 
ease, the  rich  and  poor  are  equal ;  all  mankind 
are  co-heirs  in  creation  and  decay.     The  lesson 
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of  equality  is  written  on  the  point  of  the  sur- 
geon's knife;  but,  by  the  same  reasoning,  the 
latter  is  incomprehensible:  yet  it  is  not  less 
true  than  extraordinary,  that  those  beings, 
whose  course  of  study  leads  to  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful   structure  of  man, 

—  to  the  minute  and  infinite  evidence  which 
proves  all  created  things  to  be  the  work  of  God 

—  these  very  men  are  prone  to  reject  such  un- 
answerable proofs,  and  deny  the  very  Deity. 
Gordon  fostered  this  opinion  in  others;  and 
if,  in  secret,  his  reasoning  rejected  the  idea, 
he  adopted  it  in  the  company  of  those  whose 
daring  won  his  sympathy. 

In  ascribing  such  peculiarity  to  men  who 
eventually  add  to  the  best  and  brightest  in 
the  ranks  of  society,  we  confine  our  remarks  to 
the  season  of  youth.  The  polish  and  talent  of 
a  Cooper  would  redeem  the  censure  from  a 
host ;  and  far  be  it  from  our  meaning  to  allude 
to  one,  the  first  amongst  the  first,  whose  words 
were  ably  but  grossly  perverted,  and  who  was 
driven  to  recant  more  than  he  had  said,  rather 
than  adopt  the  alternative  of  starving. 
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The  bond  of  union  which  links  together  those 
who  pursue  the  same  object,  readily  accounts 
for  the  student's  separation  from  others.  For 
the  most  part,  their  means  are  limited,  and  their 
pleasures  and  resources  cannot  be  refined : 
add  to  this,  that  anomaly  of  our  laws  which 
drives  —  or  used  to  do  so  —  the  profession  to 
traffick  with  the  ruthless  villains  who  snatch 
the  body  from  the  grave,  and  we  shall  cease  to 
wonder  that  the  hospital  is  not  quite  the  school 
of  good  breeding.  But  how  account  for  the 
spirit  of  unbelief?  Is  it  the  schoolboy's  warning 
brought  to  pass  ?  Is  contempt  bred  by  fami- 
liarity ?  This  is  not  enough ;  thousands  look 
on  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  heed- 
less of  its  wonders  and  glory,  but  still  without 
doubting  the  Almighty's  hand,  which  rules  the 
heavens  and  earth.  Could  men  be  secure  that 
':heir  lives  would  endure  for  some  thousands  of 
years,  the  coming  and  going  of  a  comet,  in 
spite  of  its  tail,  would  probably  affect  the  mass 
no  more  than  sunrise  or  sunset;  but  this 
would  not  lead  to  doubt  the  hand  which  or- 
dained its  course  :  whence  the  young  anatomist 
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is  led  to  do  so,  is  a  problem  we  cannot  solve, 
but  the  fact  we  know  ;  and  such  were  the  beino-s 
with  whom  Gordon  associated  for  many  an 
hour,  and  through  whom  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  dealers  in  human  flesh. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


THE    ACCOMPLICE. 


Revenge  is  but  a  frailty  incident 

To  crazed  and  sickly  minds;  the  poor  content 

Of  little  souls,  unable  to  surmount 

An  injury,  too  weak  to  bear  affront. 

Oldham. 


What  a  lovely  contrast  to  the  scenes  we  have 
pictured  is  offered  in  the  calm  and  sequestered 
wilds  of  Glenlonely  !  The  feeble  and  secluded 
Baron,  who  bore  the  titles  of  his  estate,  had  can- 
celled his  selfish  refusal.  Herbert  Lindsay 
was  to  wed  the  girl  he  had  loved  from  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  if  no  definite  time  were  fixed,  it  was 
to  be,  and  that  was  enough  for  the  fervent 
happiness  of  two  so  devoted  to  each  other. 
Emily  St.  Clair  was  the  only  remaining  tie  to 
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whom  Lord  Glenlonely  had  attached  himself 
since  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  was  the  deli- 
cate staff  on  which  he  gently  leaned  for  support. 
She  was  his  all,  his  only  treasure  on  earth: 
and  that  he  had  now  jjromised  to  his  son.  Still, 
like  the  ruined  prodigal,  he  postponed  the  evil 
hour,  the  dav  of  reckoninor :  he  had  eno-ao-ed 
to  do  that  which  he  shrank  from  fulfillinn:,  and 
which  he  felt  would  leave  him  "poor  indeed  !  " 

Herbert  and  Emily,  ecpially  generous — in 
soul,  thought,  and  feeling,  but  one  —  knew  not 
how  to  urge  their  wishes  when  Lord  Glen- 
lonely appeared  to  be  declining  in  health. 

"Wait  but  a  little,  my  children,"  he  would 
say,  "  and  death  will  free  you  from  the  prayers 
of  a  frail  and  selfish  old  man." 

If  Emily  spoke  of  never  leaving  his  roof,  of 
being  to  him  all  that  she  ever  had  been,  Glen- 
lonely would  speak  in  reply  of  ties  and  devotion 
which  grew  with  the  name  of  wife,  which  he 
had  valued  so  deeply  in  his  still  lamented 
Mary,  and  which,  he  said,  would  rob  him  of 
his  Emilv,  and  leave  him  alone  in  the  world. 
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It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  morbid   reasoning 
of  a  valetudinarian. 

Nevertheless,  his  lordship  continued  to  live  ; 
and,  as  happiness  is  never  so  great  as  when  it 
still  looks  brightly  to  the  hope  of  being 
greater,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  two  beings 
ever  were,  or  could  be,  happier  than  Herbert 
Lindsay  and  Emily  St.  Clair  during  this  sus- 
pense. And  they  were  wise :  if  they  dreamt  of 
heaven,  they  were  content  wdth  Eden.  Soon, 
alas !  the  present  and  future  were  to  be  a  blank. 
Already  had  the  serpent  crept  beneath  the 
flowers,  and  raised  his  head  to  sting, 

Gordon  had  occasionally  visited  his  estates 
for  the  pleasing  amusement  of  receiving  his 
rents,  and  attending  to  such  matters  of  business 
as  required  his  presence.  The  moment  these 
arrangements  were  completed,  he  returned  to 
London,  pleading  the  calls  of  his  profession  in 
answer  to  all  invitations  and  inquiries. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  years  over  which  we 
have  cast  a  rapid  view,  one  of  the  tenants  of 
Glenlonely  applied  to  Gordon  for  a  small  farm 
on  his  estate,  which  happened  to  be  vacant.     It 
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was  a  widow  woman  with  some  five  or  six  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  a  boy,  and  old  enough  to  aid 
in  the  duties  of  the  farm.  At  the  time,  Gordon, 
anxious  to  fly  from  his  desolate  home,  paid  but 
a  hurried  attention  to  the  request.  Still,  the 
idea  of  a  tenant  removing  from  the  Glenlonely 
estate  appeared  so  singular,  that  he  asked  the 
reason  of  his  steward. 

In  answer,  he  found  that  she  had  been  born 
on  the  estate,  and  that  her  mother,  early  a  widow, 
had  at  one  time  been  much  noticed  by  the  Glen- 
lonely family.  The  daughter  inherited  a  share 
of  such  notice,  and  attended  the  late  Lady  Glen- 
lonely before  and  at  her  confinement.  She  had 
—  such,  at  least,  was  her  story —  been  promised 
by  her  ladyship  the  honour  of  nursing  her  first- 
born, in  case  such  assistance  should  be  required. 
How  much,  and  how  immediately,  it  was  so,  is 
already  known  to  the  reader.  Lady  Glenlonely 
died  in  giving  birth  to  her  son  ;  and  it  may  be 
remembered,  to  John  Moggeridge  was  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  young  laird.  He,  naturally, 
selected  his  own  daughter  for  the  cliarge,  and 
in  Janet  Graham  made  an  eternal  enemy.    Her 
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mind  was  by  nature  evil  and  unforgiving. 
IMarried  to  a  meek  but  amiable  man,  she  con- 
trived to  make  his  existence  wretched,  and 
death  a  welcome  relief.  After  the  dear  man 
had  found  in  the  grave  that  peace  which  his 
earthl}'  home  had  denied  him,  the  widow  was 
suffered  to  continue  in  her  cottage  and  farm, 
reviling  the  honest  Moggeridge  behind  his  back, 
and  abusing  his  hard-hearted  cruelty  in  asking 
from  a  lone  woman  the  rent  due  to  her  lord. 
Her  husband,  industrious  and  sober,  managed  to 
thrive:  she,  too  much  the  reverse,  allowed 
every  thing  to  go  to  ruin.  Moggeridge  was  not 
sorry  to  get  rid  of  such  a  tenant.  Gordon's 
steward  listened  readily  to  her  tale ;  and,  with 
the  petty  jealousy  of  a  little-minded  neighbour, 
thought  to  pique  his  rival  by  sheltering  the 
widow.  She  was  accordingly  recommended  to 
his  laird,  and  approved,  it  may  be,  with  a 
shadow  of  the  same  feeling. 

If  Melville  Gordon's  rising  fame  led  thou- 
sands to  suppose  his  mind  was  engaged  by  his 
profession ;  if  others  imagined  that  play  was 
his  ruling  passion ;    and  some,    a  chosen  few, 
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deemed  that  his  thoughts  were  divided  by  sci- 
ence and  sophistry  —  they  were  alike  deceived. 
His  mind,  thoughts,  passion,  and  existence 
centred  in  revenge.  It  dwelt  within,  like  the 
principle  of  life;  unseen  by  others,  forgotten 
by  himself  in  moments  of  excitement :  but 
there  it  was ;  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
haunts  of  fashion,  the  gambler's  den,  or  his 
solitary  chamber.  Short,  indeed,  was  the  in- 
terval when  he  ceased  to  brood  upon  one  fixed 
purpose :  this  one  resolve,  "  Never,  never  shall 
they  be  united,  though  it  cost  me  my  life." 

He  had  fixed  upon  Janet  Graham  as  a  fitiino- 
agent :  his  scheme  was  laid,  and  if  it  had  been 
deferred,  it  was  only  to  add  refinement  to  cru- 
elty. "Let them,"  he  said  to  himself,  "revel  on 
the  flowers  of  bliss,  let  the  warmth  of  their 
sunny  hours  add  to  their  honied  stores,  and 
then  will  I  fire  the  torch  and  destroy  the  trea- 
sure they  have  hived."  Lord  Glenlonely's  re- 
fusal seemed  sufficient  for  a  time  ;  their  hap- 
piness w^as  too  imperfect  to  be  worthy  of  his 
vengeance ;  but  when  he  heard  that  a  slow  con- 
sent had  been  granted — when  he  met  in  public 
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Herbert  Lindsay  and  Miss  St.  Clair  as  affianced 
lovers —  he  quickened  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
In  a  conversation  with  Janet  Graham  he 
had  artfully  drawn  out  the  hatred  which  ran- 
kled in  her  bosom  against  the  Glenlonely  family 
and  INIoggeridge.  In  her  mind  they  were  all 
equally  guilty,  Herbert  Lindsay  included, who 
certainly  could  not  have  heard  of  his  mother's 
promise  until  the  hour  was  passed  for  fulfilling 
it.  If  Glenlonely  had  heard  and  forgotten  —  if 
Moggeridge  had  heard  it  only  from  herself,  and, 
in  opposition,  obeyed  the  charge  of  his  lord  —  it 
did  not  alter  her  position ;  she  had  lost  to  her- 
self and  family  the  honour,  influence,  and  ad- 
vantages she  built  upon;  and,  with  tlie  enmity 
of  a  little  mind,  its  rancour  extended  to  every 
member  of  either  family. 

The  character  of  orphan  in  which  Emily 
St.  Clair  had  been  received,  the  fortune  she  w^as 
to  inherit  from  the  late  brother  of  Lord  Glen- 
lonely, the  profound  mystery  in  which  her  birth 
and  parentage  were  veiled,  had  often  engrossed 
the  attention  of  Gordon.  These  were  circum- 
stances likely  to  awaken  conjecture;  it  was  but 
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natural;  scarcely  was  it  less  so,  if,  judging  others 
by  himself,  his  suspicions  glanced  upon  the  in- 
nocent ;  upon  one  on  whom  even  the  tattling 
world  had  not  dared  to  cast  a  stain. 

There  are  some  faces,  marked,  peculiar,  and 
distinct  as  a  whole,  yet,  in  parts,  and  in  chang- 
ing moments,  resembling  many  :  the  hacknied 
expression  of  "  family  likeness  "  comes  nearest 
to  our  meaning  :  though  it  fails  in  giving  the 
finer  shades  we  would  wish  to  convey,  for  want 
of  a  better  term  we  must  be  content ;  and  it  may 
be  fancied  no  better  could  be  found,  when  we  say 
that,  to  a  stranger's  ear,  the  words  "  my  child," 
bestowed  by  Lord  Glenlonely  on  his  lovely 
little  Emily,  would  not  have  sounded  unnatural. 
If  there  were  no  likeness  in  any  one  feature,  yet, 
when  the  whole  was  lit  up  and  answered  to 
some  caress,  there  was  a  likeness  in  expression, 
which  would  have  satisfied  a  casual  observer. 
To  Herbert  Lindsay  the  resemblance  was  greater. 
To  an  exquisite  painting  of  the  late  Lady  Glen- 
lonely, there  was  a  still  more  perfect  resem- 
blance. It  might  almost  have  been  thought 
as  intended  for  Emily  St.  Clair.  It  seemed  as 
o  2 
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if  not  only  the  features,  but  their  happiest  ex- 
pression, liad  been  caught  and  fixed  by  inspira- 
tion on  the  canvass. 

And  here  for  liours  and  hours  had  Gordon 
stood,  worshipping  the  image  of  the  saint,  when 
she  who  seemed  the  original  was  cheering  the 
couch  of  Lord  Glenlonely.  Even  then  the  idea 
would  cross  his  fancy,  and  suspicion  rest  upon 
the  dead.  "  It  must  be  so,"  he  would  say ;  "  that 
being,  fair,  innocent,  and  perfect  as  she  seems, 
she  must  be  the  mother  of  Emily  St.  Clair." 

While  Gordon  yet  cherished  the  hope  of 
winning  Emily's  love,  it  mattered  little  whether 
his  suspicions  were  false  or  true  ;  now,  however, 
he  returned  to  the  thought  with  devilish  ex- 
ultation. Instead  of  the  hopes  which  were 
destroyed,  he  cherished  his  former  suspicion  ; 
he  built  on  it,  as  the  foundation  on  which  he 
might  work  out  the  misery  of  her  whom  he  had 
lost,  of  him  who  had  stolen  the  jewel  he  once 
had  judged  to  be  his  own. 

Who  was  her  father  ?  Glenlonely,  or — and 
with  worldly  reasoning  his  suspicions  pointed 
to  the  brother  of  Lord  Glenlonely ;  how  other- 
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wise  account  for  the  splendid  fortune  divided 
by  the  uncle  of  Herbert  Lindsay  between  the 
nephew  and  Emily  St.  Clair ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  brothers  might  both  have  loved  the  same 
fair  form  —  Glenlonely  have  been  favoured ; 
and  this  bequest  be  but  the  gift  of  one  too 
weak  when  dying  to  break  the  bondage  he 
had  worn  in  life.  Either  case  would  suit  his 
purpose ;  he  had  but  to  decide  upon  the  more 
probable  of  the  two. 

Janet  Graham  had  still  the  remains  of  beauty; 
in  her  youth  she  had  been  pre-eminently  hand- 
some, possessing  a  patrician  style,  which  is  rarely 
seen  in  the  English  cottage,  still  more  rarely  in 
Scotland.  Her  forehead  was  high  and  proud ; 
her  eyebrows  marked  and  finely  arched  ;  her 
nose  aquihne;  her  mouth  small,  but  the  lips 
wanting  in  that  fulness  which  the  classics 
thought  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  kisses  — 
they  told  of  meaner  passions  than  love;  but 
with  fine  dark  eyes,  fine  black  hair,  and  fine 
figure,  she  appeared  born  to  rule,  not  only  her 
husband,  but  a  world  of  admirers.  She  was 
decidedly  striking ;  we  mean  no  pun  touching 
o  3 
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her  hen-pecked  mate,  but  as  being,  both  in 
manner  and  appearance,  superior  to  her  sta- 
tion of  life.  As  such,  she  probably  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  Lady  Glenlonely. 

"  Well,  Janet,"  said  Gordon,  as,  with  a  kind 
and  familiar  manner  he  entered  her  cottage, 
"  you  're  not  looking  the  worse  for  your  change 
of  air  ;  are  you  quite  reconciled  ?  " 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Janet,  as  she  drew  her- 
self up  and  managed  to  catch  a  glance  in  a  small 
glass  and  see  that  her  toilet  was  tolerably  tidy, 
"  indeed,  but  I  am ;  and  as  to  the  air,  it  makes 
me  feel  the  freshness  of  youth." 

Rank  does  not  alter  human  nature.  Gordon 
saw  he  had  two  weak  points  to  work  upon  — <^  the 
pride  of  beauty,  and  the  dread  of  age:  he 
suspected  a  third  —  pride  of  birth.  Looking 
towards  a  beautiful  infant  which  was  sleeping 
in  its  cradle,  and  watched  by  a  girl  of  some 
sixteen  years,  who  promised  to  be  all  that  her 
mother  had  been,  he  said,  in  a  tone  half 
serious  and  half  in  joke,  "  How  is  this,  fair 
widow  ?  I  have  not  heard  of  your  marriage." 

♦*  No,  your  honour,"  replied  Janet,   "  I  lost 
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my  independence  once,  and  that  was  just  once 
too  often ;  that  wee  bairn  is  my  daughter's 
first-born." 

"  Impossible !  "  cried  Gordon,  though  he  knew 
it  to  be  true.    "  You,  Janet,  a  grandmother  !  " 

"  It 's  e'en  an  o'er  true  tale,"  said  Janet,  with 
a  sigh,  "  though  forcertain  I  played  with  my 
first  at  an  age  when  most  are  playing  with  a 
doll." 

"  Early  marriages  run  in  families,"  answered 
Gordon,  who  had  in  some  degree  made  himself 
master  of  her  history ;  *'was  not  your  mother 
English?" 

"  She  was,"  said  Janet,  changing  her  tone, 
and  a  darkness  shadowed  her  handsome  features, 
while  flashes  fired  her  black  and  sparkling  eyes. 
Pausing  a  moment,  and  compressing  her  thin 
lips  till  the  blood  was  banished,  she  repeated 
the  words,  "  She  was,  and  brought  to  the  High- 
lands, like  a  parrot  from  the  West  —  a  plaything 
for  the  proud  Glenlonelys." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Gordon,  affecting  surprise 
and  sympathy. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Janet,  "  she  was  their 
o  4 
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pretty  puppet  for  a  day,  and  flung  aside  when 
she  dared  to  think  and  feel  for  herself." 

"  How  so?  Was  she  not  well  married  to  some 
Highland  youth  ?  "  asked  Gordon. 

"  Well  ! "  repeated  Janet  with  proud  and  bit- 
ter irony,  and  pointing  to  one  of  her  sons  who 
chanced  to  be  plodding  homewards,  "  There  is 
your  Highland  blood,  your  crop  of  sandy  locks, 
and  high  cheek-bones  —  there,"  pointing  to  her 
daughter,  "  and  it  may  be  here,"  laying  her 
finger  on  her  brow  to  mark  her  jetty  hair  or 
striking  features,  "  here  is  my  mother's  blood." 

"  Still,  she  might  have  married  well,"  said 
Gordon,  "  though  you  seem  not  to  admire  the 
Scottish  beauty.  You  forget  that  I  am  Scotch, 
though  born  in  India." 

"  Born  where  my  father  died,"  said  Janet, 
her  thoughts  suddenly  changing  with  the  word 
"  India ;  "  then,  looking  intently  on  Gordon  for 
some  moments,  as  if  perusing  his  clear  though 
Eastern  style  of  beauty,  and  shaking  her  head, 
as  if  incredulous,  she  added,  "  the  Arab  herds 
with  his  own,  and  will  not  mingle  with  the 
buffalo." 
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Gordon,  fixed  as  he  was  upon  his  purpose, 
did  not  resent  a  compliment  which  proved  that 
Janet's  mother  had  infused  a  portion  of  know- 
ledge as  well  as  pride ;  enough,  perhaps,  of  each 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  useful  to  her  sta- 
tion, but  just  what  the  wily  barrister  could  have 
desired.  None  are  so  easily  tempted  by  the 
means  of  rising,  as  they  who  think  themselves 
below  their  due  level  in  society  :  still,  for  a 
little,  he  forbore  his  own  views  —  ''  And  why," 
he  asked,  "  did  your  mother  wed,  if " 

"  Why,"  said  Janet,  as  if  stung  by  the 
question,  "  why,  why  did  I  ?  Which  of  thou- 
sands weds  as  he  would  ?  Where  shall  the 
poor  canary  fly  when  thrust  from  its  golden 
cage?  My  mother  was  fed  in  the  halls  of 
Glenlonely  —  sat  at  their  table  an  orphan,  like 

"  Janet  paused,  as  if  afraid  to  finish  the 

sentence  she  had  begun. 

"  Like  Miss  St.  Clair,"  said  Gordon,  with 
composure ;  "  but  I  suppose  without  a  dower 
from  a  Glenlonely's  hand." 

''  She  was  pennyless, "  said  Janet,  "  but 
pampered  and  petted,  till  she  forgot  her  nothing- 
o  5 
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iiess,  and  dared  to  love  one  of  their  titled  race. 
The  cage  was  opened,  and  my  mother  had 
the  choice  to  wed  some  Highland  youth  — 
or  starve." 

"And  your  father?" 

"  Fled  from  his  home,  and,  through  the  Glen- 
lonelys*  power,  had  the  promise  of  wealth  in  the 
land  you  were  born  in.  They  were  ever  prodigal 
in  promise,  but  slow  to  perform.  My  father 
died ;  and  my  mother  was  left  to  live  upon  the 
bounty  doled  by  the  hands  who  reared  her." 

"  The  late  Lady  Glenlonely  noticed  you, 
Janet,  did  she  not  ?  "  asked  Gordon,  in  a  care- 
less tone. 

"  She  did :  she  was  from  a  softer  stem,  and 
kind  to  all :  but  when  she  died,  Glenlonely's 
steward  played  the  laird  ;  while  Glenlonely 
whimpered  like  a  baby,  and  cried  his  senses 
away." 

^'  The  trial  was  severe,"  said  Gordon ;  "  I 
have  heard  that  never  were  two  so  much  at- 
tached." 

"They  loved  like  children,"  said  Janet, 
"  poor  foolish   things  as   they  were ;    but   she 
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had  the  spirit  of  the  dove,  and  he  little  of  his 
mountain  eagle  :  —  it  was  a  fearful  scene  — 
Heaven  grant  I  may  never  see  the  like  — 
Glenlonely's  anguish;  but  that  was  womanish. 
But  to  see  the  mother,  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful, dying  by  inches  for  the  babe  unborn ; 
to  hear  her  prayer,  oh  !  this  was  awful  to 
look  upon  :  "  and  the  feelings  of  the  mother 
subdued  for  the  moment  the  spirit  of  her  proud 
heart :  —  "  She  was  the  only  gentle  thing  I 
ever  loved ;  and,  oh  !  when  I  saved  the  living 
from  the  dead,  and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom  — 
when  I  looked  upon  the  stricken  corpse,  and 
felt  that  the  stream  of  life  flowed  from  me  to 
feed  the  blossom  that  was  spared, — may  Heaven 
forsfive  me,  but  I  loved  the  bairn  of  the  dead 
better  than  my  own  ;  and  they  tore  the  infant 
from  my  breast  and  gave  it  to  another  !  "  As 
Janet  said  this,  her  thin  pale  lips  quivered  with 
emotion,  and  her  eyes  ranged  wildly,  as  if  look- 
ing for  their  prey. 

"  It  was  cruel,"  said  Gordon  ;  "  and  why  not 
suffer  you,  who  were  so  attached,  to  rear  the 
child?" 

o  6 
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'*  Because,"  answered  Janet,  "  the  hand  of 
Moggeridge  has  ever  grasped  all  that  it  can  for 
himself  and  his  kindred.  I  was  attached,  and 
well  I  would  have  repaid  the  only  one  whose 
words  were  ever  kinder  than  her  kindest  deeds. 
Lady  Glenlonely  had  heard  my  mother's  tale, 
and  felt  for  me;  but  the  tie  is  broken,  and 
they  who  snapped  it  asunder  may  yet  rue  the 
day  they  did  so.  I  hate  the  race,  and  all  be- 
lono^incr  to  them  !  " 

"  I  knew  not,"  said  Gordon,  "  until  now,  the 
claims  you  had  upon  the  family  ;  I  had  heard 
of  your  beauty,  your  wrongs,  but  knew  not 
that  these  extended  beyond  yourself.  Was 
not  Glenlonely  a  wild  rover  in  his  youth  ?  The 
moping  owl  takes  wing  like  livelier  birds. 
This  Emily  St.  Clair,  whence  came  she?  She 
seems,  like  your  mother,  reared  as  a  pet ;  but 
she  at  least  is  not  penniless,  or  likely  to  know 
the  change  which  frowned  upon  your  mother." 

*'  She  may  yet  know  more  than  she  would 
like  to  hear,"  said  Janet,  as  the  comparison 
aroused  her  evil  feelings ;  "  but  for  her  mother's 
sake " 
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"  You  knew  her  mother,  then,"  said  Gordon, 
who  had  watched  her  like  a  hawk,  and  now 
pounced  upon  her  words. 

"  No  —  that  is  —  perhaps  —  that  is  I  don't 
know  —  but  one  cannot  help  suspecting ;  —  I 
meant  to  say  but  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  of 
Herbert  Lindsay." 

"  Woman,"  said  Gordon,  fixing  his  piercing 
eyes  upon  Janet,  and  speaking  in  that  deep  un- 
earthly tone  which  seemed  to  thrill  through  the 
veins  of  those  who  heard  it,  —  "  Woman,  you 
have  a  secret  which  I  must  learn  :  I  have  been 
wronged,  —  promised,  —  and  deceived,  like 
you.  I  hate  the  race  of  Glenlonely  :  aid  me  to 
revenge  our  wrongs,  —  this  cottage,  —  lands, 
where  you  will,  —  wealth  worthy  of  your  birth, 
—  wealth  for  your  children,  —  all  shall  be 
yours,  for  the  secret,  —  for  the  evidence  you 
possess:  Emily  St.  Clair  is  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Glenlonely.  /  know  it ;  and  you  shall 
prove  it." 

Gordon  had  ventured  on  one  of  those  bold 
guesses  which  sometimes  prove  to  be  the  truth, 
and  take  by  surprise  those  who  are  able  to  attest 
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the  fact.  He  had  come  prepared  to  betray  a 
part  of  his  dark  intentions,  —  to  confide  in  one 
he  despised,  —  to  stake  his  success  upon  one 
throw;  lie  liad  waited  patiently  for  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  die  was  cast. 

Janet  trembled  as  if  in  the  power  of  some 
being  who  read  her  tlioughts  and  feelings  ;  she 
repeated  his  words,  "  our  wrongs,"  and  felt,  as  it 
were,  irresistibly  linked  with  the  being  before 
her.  Proud  as  her  spirit  was,  it  quailed  before 
a  mightier.     She  trembled,  yet  spoke  not. 

Gordon  perceived  her  hesitation  —  the  work- 
ings of  her  wavering  resolution ;  and,  seeing 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  determined 
to  strive  for  empire,  by  one  bold  effort  more. 
Acting  upon  the  clue  which  Janet  had  furnished, 
by  alluding  to  the  chamber  of  death  — 

"Janet,"  he  said,  laying  one  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  "  you  have  a  mind  above  the  vulgar, 
a  spirit  daring  and  proud ;  and  if  in  this  we 
have  a  feeling  in  common,  you  will  not  doubt 
my  promise.  Speak!  and,  by  the  everlasting 
Heaven  to  which  I  point  my  hand,  I  swear  to 
fulfil  my  word.     Speak  but  the  proofs,  —  the 
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words  of  the  dying,  —  the  confessions  of  her 
whose  infant  hung  upon  your  breast,  and  was 
torn  from  the  bosom  where  first  he  nestled :  — 
speak,  and  fear  not." 

Janet,  still  trembling  and  pale,  looked  round 
to  see  whether  her  daughter  had  left  the  cot- 
tage :  they  were  alone.  "  Who  told  you," 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  scarcely  above  the  tremor 
of  a  whisper,  "who  revealed  words  intended 
for  Glenlonely's  ear,  and  overheard  by  me 
alone ;  words  repeated  to  none  but  him  who 
long  has  slept  within  the  grave?  Surely  my 
husband  never  spoke  them  to  mortal  ear,  for 
he  it  was  who  made  me  swear  on  yonder  book 
they  should  be  kept  sacred  as  the  page  within. 
Poor  weak  man  !  he  blindly  loved  the  Glen- 
lonelys,  and  for  once  his  anger  rose  and  con- 
quered me.  No,  no,  it  could  not  be  him,  for 
he  swore  they  were  false,  —  that  mortal  eye 
should  never  see  them.  How  could  your  honour 
know  that  Emily  St.  Clair  was  the  daughter 
of  Lady  Glenlonely  ?  " 

Had  Janet  stopped  short  with  her  inquiry, 
and  not  proceeded  to  wonder  how,  for  once,  she 
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had  obeyed  her  husband,  Gordon  might  have 
been  at  a  loss  for  an  answer ;  as  it  was,  he  ven- 
tured one  which  might  serve  for  an  evasion,  or 
his  purpose. 

"  How,  matters  Httle,"  said  Gordon  ;  "  re- 
member that  that  which  is  written  may  be  read, 
or  may  be  lost." 

Janet  betrayed  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed  for  a  moment  on  a  clumsy  old 
piece  of  carved  furniture,  half  drawers  half 
desk.  It  was  but  a  moment,  yet  that  one 
moment  was  a  space  too  long :  pointing  to  the 
drawers,  Gordon  said,  with  a  smile,  satirical 
and  triumphant,  "  Come,  come,  Janet,  search 
and  be  satisfied;  who  knows  what  you  lost 
when  you  removed  your  furniture  from  the 
Glenlonely  estate  ?  " 

There  was  a  something  in  Gordon's  smile  — 
in  his  persuasive  yet  commanding  voice —  which 
fell  on  Janet  with  the  power  of  a  charm ;  his 
eyes  were  bent  on  hers,  not  in  anger,  but  as 
those  which  look  from  the  silent  canvas  :  — 
they  seemed  to  read  her  thoughts,  and,  motion- 
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less  themselves,  to  follow,  nay,  almost  precede 
her  steps.  Escape  appeared  impossible ;  she  felt 
as  if  she  stood  before  some  incarnate  spirit,  and 
obeyed. 

For  a  few  moments  Janet  turned  her  back, 
and  the  chest  was  unlocked,  a  drawer  with- 
drawn, a  spring  touched,  and,  safe  within  its 
deep  recess,  she  saw  the  written  record  of  facts 
so  long  concealed.  Who  could  have  read 
them  ?  Had  she  been  betrayed,  out-witted,  and 
ensnared  ?  She  turned  quickly,  fiercely,  to  see 
her  thoughts  confirmed.  Gordon's  form  seemed 
fixed  as  bronze ;  the  same  calm  eyes  met  her 
inquiring  glance  ;  neither  joy  nor  triumph  was 
written  there.  Shadowed  by  their  long  and 
silken  lashes,  they  were  dark  and  peaceful  as 
the  sleeping  crater;  their  passions  had  re- 
treated to  the  heart,  and  there  they  raged 
unseen. 

"  They  are  here,"  said  Janet,  as  if  she  almost 
feared  to  disturb  the  awful  and  apparently  ab- 
stracted being  she  addressed.  "  Here  are  the 
words  I  noted  down  while  fresh  upon  my  me- 
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mory  ;  —  and  here,  here  are  —  this  is  the  paper 
I  found,  when  I  dressed  my  poor  lady  for  the 
cofEn  and  closed  her  eyes  in  death." 

The  thought  of  that  moment  —  it  might  have 
been  some  fancied  reproach  from  those  glassy 
eyes,  over  which  she  had  drawn  the  nerveless 
lids — returned  upon  the  memory.  Janet's  apron 
was  raised  to  wipe  the  dust  from  the  dis- 
coloured document.  The  papers  were  given 
into  Gordon's  hand,  but  the  apron  was  re- 
tained, and  in  it  the  beautiful  features  of  Janet 
Graham  were  hidden,  while,  sinking  on  a  chair, 
she  rested  her  arms  on  the  fatal  chest. 

Gordon  read  those  words  which,  with  little 
variation,  have  already  been  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  chapter  which  spoke  of  Lady 
Glenlonely's  last  moments.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  wdtty,  whose  memories  are  proverbially 
short,  we  will  repeat  them  as  re-written  by 
Janet : — 

"  The  last  words  of  my  poor  dear  lamented 

lady,  spoken  to  her  husband,  the  laird  of , 

on     her    death-bed  :  —  heard    by   me,    Janet 
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Graham  (by  accident)  the  r2th  day  of  October, 
18—. 

"  If  I  live  to  give  birth  to  the  child  with- 
in me,  let  it  be  as  a  brother,  or  sister  to 
our  Emily  St.  Clair ;  be  thou  a  father  to 
Emily  as  thou  wouldst  to  the  child  of  our  union ; 
reveal  to  none  the  sorrows  of  her  birth,  and, 
as  my  last  request,  spare  the  shame  of  her 
mother." 

If  our  readers  are  too  witty  to  remember, 
and  doubtless  they  are,  they  will  probably 
choose  to  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter,  and  judge 
for  themselves,  instead  of  taking  our  assurance 
that  Janet's  memorandum  did  not  vary  much  ; 
if  it  did  so  materially,  she  had  probably  been 
deceived  by  her  ears,  and,  in  justice,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  she  was  not  a  wilful  listener. 
She  had  watched  so  long  and  silently  by  the 
bedside,  that  Lady  Glenlonely  knew  not  of  one 
who  was  concealed  by  the  curtain.  The  prayer 
had  been  made  so  abruptly,  that  part  was  heard 
before  retreat  was  possible.  Ere  Janet  had 
decided  how  to  act.  Lady  Glenlonely  had 
ceased  to  speak :  for  retaining  the  written  docu- 
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ment,  we  cannot  absolve  her  so  readily.  It 
ran  as  follows ;  and  seemed  to  have  been  written 
when  the  sufferer  felt  unequal  to  the  effort  of 
speaking :  — 

"  I  cannot  speak  —  Henry  —  idol  of  my  soul, 
—  my  husband  —  fonder,  dearer,  than  when 
you  pressed  this  trembling  hand,  and  said  how 
deeply  you  adored  !  Oh !  dearer  by  a  thousand 
ties  ;  how  can  I  warn  you  of  the  pending  blow; 
how  speak  what  I  feel,  and  tell  you  :  this  hand 
will  quickly  cease  to  tremble,  —  will  soon  be 
cold  and  stiffened  by  the  ice  of  death      *  * 

One  effort  more  :  scarcely  had  I  written  that 
awful  word  —  '  death,'  —  the  pen  dropped, 
an  icy  numbness  stole  through  my  veins.  I 
feel  my  hour  is  at  hand.  I  must  speak  or 
write.  I  have  one  prayer  —  I  cannot  die  in 
peace  unless  —  I  may  not  live  to  give  birth  to 
the  child  of  our  prayers;  but  you  have  Emily, 
our  spotless  cherub :  by  all  that  we  hold 
sacred  —  by  the  memory  of  the  past  —  by  the 
dread  record  of  tliis  appalling  hour  —  by  the 
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prayer  of  the  dying,  and  the  blessed  name  of 
Glenlonely —  I  implore  you  to  be  a  father  to  the 
innocent.  Love  her,  —  cherish,  —  defend,  — 
desert  her  never, — oh  I  never : — by  the  mother's 
hope,  —  by  the  life  within  my  womb,  —  should 
Heaven  in  its  mercy  grant  my  prayer,  — while 
you  live  let  Emily *  *  *  *  " 

The  letter  was  unfinished;  the  writer's 
strength  had  probably  failed,  or,  by  an  effort 
which  perhaps  was  easier  than  writing.  Lady 
Glenlonely  had  breathed  the  body  of  her 
prayer,  and  sunk  exhausted  on  her  bed. 

It  might  have  been  well  for  Janet  had  she 
seen  the  fiendish  laugh,  —  the  devilish  joy 
which  played  in  Gordon's  features  while  he 
read  the  papers  :  she  might  yet  have  shrunk 
from  leaguing  herself  with  the  tempter.  Gor- 
don, however,  had  remarked  her  softened  mood, 
and  repressed  the  exclamation  of  triumph  which 
was  ready  to  burst  from  his  lips.  He  consoled 
himself  by  feasting  on  the  words  of  the  dead  — 
on  the  re-written  evidence  of  the  living,  whose 
hand  appeared  to  have   trembled  as  much  as 
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the  hand  of  the  dying.  Anger,  hatred,  shame, 
and  sickness,  each  has  the  power  to  shake  the 
strongest  nerves ;  all  but  the  last  might  account 
for  Janet's  weakness. 

"  These  ai-e  mine,"  said  Gordon,  sternly,  but 
not  unkindly,  having  restored  the  papers  to 
their  time-marked  creases,  and  holding  them 
firmly  in  his  hand :  this  cottage  is  yours, 
Janet,  its  garden  and  lands  are  yours  for  ever ; 
your  children  shall  never  want ;  ours  shall  be 
a  righteous  vengeance;  we  will  save  the  in- 
nocent from  sin,  and  the  sinful  from  deeper 
guilt.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  Her- 
bert Lindsay  and  Emily  St.  Clair  are  brother 
and  sister?"  smiling  satirically  as  he  put  the 
question. 

"  Often,"  answered  Janet;  "and  when  they 
had  driven  me  from  the  child  I  yearned  to 
foster,  and  I  saw  the  coddled  puny  thing  they 
made  of  Glenlonely's  heir,  this  bosom  swelled 
with  indignation.  Ay,  that  milk  which  had 
yearned  to  feed  the  bairn  with  a  fountain  of  high 
and  daring  life,  curdled  in  my  veins  and  fevered 
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my  blood :  '  tis  here,  —  I  feel  it  now,  —  its  fire 
is  still  unquenclied."  And  Janet  crossed  her 
hands  upon  her  brow,  as  if  her  brain  were 
stricken  as  it  had  been  once.  '•'  Horrible  and 
deadly  were  my  dreams,"  she  continued,  slowly 
dropping  her  hands,  which  still  were  clasped, 
and  fixing  a  wild  and  haggard  look  upon  Gor- 
don ;  "  I  scorned,  —  I  could  have  crushed,  the 
gentle  boy.  1  laughed  to  see  him  doat  on  one 
as  gentle  as  himself; — not  yet  —  not  yet,  I 
said  within  myself;  but  let  them  wed,  and  they 
shall  learn  the  truth  :  —  such  were  my  dreams ; 
but  I  am  calmer  noxi:^^  passing  her  hand  over 
her  brow,  as  if  to  soothe  her  racking  thoughts. 

Gordon  had  been  startled  by  a  spirit  which 
harmonised  with  his :  but  he  doubted  how  far 
he  could  rely  on  one  whose  revenge  was  evi- 
dently nursed  by  madness  more  than  still  deter- 
mination. This  was  a  new  feature.  The  same, 
the  very  same  intent  had  passed  in  his  mind ; 
but  to  grant  one  day,  one  hour  of  happiness  so 
perfect  was  torture  and  agony,  a  sacrifice  too 
great    to   swell  the    measure  of  his  vengeance. 
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"  They  shall  never  be  united  ! "  —  and  with  this 
resolve  he  was  content. 

"  Janet,"  said  Gordon,  "  let  the  bright  pro- 
mise of  my  word  be  as  a  balm  for  the  future. 
If  we  have  been  wronged  —  if  the  proud  child 
of  infamy  has  turned  from  you  with  loathing  — 
we  need  for  our  weapon  but  the  truth." 

"  But,"  said  Janet,  once  more  composed, 
"but  am  I  not  wrong?  Must  I  not  have  erred 

in  believing  — if  Glenlonely " 

"  Were  the  father,"  said  Gordon,  supplying 
her  hesitation. 

"  If  he  were,"  replied  Janet,  "  he  would  not, 
could  not,  have  consented." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  but  what  a 
man  dare  do,  and  will  do,  for  the  woman  he  has 
loved  as  Glenlonely  did.  But  it  matters  not  — 
true  or  false  they  shall  believe  it.  All  I  ask  of  you 
— speak  the  written  truth;  swear  how,  when, 
and  w^here  this  letter  was  discovered,  and  we 
triumph.  Yes,  we  will  conquer,"  smiling  in  irony 
as  he  spoke,  "  like  the  virtuous,  by  the  force  of 
truth!  —  Oh,   how  my  joyous   spirit   bounds! 
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how  my  heart  will  laugh  as  I  tell  the  proud 
scorner  she  is  the  child  of  infamy,  the  sister  of 
Herbert  Lindsay  ! " 

Gordon  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  Janet's 
beautiful  daughter  re-entered  the  cottage.  She 
had  restored  her  little  niece  to  its  mother  ;  an 
tie,  by  the  way,  of  which  the  young  aunt  was 
almost  as  proud  as  the  mother  of  her  first-born. 
Tlie  innocent  and  happy  girl,  intent  upon  her 
helpless  charge,  had  paid  but  little  attention  to 
their  unexpected  visitor ;  and,  as  Gordon  was 
immediately  taken  by  Janet  to  her  state  apart- 
ment, she  had  departed  for  her  sister's  dwelling 
without  bestowing  another  thought  upon  the 
young  laird.  On  her  way  back  she  had  more 
leisure ;  and,  like  the  vision  of  a  dream,  unno- 
ticed at  the  time,  his  visit,  its  cause,  and  his 
image  arose  to  memory,  and  busied  her  thoughts. 
Anxious  to  ask  a  thousand  questions,  and  long- 
ing to  tell  her  mother  how  dearly  she  was  loved 
by  her  little  niece,  she  threw  open  the  door, 
and  to  her  surprise  saw  that  Gordon  was  still 
their  guest. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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She  paused  like  the  startled  fawn  —  her  mo- 
ther was  deadly  pale  —  on  Gordon's  cheek 
there  was  the  smile,  almost  the  laugh,  of  tri- 
umph —  but  it  shed  no  joy.  "  Mother  !  "  said 
the  daughter,  throwing  one  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  kissing  her  pale  lips,  "  dear  mother, 
you  are  ill." 

The  young  Janet,  with  that  precocity  which 
beauty  often  assumes,  was  in  form  and  appear- 
ance all  but  woman.    Nature  had  given  a  grace 
which  art  can  never  teach ;  and,  as  she  looked 
up  to  catch  her  mother's  words,  she  seemed  but 
the  bright  and  spotless  image  of  the  form  she 
clasped.     Even  Gordon's  heart  was  touched  for 
the  moment.    "  How  much  alike,  and  yet  how 
different !  "  he  said  within  himself;  and  then,  as 
if  anxious  to  stifle   aught  that  approached  to 
good,  he  looked  upon  the  two  with  earthly  pas- 
sions, as  his  tools  or  victims. 

"  Well !  "  cried  Gordon,  disturbing  a  picture 
worthy  of  the  Grecian  chisel,  "  Well,  indeed, 
might  you  boast  your  Norman  blood,  and  point 
with  a  mother's  pride  to  a  brow  so  like  your 
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own ; "  and,  gently  putting  back  the  jetty  locks 
which  clustered  on  the  daughter's  forehead,  and 
taking  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  he  added,  with 
a  smile,  "  why,  this  would  grace  a  sceptre. 
Janet,  doubt  not  my  word,  though  your  mo- 
ther lost  the  station  to  which  she  was  called." 

Vanity,  pride,  and  ambition  confirmed  the 
mother  in  her  purpose;  and  we  fear  that  the 
honied  flattery  of  Gordon's  words  fell  like  tares 
in  the  heart  of  the  innocent. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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tical knowledge." — Literary  Gazette. 

Bv  the  same  Authoress,  4th  edition,  12mo.  6s. 

WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL    AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. 


X. 
DRAMAS,  BY  JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

3  vols.  Svo.  365. 

BY    THE    SAME    ALTHORESS, 

1.  PLAYS  on  the  PASSIONS.     3  vols    Svo.  II.  lis.  6d. 

2.  MISCELLANEOUS  PLAYS.     8vo.  95. 

XL 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JAMES 
MONTGOMERY. 

3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  I85.  in  cloth. 

Comprising,  "  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,"  "The  West 
Indies,"  "  World  before  the  Flood,"  "  Greenland,"  "  Pelican 
Island,"  "  Songs  of  Zion,"  "  Poet's  Portfolio,"  and  all  his 
smaller  Poems. 

XIL 

MAJOR  SHERER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  BROKEN  FONT : 

A  Storv-  of  the  Civil  War. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Tales  of  the  Wars  of  our  Times,"  "  Recol- 
lections of  the  Peninsula,"  "  Story  of  a  Life,"  &c. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  2I5. 
"  Read  with  pleasure,  and  parted  from  with  regret." — Athe- 
ncEum. 

"  The  characters  are  strikingly  painted,  and  several  of  the 
scenes  are  wrought  out  with  considerable  dramatic  power." — 
Court  Journal. 

XIIL 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON'S  NEW 
NOVEL. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ELDERLY 
GENTLEMAN. 

With  Six  Plates,  from  Drawings  made  expressly  for  the  Work, 

by  E.  T.  Parris,  being  Portraits  of  his  Six  Loves. 

Post  Svo.  price  145. 

"  There  is  an  exceeding  charm  in  all  the  produce  of  Lady 
Blessington's  pen.  All  she  writes  is  attractive  and  popular. ... 
A  higher  moral  lesson  has  never  been  taught  in  a  book." — John 
Bull. 

*'  The  *  Confessions'  are  written  with  an  ease,  a  calmness, 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  leads  us  to  admire 
her  Ladyship's  talents — nay,  to  estimate  them  more  highly  than 
we  have  ever  done  before." — A'eiy  Monthly  Mag. 


XIV. 
SHORT  WHIST. 

By  Major  A*****. 
Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  gilt  edges. 

Also,  Ninth  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  gilt  edges, 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE,    AND   THE    USAGES 
OF  SOCIETY,  &c. 

By  A7«7b$. 

XV. 

THE   GOSSIP'S   WEEK. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  24s.,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  from 
original  designs. 

"  The  principal  charm  of  these  two  delightful  volumes  con- 
sists in  the  graceful  and  ever  varying  style  in  which  they  are 
written.  .  .  .  The  book  will  not  only  repay  him  for  the  time  of 
perusal,  but  he  will  store  his  memory  with  some  beautiful 
images,  and  refinp  his  taste  by  some  exquisite  thoughts."— A/e- 
tropolitan  Magazine,  Sept.  1836". 

"  These  volumes  contain  a  few  stories  of  great  merit.  They 
are  the  production  of  a  person  not  only  in  the  possession  of 
mind  in  its  bold  and  comprehensive  sense,  but  of  one  gifted 
with  the  delicate  perceptions  and  sensibilities  of  a  refined  and 
accomplished  nature.  We  hail  such  productions  as  a  proof 
that  the  age  we  live  in  is  gaining  ground  in  all  that  renders  life 
estimable.  ...  It  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  if  we  failed  to 
notice  some  very  pretty  etchings,  which  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest and  value  of  the  volumes  " — Kew  Monthly  Mag.  An;.". 

"  Delicious  volumes  —  full  of  poetry  —  like  a  lovely  atmo- 
sphere, entering  into  and  colouring  what  it  cherishes.  ...  An 
intense  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty  warms  its  pages.  .  .  .  Oml* 
of  their  great  cliarms  is  a  number  of  admirable  woodcuts." — 
Court  Journal. 

"  The  charm  of  these  stories  lies  in  the  vivid  painting  of  the 
language,  which  realises  the  images  with  the  freshness  and  glow 
of  a  line  picture.  .  .  .  They  are  also  illustrated  by  some  ex- 
quisite little  designs." — Spectator. 

BT    THE    SAME    AUTHOR, 

SLIGHT  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  RHINE,  &c. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  2\s. 
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